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Beyond the Night. 


(IN MEMORY OF MARGARET J. PRESTON.) 
BY WILLIAM HAMILTON HAYNE, 


THE lark-like voice that sang so long, 
Through bitter days or bright, 
Has found the source of deathless song 
Beyond the night. 


The loyal heart that beat so true, 
Unchanged by earthly ills, 
Has reached the everlasting blue 
Of God’s own hills. 


The poet soul that clearly saw, 
In every mortal thing, 

Twin miracles of love and law 
Has taken wing. 


The eyes by stress of time made dim 
(Death’s mystic border passed), 
Beyond-the far horizon’s rim 


See light at last. 
AuGusta, Ga. 


- Astoria by Twilight. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE, 
ALL pale the daffodil-tinted sky, 
The dusky shores that ’neath it lie 


Are set like an etching against the color, 
As the great steamship plunges by. 





There is the road I used to know, 
There are the windows still aglow, 

As when in those old days of welcome 
They lit the visitants to and fro. 


There are the gates I used to pass, 
The belts of flowers, the shaven grass, 

The casements behind which well-known faces 
Smiled softly at me through the glass. 


No other eye than mine could see 

If that dim shape be house or tree; 
The true heart hath its inner vision, 

It is all clear as day to me. 


I see the forms so long unseen, 
Stately in age of reverend mien, 

Gay youth, and flower-like baby faces, 
And manhood’s aspect grave and keen. 


And, beautiful beyond compare, 
Mysteriously, strangely fair, 

Like some clear star high-hung in heaven 
And sweet as summer roses are,— 


One dear face hovers o’er the spot, 
Which knew her once and knows her not; 

And still from out the deathly shadows, 
Looks forth, beloved and unforgot. 


All vain are beauty, worth and wit, 

The hours come, the hours flit; 
Time’s wheel inexorably turneth, 

And carries all our hopes with it. 


It is life’s common end and way; 
Nothing abides and naught may stay; 
And strangers in the kinsmen’s places 
Front us with alien eyes to-day. 
If Grief were not Joy’s earthly stem, 
And Time Eternity’s brief hem, 
I could not bear it to sit in shadow 
And watch that shore—remembering them! 


Newport, R. I. 


The Philosophy of a Practical Chris- 
tianity. 
BY HENRY A. STIMSON, D.D. 

PROFESSOR WENDT, of Heidelberg, in his new 
book on ‘‘ The Teaching of Jesus,” points out a 
striking fact in the method of the Savior’s preaching. 
Jesus does not summon men to the Kingdom of God 
on the ground of his own authority, or proclaim him- 
self at the outset the Messiah. 

We can see abundant ‘reason for his taking this 
course. The Jewish soil was full of conceptions of the 
Messiahship utterly alien to his mission and spirit, 





conceptions which he could neither have endured nor 
fulfilled. He did not even seek first to impart a the- 
oretical knowledge of the Kingdom; he set himself at 
once to establish it practically, summoning men to 
enter it as a divine dispensation in which God would 
bestow salvation upon men who should fulfil his will 
in an obedience that evidenced itself in righteous- 
ness and truth, . 

Jesus had himself come to the knowledge of his 
Messiahship in this way: In his boyhood home he 
had learned to know God as his Father, and had sur- 
rendered his life to God in loyal and loving obedi- 
ence. He had found joy and strength and sufficiency 
in the service, which consequently he had come to 
realize as the one natural and normal relation of God 
ahd his child. When, therefore, the sudden revela- 
tion was given at his baptism calling him to the 
Messiahship, he was prepared to accept it and the 
revelation of the Kingdom, asa relation into which 
he had already entered and which he had realized. It 
was simply the call to lead others into the same rela- 
tionship, to be the founder of the Kingdom of God. 

It was, therefore, in accordance with his personal 
experience that he should first seek to show what the 
Kingdom is, and only then to declare himself. Their 
growing familiarity with the life of the Kingdom was 
the preparation for his disciples’ understanding and 
accepting his Messiahship. The final discourses of 
the Gospel of John presuppose the life, both his and 
his disciples, which lay behind them. 

This brief and meager suggestion of an important 
truth, set forth with much learning and conclusive- 
ness in the volumes referred to, seems to me valuable 
as disclosing what, in the very nature of the case, is 
the method by which the Gospel is to be -successfully 
preached. The testimony of the life comes first, the 
message afterward. 

The duty of the Church to illustrate the Christian 
life is not to secure its own blessedness, or to attain a 
higher final reward, but as the essential basis both of 
its faith and its preaching. Its. prior appeal to the 
authority of Christ, however represented, whether in 
the Scriptures, or in the Church, or in the revealing 
Spirit, and the summons to all men to surrender to him, 
are idle. That authority will only be recognized and 
acknowledged by those who have come to see some- 
thing of the nature of the life he requires and makes 
possible. The Gospel is not to be preached by the 
phonograph. When the Church of Christ is seen to 
be made up of men who are living the life of the 
Kingdom, who do not fall before temptation, who 
have mastery over their own spirits, who love one 
another, and are in manifest intimacy with God, then 
men are ready to believe in Him who has brought 
them to this. 

I wonder if we do not find here the explanation of 
the frequent weakness of the Gospel. Men wonder 
at it. They say: The preaching of our pulpit is ear- 
nest and faithful; it deals with the themes of the Gos- 
pel; it magnifies Christ; it exhorts to immediate re- 
pentance; it warns of the danger of impenitence and 
the certain hardening of the heart; why are there 
so few conversions? How is it possible that men 
should live on so unaffected ? 

I am not seeking to shift the responsibility from the 
ministers. I am aware that it is said: The Gospel 
is not so preached; indeed, everything else is 
preached. The preachers have caught the rest- 
lessness of the people; they are seeking endless 
novelty; politics, the bicycle, free silver, social re- 
form, archeology and theological novelties alternate 
with one another. Conversions do not occur because 
they are not aimed at, or expected. Churches and 
ministers alike are off on anothertack. They are 
variously successful, but not in this line. See the 
crowds they draw, the addresses they deliver, the 
books they write, the newspapers they edit! 

I have not been all my ministry crowded up against 








the burdens and the temptations of the city pastorate 
without knowing something of their pressure. My 
deepest sympathy is with the ministers so placed. 
No one who is not in it can appreciate the situation. 
These men are tried by the standards of a strictly 
worldly success, and are expected at the same time to 
stand for all that is in the Gospel. That so many of 
them are able to hold their places and be true to 
themselves is daily proof both of the vitality of the 
Gospel of Christ, and of the ability of the men who 
are stil] found in the ministry. It is easy to find fault 
with them, and to charge upon them the responsibil- 
ity for the failure of the churches to grow by conver- 
sions. 

Is not the true explanation to be found in the un- 
soundness of our method? We are all looking to the 
preacher and his message. Important as it is, the 
Lord himself could not win men in that way. As he 
was prepared for the message that came to him out 
of Heaven by the life he had lived, so he prepared the 
men he called both to understand his word to them 
and to preach it to others by the life into which he 
introduced them. 

If the world is to be won to-day it will be bya 
Church that has realized the life it preaches. Show 
men what the Kingdom of Christ really is; let the 
world see a Church composed of truly Christ-like 
men, men filled with his Spirit, animated by his aims, 
knowing the Father and steadily and faithfully doing 
his will in daily righteousness of life, as Jesus did it 
in the home and workshop in Nazareth, and as his 
disciples were taught to do it in the years of the 
Savior’s ministry, and men will be ready also, as he 
and they were, to receive the revelation of the Christ. 

They will believe God, and love God, and find life 
and joy in serving God, when the hour comes in which 
there can be no doubt in their minds what his service 
means. More piety in the pews is the chief condition 
of more power inthe pulpit. Worldly church members 
make both the Gospel of Christ and the authority of 
Christ an empty name. 

The general health of the Church, its growth, its 
wide success in conditions so varied and its unfalter- 
ing courage and hopefulness, are proof that it is con- 
scious of just this support. On the whole it is a 
society made up of men and women who are loyal to 
Christ and, with something of success, living his life. 
This being the case, the call of the hour is that it 
shall understand the true method of success and, 
accepting its immediate responsibility, shall keep it- 
self free from the control of worldly, or self-seeking 
or dishonest men. It will prepare its message to the 
world by living it. In any case it cannot but be true 
that if we would have the results the Savior promised 
we must pursue the methods he taught. 


New York City. 


Some Early Reminiscences of Professor 
Drummond. 
I. 
BY THE REV. J. MAITLAND STUART, M.A. 


WHEN first I saw the beloved and lamented Pro- 
fessor at New College, Edinburgh, whither I had gone 
in 1872 to supplement my theological studies, he 
struck me as personating that purely Scotch term, a 
‘*harum-scarum,”’ rather than as affording any typ- 
ical specimen of the Scotch divinity student. Tall, 
spare and handsome, he seemed to be here, there 
and everywhere, except where he was supposed to be 
—in the lecture room. With his graceful, almost ef- 
feminate, bearing and his rousing, boyish laugh, he 
evidently filled a niche of his own—and a popular 
niche, too—tho wherein it consisted, I, as a stranger, 
was at a loss to determine. If really enrolled in the 
classes he gave little indication that he was seriously 
contemplating as his future profession the perfervidum 
theologicum Scotorum, | remember wondering who the 
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embryonic free lance could be who, if ever he came 
out za ‘the cloth,” promised to be not of it. But I 
was not long in discovering beneath the delicately 
chiseled and fresh-colored face, behind the bright, 
beacon-like eyes, within the peculiarly noble brow, a 
burning intellect of a fine, scientific cast, and a 
breathing soul of such spiritual force as to be quite 
out of the common. 

In the syllabus of the Theological Society of the 
College for 1872~—’73 Drummond was down for a sup- 
plementary paper on ‘‘Evolution.” That was the 
year when Elmslie (afterward the professor) was one 
of the three presidents, when Stalker was secretary, 
when Watson (‘‘Ian Maclaren’’) read a paper on 
‘« Schleiermacher,” and when, following so brilliant a 
leadership, came such men as j. F. Ewing, a student 
of pre-eminent gifts, destined to be related to the 
Drummond family by marriage and to be lamented in 
common with Elmslie for an early death. With such 
as these to the fore, the nights when ‘‘the Theolog- 
ical” met were the octes deorum of New College exist- 
ence. About Drummond’s ‘‘Evolution’’ there was 
something so novel that I begged a private perusal of 
it; and he took compassion upon me at once as an 
Englishman and, therefore, a foreigner. We became 
fast friends. A certain museum to which he intro- 
duced me in the modern Athens revealed the secret 
of his mental habitude; for it was beyond all else, so 
far as he was concerned, an object lesson on ‘‘ Where 
your treasure is there will your heart bealso.”’ It 
was far more the heart’s home of Henry Drummond 
than ever a theological collegecould be. I believe he 
was assisting the curator to rearrange the collection; at 
any rate, his interest and his pride in the classifying 
of the specimens showed most conspicuously. And 
that object lesson gave me to understand what to the 
last the Professor was; since then he has always ap- 
peared to me the classifier of the works of God and 
the opinions of men rather than either the discoverer 
or the originator. 

Next year Drummund was elected co-President of 
the Theological Society along with Dr. Stalker and 
another. His mind still running on evolution, he 
spoke to me about a paper upon a side issue which he 
was meditating. What he wished was totry his hand 
at treating practical religion as anexact science. The 
theme unaccountably possessed him, and the pros- 
pect of its treatment bothered him not a little. His 
anxiety to work on lines which should be acceptable 
was incredible; again and again he wavered lest he 
should court his fellow-students’ vials of wrath as a 
heretical president and traitor to their trust. The 
fear of passing as outré or of posing as a center of 
commotion was a characteristic even then marking 
the future Professor's amiable and highly strung in- 
dividuality. I fear that my less sensitive organism 
sadly failed to sympathize with this. But I made 
him sketch for me the paper which lay simmering in 
his mind; and when he had done so I was so struck 
with his idea that I felt I could do anything to induce 
him to bring it to the light of day. So far from the 
probability of its being ill-received I argued that it 
might create in the college a thirst for closer dealing 
with the human soul under the conviction of sin than 
its dry-as-dust theology either stimulated or quenched; 
and I ‘‘enthused’’ on the glorious things which 
might possibly ray out from it. When the new sylla- 
bus came out the first item in it after Stalker’s intro- 
ductory address was: 


‘*Nov. 14 (1873) ‘Spiritual Diagnosis’—Mr. Drum- 
mond.’’ 


I remember the eager filling up of the room and the 
unusual thrill which that night created. Besides 
being the genesis of ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,’”’ the paper was distinctly prophetic of the 
part which the gifted reader was to play with that 
unique faculty of his for sounding the sin-sick soul. 
The most rare experience in diagnosing ‘‘ cases” of 
spiritual disease was at hand for the young student of 
nature, human as well as physical. Exactly ten days 
after Drummond’s paper, Moody commenced his cam- 
paign at the Barclay Free Church, and in less than an- 
other week the great revival was upon us in fullswing. 
By the date of Watson’s paper on ‘‘ Culture and 
Christianity,” ‘‘the Theological,” with every other 
sublunary interest, was swallowed up in the wondrous 
tide of grace. : 

Drummond was in no hurry to enter the clerical 
ranks for a profession, and my own ambition in go- 
ing to the North had been a youthful hankering after 
an extra degree; so when Moody press-ganged us into 
the service we two felt that the freedom we enjoyed 
as regards time and competence in comparison with 
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the pressure under which many of our fellows labored 
had been given to us in order that we might throw 
ourselves into the breach; we mutually agreed to go 
as strongly as we could for the salvation of men while 
the tide was at the flood; and in consequence both of 
us abandoned our studies together. My friend’s 
venerable father felt sore about our having done so; 
whether he reprimanded his son or no I did not care 
to inquire; but, upon my first visit to his home in 
Stirling after our decision, I was taken to task, yet 
with gravity more kindly than severe, for having 
lured Henry into a bypath where it was apprehended 
his theology would suffer from neglect. I did my 
best to allay this paternal solicitude by prophesying 
that, theology or no theology, the dear friend of my 
youth was doomed to make his mark and to become 
the ornament of his family; as I spoke the old man 
continued to shake his head, but I could detect the 
glint of honest pride in his eye at my roseate esti- 
mate of his boy. Since then how often have we two 
congratulated ourselves on the rich lode of experience 
then struck in our opening career and worked through 
at the sacrifice of booklore, lectures and exams. 
Ere we were a year older we could count our 
‘‘cases’’ not by hundreds only but by thousands, of 
men, women and children professing to have been led 
by us into the way of life. And how Drummond’s 
paper before ‘‘the Theological ’’ helped one’s clinical 
practice may be better imagined than described. 

The period was wholly exceptional; and no words 
can evercarry back the mere reader tothe atmosphere 
we breathed in those marvelous days. But, for his 
sake who in commun with myself ever after rejoiced 
that we had seized so great a chance, I venture to 
recall, even at the risk of a charge of egotism, how he 
came to take his share in the work. 

Moody was presumably missing on this side the 
Atlantic the influence which the Y. M. C. A. wields 
as an outstanding institution alongside the Church in 
the great cities of America; for while he saw that our 
churches variously provided for Bible-classes, 
Mothers’ Meetings, Sunday-schools, and even Fathers’ 
Clubs, they made no special effort to reach young men 
as such. It was a neglect which filled the evangelist 
with concern; for young men were his specialty. His 
axiom respecting them was twofold: first, the life- 
blood of the nation and of the Church alike is in 
them; second, the natural agency by which to mold 
young men is young menthemselves. This was a re- 
version of current ideas sufficient to provoke no small 
degree of ministerial jealousy. Young men! why, 
they were proverbially all too conceited already and 
should be put in ‘‘a back seat’’ in order to their be- 
ing taught something of humility rather than treated 
to an education in charlatanry; and as for controlling 
a movement among themselves, such a proposal was 
a most unwelcome innovation, The idea of a novice 
holding forth to a crowd or in any way contributing, 
save by his presence, to ‘‘a gathering for worship ” 
augured grave evil in the eyes of the reverend pro- 
fessionals. I once went on deputation to a town in 
the far North where the whole countryside had come 
together to hear the tale of the wondrous doings in the 
capital and where I was ‘‘introduced ” by one of the 
local ministers in some preliminary remarks occupy- 
ing exactly seventy-five minutes of my precious time, 
all to exemplify the prestige of the ordained over the 
assurance of the youth who, seated patiently in the 
back of the pulpit, was thus left but a few brief min- 
utes wherein to discuss his usurpation. Great stick- 
lers for order and even ordination where there was 
no need were the Presbyterian clergy of those days; 
and while Drummond was persistently shy of bring- 
ing a house of cards down about his ears, he used to 
laugh in his sleeve inthe boyish mirth of his heart at 
the professional disrelish of our laying unordained 
hands upon the Ark of the Lord as containing a 
menace to ourselves of a ruder shaking than it could 
ever sustain from our irregular interference. 

For heading the needful work among young men 
Moody, who had all his eyes about him, ‘‘ spotted ” 
Drummond almost immediately. Socially, intellec- 
tually and in personal presence Drummond was the 
man to inspire confidence. He was of well-known 
family, so that the ministers would wink at his want 
of orders, if they could be got to wink at anything of 
the sort in any one; he was not one whit the divinity 
student so that his audiences would listen to him as 
one of themselves; and then the man’s fersonnel was 
a power in itself. Never shone Moody’s generalship 
more distinctly than when he pounced upon Drum- 
mond. The determination to get this splendid aid- 
de-camp to take the lead looked, however, as 
tho it would be thwarted by our lamented 
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friend’s sprinking from the directing of the public 
gaze upon himself which his taking a stand would 
mean; and beyond his retiring disposition he had in 
those days the Scottish layman’s fearsome awe of the 
minister, whereinto I as ‘‘a foreigner ” failed to enter. 
We talked and prayed over it together; and I could 
perceive in the high-toned spirit of the man a severe 
struggle waging; and it filled me with anxiety for the 
result. When Moody informed him that a certain 
evening meeting in the Assembly Hall would fall to 
the young men to carry through, he came to me ina 
perfect paruxysm of dismay. My own previous train- 
ing had yielded me some amount of assurance in pub- 
lic, and I promised to back him in his maiden appear- 
ance. He said if I would only act Mercurius for 
once he would come on as my Jupiter. I saw as well 
as Moody how desirable it was to place him in the 
forefront; so I promised to do anything he wished if 
he would be ready to follow it up. 

That evening I can never forget. Moody, true to 
his word, had decamped from his accustomed dais to 
some other scene, leaving to our untried hands the 
conduct of affairs. The immense concourse in the 
Free Assembly Hall was by that time become a night- 
ly episode of the city’s life. And that night the mod- 
ern Athenians had turned out to see and hear some 
new things indeed; the house was packed by acrowd, 
curiosity—led in great measure to witness Moody’s 
latest scheme at work; many of Edinburgh’s fastid- 
ious élite were conspicuous; and the revered ‘‘ white 
choker’’ was all too plentiful for our modest desires. 
After some preliminaries there came an awkward 
pause which it fell to myself to break. This I did by 
enunciating the text, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these 
things?” and by adding a brief comment, my whole 
aim being to pave the way for Drummond. But he 
must have hesitated; for the conduct of the meeting 
was captured by ministers, evangelists and others of 
that ilk, all more or less professional. I recollect 
how comically chagrin mingled with relief sat upon 
my friend inconsequence. Probably I rated him for 
allowing the thing to slide out of our hands. At all 
events next evening when he again got me to give 
him the start he was on his feet the moment I sat 
down. For the next day or two it became the puz- 
zle of his existence to know how he had done it. But 
the ice once broken he thanked God and took cour- 
age. I could have wept tears of joy. After that 


‘Drummond formed by far the most striking figure in 


the whole movement. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Modern Thermopylae. 
BY W. G. BALLANTINE, D.D. 


THOSE of us who have been in Athens during the 
recent weeks have witnessed one of those sublime 
scenes of national uprising which orators and poets 
delight to celebrate. Our feelings have been divided 
between distress and indignation on the one hand, 
at the wrongs of Greece, and admiration on the other, 
for the heroism of her people. We went to Greece, 
it may be, to study the dead past, thinking of it asa 
land whose glory had faded before the Christian era. 
Of the modern Greeks we had heard many disparag- 
ing remarks tothe effect that they were tricky and 
superficial, abundant in talk and uncertain in action. 
The objects of interest in the land were supposed to be 
broken-nosed archaic statues, venerable ruins, like the 
Parthenon, and battle-fields where, many centuries 
ago, heroes like Miltiades and Themistocles rolled 
back the tides of Asiatic barbarism and saved Europe 
to civilization. 

What was our surprise to find ourselves in a living 
Greece, facing an array of brute force far more ter- 
rible than that of Darius and Xerxes, and rising up 
in a moral grandeur equal to that of Marathon, Ther- 
mopyle and Salamis. The impression wasas if look- 
ing up at the desolate Acropolis we had seen the co- 
lossal statue of Athena Promachos rise again in bur- 
nished splendor, with the spear whose gilded point 
was a landmark for the ancient mariners, or as if the 
goddess herself had suddenly appeared in full pano- 
ply. As day followed day, and the threatening clouds 
gathered blacker, we could hardly believe that Eu- 
rope could combine in wickedness so cruel, and we 
were equally astonished at the fortitude and devotion 
with which the little nation met the crisis. If Leon- 
idas and his band at Thermopylz were sublime, facing 
the hordes of Asia and contending for all that was 
most precious to mankind, much more is Greece sub- 
lime to-day, standing alone for national unity and 
liberty and Christianity, against such a combination 
of land and naval forces as the world never before 
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saw, armored ships, heavy guns, millions of disci- 
plined warriors—Greece, the forlornest of nations in 
‘her poverty and weakness, standing to protect her 
men from. massacre and her women from rape and 
her homes from fire, against the Turks and the six 
greatest Christian Powers. God help her! 

The motives that impel the Greeks in this war are 
the noblest that can ever actuate a nation. For 
more than three centuries and a half all of Greece lay 
prostrate under Turkish despotism, suffering such 
outrages as one shudders and weeps to narrate. At 
last, in 1821, the standard of the war of independence 
was raised by Alexander Ypsilanti. For eight years 
the struggle raged, far more terrible and bloody than 
our Warof the Revolution. The massacre of twenty 
thousand Greeks on the island of Scio by the Turks 
was one of the incidents. At last England and 
France, becoming suspicious of the designs of Russia, 
effected a ‘‘concert’’ for the settlement of the East- 
ern question. This arrangement involved the grant- 
ing of freedom to a small central portion of Greece. 
Accordingly, Admiral Codrington, in command of the 
combined English, French and Russian fleet, met and 
annihilated the Turkish fleet at Navarino on October 
zoth, 1827. But his superiors had not intended that 
he should hurt the Turks much. ‘‘ The blow at Tur- 
key was disapproved by English opinion.’’ The vic- 
tory was regretted as ‘‘an untoward event.” Still 
the center of Greece was now free and a new national 
life began. What has been accomplished in these 
seventy years, starting from nothing but a pile of 
bloody ruins, is beyond all praise. 

Butin this grudging deliverance, which originated 
only in jealousy of Russia and which involved no pity 
for the Greeks or desire to weaken the Turks, even 
after the massacres of Scio, the majority of the Greeks 
were left still to the mercies of the ‘‘ crowned assas- 
sin” at Constantinople. The island of Crete lies but 
sixty miles from the Greek mainland; her people are 
Greeks in race, language and religion. Again and 
again these poor Cretans fleeing from massacre have 
dragged such of their children as there was time to 
save from their burning homes and, hurrying half 
naked into their little ships, have crossed tu Greece. 
They have always been hospitably received and fed at 
Government expense. A large share of the national 
debt of Greece is said to have originated in the sup- 
port of Cretan refugees. 

When, last February, this began again,every one in 
Greece felt that the situation had become intolerable. 
No one who was in Athens onthat memorable day, 
when the little army of Colonel Vassos was reviewed 
by the King and Queen and marched away on its holy 
errand, can ever forget it. They left amid thundering 
huzzas and waving handkerchiefs and flowing tears, 
andthe Americans present shouted and wept, too, in 
sympathy, for were not these patriot soldiers march- 
ing away to fight for union and liberty? It was just 
like the days when our boys in blue marched away to 
fight for the same principles. 

And then the news came that the allied fleet had 
fired on the Cretan patriots, that one Russian shell 
had exploded over a church and had wounded three 
nuns, that the demand was made for the withdrawal 
of the Greek army of liberation, and that they were to 
be starved out. Later it was reported that the Em- 
peror of Germany had proposed to sink the Greek 
fleet. Greece has a small but efficient fleet, her only 
point of advantage against Turkey, the only protec- 
tion of her island and coasts, built at great sacrifice, 
the pride and hope of the nation. It had been seri- 
ously proposed to sink this and to leave her helpless 
before Ottoman ferocity. The horror and indigna- 
tion which these tidings produced can only be appre- 
ciated by those who saw the faces of the people. 
Some extracts from an editorial in the New Bzrth 
(Palingenesia) of February 22d, the day after the 
bombardment of Canea, will illustrate the tone of the 
Athenian press: 

‘*Let, then, the civilized people of Europe applaud 
with both hands their civilized Governments, and let 
their multitudinous shout ring to the seventh heaven 
over the splendid action of their naval commanders 
yesterday at Canea. There ought to have been around 
the harbor of Suda and the hills of Canea a vast amphi- 
theater sufficient to receive the numberless crowd of 
European citizens, and upon high thrones, like that of 
Xerxes when he viewed the battle of Salamis, the 
rulers and diplomats of Europe should have sat, that 
all might utter their delight and exultation as their 
dreadful warships were firing their numerous thunder- 
bolts against the few Greeks, in order to throw back 
under the yoke of slavery wretches seeking liberty and 
deliverance from Turkish ferocity and outrage. 

‘* This closing century never saw till now, and never 
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will see so well the greatneSs of Europe, and inthe glo- 
rious pages of its history there will not be written any- 
thing more honorable than this. Canea follows Nava- 
rino, and Europe balances the freedom of Greece with 
the slavery of Crete and the slaughter of the Cretans. 
See the English cannons, which could not, as Salisbury 
said, reach to Armenia in order to save the luckless 
Armenians from Turkish slaughter and outrage, do 
reach Canea and fire—but not on the murderers; no, 
on the victims! Unhappy Armenians! you were far 
away and they pitied you, if you had been nearer they 
would have murdered you as they dous. In your mis- 
ery you had at least this one good fortune that you were 
far inland where no cannon ball of English or other 
European ship could come and where European philan- 
thropy and sympathy were powerless. Tripleand four- 
fold wo would have been yours if you could have expe- 
rienced this philanthropy, if you had been near the 
coast, if you had inhabited an island surrounded by the 
sea, faithless like great Albion. God pitied you and 
placed you off there. To your butchers and assassins 
others more murderous would have been added, and 
their bullets in coneert with the bullets 6f the Turks 
would have multiplied the victims of Armenia. You 
knew at least only Turkish ferocity, but look at us; look 
at the Cretans, andcomfort yourselves in your horrors. 

‘‘We, along with the assassins and incendiaries of 
Canea, must reckon other murderous allies not less 
ferocious, from all the European Powers which spread 
their protecting flags over Canea. They permit the 
Turkish army and mob under their protection to fire 
upon the Christians, and in full measure unite their fire 
with that of the Turkish despots and of the rabble. 
Truly splendid and wonderful alliance! Only diplomats 
could bring about such a prodigy.”’ 

The bitter feelings of the Greeks found expression 
in many pointed sarcasms. Inthe window of a book- 
store on Stadium Street, was displayed a large pic- 
ture of the Sultan, and beneath was written: ‘‘ Ruler 
of the World, having under his command as police 
the Emperors of Russia and Germany and the Em- 
press of India.’’ 

As the awful consciousness of her loneliness came 
over Greece and the fearful forces began to tighten 
around her, not a man or woman seemed to flinch. 
One sacred purpose animated all. There was no 
boasting, no expression even of hope of victory. They 
said simply, we can die, but we cannot withdraw the 
army from Crete, All social pleasures were suspended. 
The young men crowded into the army; the young 
women, even the most fashionable, began to learn 
hospital nursing. Once again, after the lapse of so 
many centuries, Greece takes her place as the noblest 
nation in Europe, the representative of all that is best 
in civilization, the glory of mankind. 


OBERLIN, O. 





Reminiscences of Whewell and Clerk 
Maxwell. 


I. 
BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


Dean oF CANTERBURY. 


My reminiscences of the great Dr. Whewell, 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, and author, 
among other books, of the famous ‘ History,’’ and of 
the ‘‘Philosophy of the Inductive Sciences,’’ are chief- 
ly those of the days when I wasan undergraduate, a 
scholar, and a young fellow of the great college over 
which he presided. In those days, whatever may be 
the case now, the master ofa college stood at an awful 
distance from the undergraduates. Only a few fa- 
vored youths, chiefly scholars, were invited to what 
were called ‘‘ the stand-ups’’—that is, to parties at the 
Master's Lodge, where no undergraduate was ever 
supposed to take the awful liberty of sitting down. 
It is, I cannot doubt, a sign of greatness to be made 
the subject of contemporary myths; for the clouds 
gather about mountain peaks. Not a few myths used 
to be narrated of our great Master. As ‘‘ myths’’ 
alone doI refer to them, not in the least vouching for 
their truth. One was, that when he was tutor he had 
invited a number of his ‘‘ men’’ to a ‘‘ wine’’—as the 
entertainments of those days used to be called. No- 
ticing a vacant place, he said to his ‘‘ gyp,’’ ‘‘ Why is 
not Mr. here?’’ ‘‘ Heis dead, sir,” was the re- 
ply. ‘‘1 wésk you would tell me when my pupils die!”’ 
was the indignant answer. Now, I do not believe a 
word of this legend; for tho I did not know Dr. 
Whewell in the days when he was a tutor, yet, judg- 
ing from his kindness to me when he was Master, I 
am quite sure that he would keep more or less in touch 
with his pupils. Another favorite myth bore on the 
donmot of some one—I think Sydney Smith—that 
‘*science was Dr. Whewell’s forte, and omniscience 
his foible.” He was supposed to know ‘‘ something 
about everything, and everything about some things.”’ 
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On one occasion, two of the Fellows, thinking to get 
beyond his range, began to talk on the subject of Chi- 
nese metaphysics, which they had got up for the pur- 
pose. Whewell listened in silence for atime, and 
then observed: ‘‘ Ah! I see you have been reading a 
paper which I wrote for an Encyclopedia of Science.”’ 
After that they laid no more plots to find limits to his 
universal knowledge! 

I vividly recall the fine and stately presence of the 
Master, which (as another myth related) made a prize 
fighter deplore that so splendid a physique, and such 
thews and sinews, should be thrown away on a mere 
clergyman! I remember him especially in the college 
chapel. He was an unfeignedly religious man. One 
little peculiarity of his in the communion service was 
always to omit the words ‘‘and oblations’” after ‘‘to 
receive these our alms.’’ He understood the word 
‘‘oblations’’ to mean simply the bread and wine as nor- 
mally presented, or supposed to be presented, by the 
congregation. As we undergraduates had nothing to 
do with providing the Eucharistic elements, he 
thought it meaningless to use the word. 

He only preached to us once a term; for in those 
days every undergraduate was supposed to attend the 
University sermon, either at ten or at three, or both. 
The morning sermon was, as a rule, miserably at- 
tended; and the afternoon but scantily, tho we used 
to flock to hear the very small number of really emi- 
nent preachers who were, in those days, invited to 
address us. It is perhaps hardly surprising that the 
morning University sermon should have been abol- 
ished, for I have sometimes seen barely half-a-dozen 
undergraduates present. Preachers were often duller 
even than their wont, because they unwisely used the 
University pulpit to air their special ‘‘views,’’ or 
mounted, forthe nonce, on stilts to which they were 
not accustomed. The Clerk of St. Mary’s (or one of 
the Esquire Bedells, I forget which) is reported to 
have made the remark, ‘‘I have attended the Univer- 
sity sermons morning and evening for forty years, and 
thank God Iam still a Christian!’ There are now 
sermons every Sunday in all the college chapels, and 
doubtless they are more generally useful. It 
would hardly have been supposed that Dr. Whewell’s 
sermons should frequently have had a marked poetic 
tinge. Such, however, was the case. As an under- 
graduate he had won the Chancellor’s Medal for a 
poem on ‘‘ Boadicea,” and several of his fugitive 
pieces of poetry are still preserved. I still remember 
his sermons. There was one especially, preached on 
February 23d, 1851, which we undergraduates asked 
him to print. He did so, and sent a copy to each of 
us, with the preface: 


‘Several of those who heard this sermon having ex- 
pressed a desire to see it in print, I gladly offer it to 
them in that form, with my affectionate wishes for their 
welfare, and especially for their spiritual welfare.” 


I still possess the copy which he sent me. The text 
was Isa. 30: 15: ‘‘In quietness and in confidence 
shall be your strength.’’ He spoke of the true sources 
of strength in sorrow, in doubt, in religious change, 
and amid social anxieties, pointing out that what we 
are to aim at is faith; not ‘‘ the quietness of inaction 
and the confidence of carelessness,’’ but the due use 
of the means of grace. He said: 

‘* Consider how great is the weight which these years 
of your life have to bear; how much depends upon 
your forming here a manly and worthy view of the 
value of your own purity and sobriety of mind; how 
much to yourselves, how much to your country, how 
much to your destiny in time and ineternity. Seek to 
make your weeks roll round like the wheels of a chariot 
which is to carry you along the road of God’s commands 
and purposes, which is bringing you continually nearer 
to the gate of Heaven. And, so doing, may the Spirit 
of God descend upon you week by week, and day by 
day!” 

It was in those days the profoundly idiotic and ill- 
mannered practice of the undergraduates to begin a 
loud and continuous whzstle whenever Dr. Whewell 
entered the Senate House. How this originated I do 
not know. There were two legends about it: one 
was that it intimated that the Master would have to 
whistle for a bishopric—an honor for which I should 
imagine that he had not the remotest desire; the 
other (equally absurd) was that when some one had 
asked him how to pronounce his name, he had said: 
‘«You must shape your mouth as if you were going 
to whistle!’’ But he was the greatest man among 
us; and I can remember my feeling of pained vexa- 
tion to think how unworthy it was of Cambridge 
that this insulting inanity should be practiced upon 
the Master of our chief college even in the presence 
of distinguished strangers. At one time Dr. Whewell 
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—owing to some line which he took in University 
questions—was very unpopular. He was hooted 
from the Senate House, and an assault on him was 
even apprehended. On one occasion the Masters of 
Arts and others formed a sort of escort and con- 
ducted him back to Trinity Lodge. But when his 
wife, Lady Affleck, died, a very touching incident oc- 
curred, showing the genuine goodness of heart which 
lay under the rough manners of the ‘‘men.”’ Dr. 
Whewell had been tenderly devoted to his wife, and 
when he attended chapel after her death'the Trinity 
men were touched by the fact that he had not shrunk 
from letting them see the spectacle of ‘‘an old man’s 
anguish, and a strong man’s tears.’’ When next he 
entered the Senate House there was dead silence. 
For the first time for I know not how many years not 
a whistle was heard; and then, a moment afterward, 
as by spontaneous impulse, the whole crowded mass 
of undergraduates in the gallery burst into aloud and 
long-continued cheer. It was not astonishing that 
such a proof of sympathy should have moved the 
heart of the great Master, or that the tears should 
have run down his cheeks. After that I do not think 
that he was ever whistled at again. 

To me Dr. Whewell was always kind, and more 
than kind. When I was elected a Scholar he ad- 
dressed me in friendly terms. He read through with 
me the poem on ‘‘The Arctic Regions’’ which ob- 
tained for me the Chancellor’s Medal. In one line 
I had called the icebergs ‘‘unfabled Strophades.”’ 
«« Ah!’’ he said, ‘‘an admirable expression!’’ And 
he had a little talk with me as to whether I meant a 
particular word to be ‘‘irridescence,” or ‘‘irides- 
cence.’’ in the examination for the Trinity Fellow- 
ships a paper was always set in Moral Philosophy 
and Metaphysics. I happened to have read all 
through the works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, for 
whom I felt, in those days, a boundless admiration, 
and whose works I had selected for one of my Trinity 
prizes. In my paper I had often referred to the views 
of Coleridge, and this pleased the Master very much, 
for (tho I did not know it) he too had a great sym- 
pathy and admiration for S. T.C. He told me, with 
a pleasant smile, that he had never before met with a 
Fellowship candidate who had made the same use of 
Coleridge’s views as I had done. . 

When the question of University Reform was ve- 
hemently agitated with reference to the Royal Com- 
mission, I took the side of those who voted for and 
urged on the changes of system which have, since 
then, very considerably altered the whole of college 
life. and university education. Dr. Whewell was 
strongly, I had almost said passionately, on the other 
side; and I hada long letter from him in consequence 
of a speech of mine at one of the meetings of the Fel- 
lows of Trinity. He did not alter the opinions which 
I had been led to form; but it is needless to say that I 
wrote my answer to his arguments with the deepest 
respect and the most modest deference. I always 
felt warmly grateful for all that I owed to him, and 
am thankful to have come in contact with so fine a 
personality. 

A very great man of science—Prof. J. Clerk Max- 
well—was my contemporary at college,and entered as a 
freshman with myself. He was elected a Scholar in the 
same year as 1 was, and we were constantly thrown 
together during the time of our university career. 
Many a long walk have I had with him, and spent 
with him many a bright and cheery evening, while 
‘‘life moved like a fiery pillar before us, the dark side 
not yet turned.” He was elected into the very small 
society of ‘‘ Apostles,” to which have belonged such 
men as Archbishop Trench, Dean Alford, Thompson, 
Master of Trinity, Lord Houghton, Lord De Tab- 
ley, F. D. Maurice, Sterling, Sir Henry Mayne, 
the late Sir A. Buller, Sir J. FitzJames Stephen, 
Lord Tennyson, Arthur Hallam, F. J. Hort, and 
many eminent men now living, whom I will not 
name. Maxwell’s speeches and papers at the meet- 
ings of this little society—which did not number 
more than five or six members—were always most 
able and most characteristic. His intervention in the 
discussions, when each of us had to speak in turn, 
were often hardly intelligibleto any one who did not 
understand the general characteristics of his mind, 
which were very marked in his conversation. If you 
said something to him, he would reply by a remark 
which seemed wide as the poles from what you had 
mentioned. This often had the effect of diverting 
the conversation from the subject in hand, because 
the remark appeared wholly irrelevant.. When this 
was the case, he usually dropped the discussion alto- 
gether; and, indeed, many of those who casually met 
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him regarded him as incomprehensible for this rea- 
son. But if you gave him his bent, he would soon 
show you that his remark, so far from being hil ad 
rem, really bore very closely on the heart of the ques- 
tion at issue. To this he would gradually approach 
until the relevance of his first remark, which seemed 
so distant from the topic under consideration, be- 
came abundantly manifest. 

At one time, when I was an undergraduate, I be- 
came very despondent. about my mathemetics. In 
those days, the rule had only just been altered which 
insisted that a classical student should take honors 
in the Mathematical Tripos before he was even per- 
mitted to present himself in the Classical. I might 
have availed myself of this rule, but did not like to do 
so. Having been originally intended for Oxford, I 
had never taken much trouble with mathematics, and 
had moreover been very badly and carelessly trained 
in them. Hence I was nervous about the Tripos; and, 
seeing this, Maxwell, who was a ready verse writer, 
felt a genuine sympathy with me in my dishearten- 
ment, and wrote me a little apolog called ‘‘ The Lark 
and the Cabbage.’’ In this he compared himself, 
with his mathematical studies, to the cabbage; and 
me, with my supposed poetic aspirations, to the lark, 
the upshot being that I had better not attempt the 
Mathematical Tripos, but reserve myself for Classics. 
I replied in a similar strain of nonsense, ending 
with— 

‘It isa lark to be a lark, 
’Tis green to be a cabbage.” 

Sometimes, however, he wrote more serious verses; 
and when I left Cambridge he was one ofthe half- 
dozen friends who entered their thoughts for me ina 
little manuscript book. What he wrote was striking 
and noble—far more so, I should imagine, than has 
often been written by one undergraduate for another. 
It was as follows: 


‘* He that would enjoy life and act with freedom must 
have the work of the day continually before his eyes. 
Not yesterday’s work, lest he fall into despair; not to- 
morrow’s, lest he become a visionary—not that which 
ends with the day which is a worldly work, nor yet that 
only which remains to eternity, for by it he cannot 
shape his actions. 

‘: Happy is the man who can recognize in the work of 
to-day a connected portion of the work of life, and an 
embodiment of the work of eternity. The foundations 
of his confidence are unchangeable, for he has been 
made a partaker of Infinity. He strenuously works out 
his daily enterprises, because the present is given him 
for a possession. Thus ought man to be an impersona- 
tion of the divine process of nature, and to show forth 
the union of the infinite with the finite; not slighting 
his temporal existence, remembering that in it only is 
individual action possible, nor yet shutting out from 
his view that which is eternal, knowing that Time is a 
mystery which man cannot endure to contemplate until 
eternal truth enlightens it.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Prospects of Greece. 


BY PROF. RUFUS B. RICHARDSON, PH.D., 
DirRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 

Tuat Greece is full of enthusiasm such as nations 
rarely feel, an enthusiasm which makes noble men 
truly sublime and lifts the mean man to an elevation 
which makes him almost dizzy, making even the 
‘«« snub-nosed rogue ’’ wish to ‘‘leap from his counter 
and strike, were it but with his cheating yardwand, 
home,’’ is by this time known to the world. It is, 
and let it be reverently said, something like a revival 
of religion. When one sees the sacrifices, the put- 
ting aside of self-interest and self without parade, as 
if it were the simplest thing in the world, the neglect 
of fields and flocks for the sake of Greece, it seems a 
sort of religion. Considering the enemy with whom 
Greece is about to cross swords, her war will deserve 
the name of a sacred war more than that of the cru- 
saders who went to offer up their lives in Jewry. 

But enthusiasm is not all that Greece has shown in 
these days that are making her great. I know that 
it is customary for the official press in Europe to speak 
of her as captious, fractious, fiery and what not; as 
throwing away her own advantages by her impa- 
tience. But this is in the highest degree unfair. If 
there has been enthusiasm, there has been little of 
the ‘‘ wild hysterics of the Celt.” The mobilization 
of the army and the posting of it on the northern 
frontier has been marked by energy and rapidity, but 
also by coolness and good judgment. And now the 
army has stood confronting the enemy for three 
weeks, filling up its ranks and improving itself in 
drilling, and biding its time as it grows strong. 

The first stage in the chain of recent events ended 
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when the detachment under Colonel Vassos was sent 

to Crete; the second when Greece gave a firm but 
reasonable reply to the ultimatum of the Powers, re- 
fusing to withdraw her land and naval forces from 
Crete without securing for the Cretans the right to 
say how they would like to be governed. At the 
time of this answer the Greek Army, in anticipation 
of the threatened blockade of the Greek ports, had 
been pretty well concentrated on the frontier. I have 
been waiting for this third stage to come toan end be- 
fore writing a third letter to THE INDEPENDENT. 
But there has been little to add to what was last written 
except the ever-repeated report, ‘‘All quiet along the 
Potomac,’’ and the constant tramp, on the streets of 
Athens, of bands of volunteers numbering from five 
hundred to fifteen hundred, bronzed peasants from 
enslaved Greece, coming from Smyrna, from Batfim 

even from the Caucasus, soon to lose their pictur- 
esqueness in auniform and to disappear on the road to 
Lorisa or to Arta via the Peirzeus with new muskets 
on their shoulders. This third stage has been pro- 
longed more than I would have supposed possible at 
the time of my last writing. The longer it lasts the 
stronger testimonial does it become to the stedfast 
patience of the Greeks, who have not the slightest in- 
tention of turning away from the war when the time 
comes. 

There are now signs that we have come or are com- 
ing to a fourth stage, and that is tothe clash of arms 
between Greece and Turkey. Last Sunday night 
Constantine, the Crown Prince of Greece, left Athens 
to take command of the army in Thessaly. This 
event may be interpreted as indicating that his pres- 
ence was thought necessary to restrain the ardor of 
the troops, who appear disinclined to be held much 
longer in check, while massacres are reported to be 
commencing in Macedonia. The more obvious inter- 
pretation, however, is that his presence is to be the 
signal for action so long clamored for by the people 
and the press. Two considerations support this view. 
First it has been plainly spoken not only in private 
circles, but by orators and in the newspapers, that the 
Government must pass from the defensive to the 
offensive or fall, and if it should now waver or take 
the back track it would be met with violent resistance 
and even with bloody vengeance. The King and the 
Ministry seem caught by an irresistible sweep of events 
and influences, and whether they will or not, they 
must go forward with it. The King at least has thus 
far appeared willing to go forward. Only from the 
hesitation which he seemed to show in sending out the 
Crown Prince, an event which was clamored for and 
expected for nearly ten days before it happened, it 
was judged that he shrank from taking that fateful 
step which was prescribed by all that had gone before. 
In no case since Greece took the first step toward lib- 
erating Crete has it been possible to take a backward 
step without a humiliation which would be worse than 
a defeat. There are as yet no indications that the 
Powers are going to change their attitude on the Cre- 
tan question so as to allow the union with Greece 
which Crete and Greece so much desire and which 
both have proclaimed as the.only solution of the ques- 
tion. The voice of the Greek people has always de- 
clared that if the Powers interfered in Crete the Cre- 
tan question should be settled on the border, and it 
now with rising strength declares that the time has 
come to cross the border. 

A second consideration is that next Tuesday, April 
6th, is the Greek Independence Day; and it is said 
that on that day no general, not even the Crown 
Prince, can restrain the troops. Men-have not come 
all the way from the Caucasus, at their own expense 
and at great loss, to let slip the opportunity of mak- 
ing Independence Day, a day of wider meaning, an 
Independence Day to more than the few Greeks who 
live in the kingdom of Greece. In Athens, I have 
heard it said more than once: ‘‘ Let us, if it must be, 
cease to exist as a nation; but if we exist at all, let it 
be with down-trodden Crete liberated and joined to 
us.” There is no doubt that moments sometimes pre- 
sent themselves to nations as well as individuals in 
which daring is the highest wisdom; and if national 
honor is worth as much as national existence, it looks 
as if that supreme moment had come for Greece. 

One who has watched the history of Crete and the 
inception of the present struggle cannot help sym- 
pathizing with the following utterance of the Asty 

of this morning: 

‘* If we shall not succeed in breaking the unanimity 
of the Powers; if Europe shall stand as an ally of the 
Turks; if we shall be vanquished fighting the Powers 
and the Turks; it will at least remain written in history 
that one little Power, Gladstone’s David, taking its 
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stand in defense of right and freedom, went out against 
six Goliaths, and saved all that it was possible to save, 
its honor.’’ 

Perhaps some will take this for editorial bombast, 
but this is a mistaken notion. It is surely an ex- 
pression of the deepest feeling of Greece at the pres- 
ent moment. 

No declaration of war has yet been made by either 
Greece or Turkey. This will probably soon come 
from the side of Greece, in spite of the fact that in a 
recent interview the Prime Minister laid great stress 
on the fact that Greece was only acting on the defen- 
sive and had collected her troops on the border 
because the Turks had already begun to doit, and. 
asserted that in no case would Greece begin the war. 
The Crown Prince’s first proclamation on taking com- 
mand of the army in Thessaly was so far from inflam- 
matory that it consisted mainly of an expression of 
confidence in the army’s sense of duty, in its absolute 
obedience to the laws and subordination to the higher 
officers, and an appeal to the soldiers ‘‘to abide 
strictly and always within the bounds of discipline 
which constitutes the chief strength of armies.” But 
this need by no means to be construed as an intima- 
tion that he will not lead them to the attack when the 
proper time comes. Neither should the fact that he 
left his palace on the night of his departure from 
Athens by a side door to escape the ovation of a wait- 
ing crowd be construed, as was done by one paper, 
as due toa consciousness that he was going out to 
take part'in a re-enactment of the farce of 1886 and 
return covered with shame. The Crown Prince real- 
.izes the serious element in these times, and has looked 
with disfavor on noisy demonstrations, the result of 
which is to obscure clear judgment. In his departure 
from ‘Athens he set an example of quiet modesty, and 
in his first address to the army struck the keynote of 
duty and discipline which it is absolutely imperative 
should resound continuously if the army is to be 
serviceable and not degenerate into a mob. 

But the army must have action given it before 
waiting too long. The tension is too great. I have 
reason to believe that a well-considered plan for the 
campaign has been formed. I believe that unless the 
Turks force the fighting the Greeks will advance not 
from Thessaly, where they would have to attack forti- 
fied mountain passes at the very outset, but on the 
west from Arta, a city which can be saved only by a 
vigorous advance from it into the enemy’s lines, 
which are just across the river, flowing past it. Bya 
vigorous attack they could carry Prevesa, with the 
co-operation of the fleet—a part of which is already 
within the Gulf of Arta. For massing troops which 
could be spared from Thessaly. they would have a 
great advantage over the Turks, because they hold 
the interior lines of communication, the only really 
easy pass between Thessaly and Epiros. The objec- 
tive point of the Greek campaign would be Joannina. 
Whether they would ever be able to reach it, or to 
hold it if they got it, is a question. In their favor is 
the fact that the population of all this country be- 
tween Arta and Joannina, is Greek, and in hearty 
sympathy with the movement, which would be simply 
an attempt to occupy what was conceded to Greece 
by the Congress of Berlin, in“1880. 

A possibility is always ‘to be reckoned with—that 
some friend will yet appear for Greece out of the cir- 
cle that now so threateningly besets her. It seems 
almost incredible that Russia should, as some Greeks 
incline to think, desire the extinction of Hellenism. 
It would seem much more natural that when the war 
was fairly kindled and the Turks occupied, she 
should slip an army corps into Constantinople and 
take the chances of keeping it forever. At present 
she is not dealing out any kind words to Greece, and 
the whole horizon is covered with storm clouds. 

ATHENS, April 7st, 1897. 


The Bride. 
BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 


THE moment has at last come—you are a bride, 

You surrender 
“The pond with all its lilies for the leap 
Into the unknown deep.”’ 

You now begin to find out the sort of man you have 
married. The honeymoon, next to the month in 
which you were born, and next to the month in 
which you have got to die, is perhaps the most im- 
portant month of your life. 7 

How many brides know how to spend their honey: 
moon well ?—and how many bridegrooms? The ex- 
treme seclusion and mutual self-absorption, supposed 
to be the correct thing for people just married, isa 
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great mistake. You have got to spend years in each 
other’s society,why not economize a little? Economy 
of money is not the only thing needful. There is such 
a thing as economy of strength, of feeling, of enjoy- 
ment, and of opportunity. Things grow by that they 
feed on up toa point, and then sets in hypertrophy and 
deterioration from oversupply. I remember, at a great 
hotel in Paris, watching a very nice young couple, 
evidently on their nuptial trip, in the reading room 
after dinner. They were looking already dreadfully 
bored. 1 suppose they had been cooped up together 
all day, and any one who came across them would 
shun them as newly married people who must be left 
to each other. This may have been going on fora 
week or more foraught I know. Iat once seemed to 
read their history, They had explored Paris— 
churches, the Champs Elysées, the Magazins, shops 
(which Edward did try to like)—but perhaps were 
never out of each other’s sight all day. Once, indeed, 
Edward had said after dinner: ‘‘ Look here, Aggie; 
I want just to go out and have a smoke on the Boule- 
vard. You know, love, you are tired out; had not 
you better go to bed early?” Well, Aggie, you are 
at once filled with vague alarms. Edward apparent- 
ly likes his pipe better than his bride; you don’t say 
so, but you look it. But Edward doesn’t mean that 
at all. Edward feels after days of sweet communion, 
and such a lovely time with you, and all that, that— 
thatif he could only be alone, quietly alone in the 
fresh air with his pipe, and think—think about his 
happiness, and his new plans and his life—his life past, 
as wellas present and future! Indeed, he positively 
craves for solitude; he can’t exactly explain what he 
feels, but after dinner to go into that reading room, 
when his wife is too tired to go out with him, and 
dawdle about respectably for half an hour, and pretend 
to look at the Journal Iilustré, Galignanz, or Punch 
because it seems stupid or dull to go upstairs so soon! 
Why should not Edward go out for a stroll, and 
come in fresh, and find Aggie comfortably asleep ? 
The poor child, if she would only admit it, wants that 
quiet sleep more than anything else. 

This constant companionship, tho so precious, is so 
strange, and well—really a little overstrain to the 
mind; and suppose Edward feels the same in his way, 
what harm is done by an hour—two hours—of inter- 
rupted connubial felicity? No harm of any kind is 
done, or intended to be done; good is done. 
Then why that pout, and that little frown of 
pain, and the almost irritable and certainly irritating 
‘Don’t be long.’’” There is perhaps nothing a man 
hates more than a woman’s—even a dear woman’s— 
‘“«Don’t be long.” It makes him feel tied by the leg 
like a bird with a string, and some oneto pull it at 
the otherend. Now, aman willbe a woman’s willing 
captive; but the sense of her curtailing his freedom, 
instead of allowing him voluntarily to surrender it 
himself, that he cannot endure. Neither does a man 
like to account for every momentof his time, not 
necessarily because he has anything to be ashamed 
of, or that he can’t account for it satisfactorily, 
but because he has often nothing to tell, which is 
of course unsatisfactory; and then if his bride, asso 
many raw brides are, is intolerably exacting, and in- 
quisitive whenever he goes out he feels that an ac- 
count will be expected, and he must recollect all he 
does—which is a great bore—in order to have a co- 
herent narrative ready. For young married people 
there is nothing like timely and judicious solitude, 
and letting each other alone, when it comes natu- 
rally, and may be needed—literally needed—by both. 
There are subtle and only half-understood conditions 
of exhausted personal magnetism, which only rest 
and comparative isolation, or cessation of close con- 
tact, and generally changed magnetic conditions, such 
as we gain from association with others, can restore. 

Have you not heard people say, ‘‘ I can’t stand So- 
and-So for very Jong’’? or an invalid will tell you, 
‘« So-and-So exhausts and depletes me, seems to drain 
my life, while others refresh me. I love to have 
them sit by my side, the feel of their hand is delicious 
and full of strength, but, curiously enough, after a 
a time, I am not sensitive to it.’’ 

The fact is, we are all of us more or less like a Ley- 
den jar; we absorb and discharge magnetic shocks. 
Contact draws out our nerve life, and it must be re- 
plenished before we can have any more to give; and 
with some people and at some times our expenditure 
and receptivity of subtle nerve currents—which are, 
after all, the vehicles of thought, affection and all 
other emotion—is much greater than at others. 

All which things nine out of ten brides and bride- 
grooms, altho such things are most pertinent to 
them, are quite ignorant of; and so they drift into 
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ill-humor and ennui, and those other psychological 
climates which breed disaffection and discord—ay, 
sometimes before the honeymoon is well over. Be- 
lieve me, I don’t want you to be a blue stocking in 
the sense of a mannish New Woman. Whatever you 
study, you should remeniber that, first of all, your 
glory is to be a woman and to wear your knowledge 
and wisdom gracefully. But a little of the common- 
sense side of physiology, metaphysics and psycholo- 
gy would do a bride no harm; and the engaged girl 
would probably have a happier honeymoon for know- 
ing more often than she does what she is about in the 
honeymoon, and what are the inalienable and inexor- 
able conditions which will make and keep two souls 
and bodies happy and at ease in each other’s close 
company. If I were writing for the young man I 
should, of course, have a lot of good advice to give 
him about his bride and himself. He will require to 
have forbearance; he must learn to postpone himself, 
to deny himself, to be gentle, chivalrous, thoughtful, 
indulgent, but withal firm, too, when needful. But 
it is with you, little girl wife, not him, that I have 
now to do. 

Let me caution you, then, not to overdraw the 
bank of love. You may fancy that the instant you 
are married you will have it all your own way; and if 
Edward is a gentleman, so you will—at first. But 
that bridal power of yours is a perilous gift; it is a 
charm you can easily trifle with, and which is apt to 
lose its efficacy before you are aware of it, and your 
awakening may be rude. 

Edward smokes. Your mother does not like smoke; 
no more do you. ‘‘ When Edward is married,” you 
say, ‘‘ Edward won’t smoke; he will do as I choose.” 
So when Edward says, on the second day of your 
wedding tour in the railway carriage, ‘‘You don’t 
mind my having a cigaret if I open the window, do 
you, darling?” you put on a little frown, and you say, 
in a wounded way, ‘‘ You know I hate tobacco.’’ And 
Edward winces a little; but as he isa good fellow and 
loves you dearly, he says: ‘‘ All right, my pet; I don’t 
care, if you don’t like it’’; but he has made his first 
sacrifice. He feels you have made him fay tor the 
pleasure of your company, and the bloom of the 
transaction is off. But the next day, conversation 
having run a little dry, Edward takes out his pipe. 
‘‘I say, Aggie, you just let me have a whiff or two. 
I can sit over here, you know, by the window, and it 
won't hurt you.’’ But you, silly girl, exclaim: ‘I 
hate your horrid, nasty pipe!’’ and altho he has 
lighted up you go over to his side, and you take it 
out of his mouth, and then there is a little struggle, 
half play, of course; but you spoil all by saying: 
‘«Sha’n’t smoke while I’m here, anyhow.” And as 
Edward is a very good fellow he gives a little forced 
laugh, takes you round the waist, kisses you, and 
says: ‘‘Oh, very well, dear. I did not know you 
minded so much as all that’’; and so he gulps down 
his growing annoyance, and it passes off. 

But the next day you steal his tobacco pouch, and 
the day after perhaps you take his pipe away, and 
even break it—a short clay. ‘‘Oh, I say, Aggie, I was 
coloring that clay; it took me six months, and was 
getting on splendidly. You need not have done 
that.’’ Well, it is wonderful what a young fellow 
will put up with not to quarrel with his girl wife. 

After all, women don't know so much about men’s 
lives before they marry, altho they think they do. 
As a rule, men know a great deal more about girls’ 
lives. And so a man will be patient and gradual and 
indulgent with his bride up ¢o a fornt. But after all, 
they have got to live together and share alike; and 
sooner or later, if Aggie steals his pouch, throws his 
best bird’s-eye out of the window, and breaks his fa- 
vorite pipe—sooner or later Edward will know the 
reason why. That’s man’s way. So I say to Aggie: 

‘‘Be careful, my dear. Your overdraft on the bank 
of love will be honored once and twice and thrice; 
but one day your check will come back upon you with 
‘No assets’ or ‘ Not sufficient’ written across it, and 
you may have some difficulty in restoring the lost 
balance.’’ 

Some people will tell you that you need not know 
anything about married life until it comes, and then 
it will all come naturally. No doubt it will. So will 
smallpox and typhoid and scarlet fever; and if you 
recover you will probably have learned some useful 
lessons about bad air and bad water and drains and 
dust heaps which will enable you to avoid another at- 
tack of these pestilent maladies. Now, a little 
thought, knowledge and previous instruction would 
save many a girl from those pestilential quarrels, 
those exhausting, depleting, lethiferous discords, 
those malarious and infected ‘‘ psychological climates” 
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(I thank Mr. A. J. Balfour for the words), into which 
brides are hurried because they have not been taught 
to avoid them in early married life. 

And, Aggie, if you have been a spoiled child, in the 
habit of crying for the moon and having it at once 
handed down to you, it is impossible to conceive any 
more critical time for you than the first six months of 
your married life. 

You have put it off till now; but your moral educa- 
tion has to begin at last, and begin at once. 

Kneel down, my dear child, whoever you are, on 
the eve of your marriage; and ere you surrender your 
maiden name and your girlhood kneel down by.your 
own little white bed for the last time, and pray that 
God will give you the understanding heart, so that in 
quietness and confidence you may possess your own 
soul, and go to the man who will make you his own 
‘‘all bathed in angel instincts,’’ ready to be taught 
the will of the Heavenly Father and the conduct of 
the perfect life— 

‘* To give or keep, to live and learn to be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood; 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind, 
Till at the last youset yourself to move 
Like perfect music unto noble words.” 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


The Menace of Japan to Hawaii. 
BY S. E. BISHOP, D.D. 


THE relations of Japan to Hawaii are of late as- 
suming alarmingaspects. It is the object of this let- 
ter to make them plain. For forty years this Hawaiian 
group has steadily been taking on the character of an 
American Colony. It has a purely American civili- 
zation, the earliest foundations of which were laid in 
1820, when American missionaries began so success- 
fully to plant and propagate Christianity. With the 
opening of the Pacific States, and growing trade with 
these near neighbors, the Americanization of Hawaii 
was accelerated. These Islands stand alone and cen- 
tral in this great ocean, yet well over on the Ameri- 
can side. They naturally gravitate to America in 
their social and political relations and not to Asia. 
The American is thoroughly the dominant element 
in the population, and the largest of the Teuto-Keltic 
elements; nine-tenths of our commerce is American. 
The press, the schools, the leading churches are 
American. Any American sojourner finds it difficult 
to remember that he is not in his owncountry. In 
the natura! course of things, these Islands would 
steadily and speedily fill up with an American popu- 
lation and become a prosperous and cultured Ameri- 
can State. 

Of late a very dark cloud has risen to menace frus- 
tration to this American destiny of Hawaii. Within 
a single generation our second nearer neighbor, 
Japan, has awakened into a vigorous and outreaching 
activity, and is proving a most formidable competitor 
to America in the occupation of these Islands. San 
Francisco is 2,100 miles away, or within six days’ 
steaming; Yokohama is 3,440 miles distant, or within 
ten days’ steaming. But while your Pacific States 
contain less than three million people, with abundant 
room for expansion at home, Japan is crowded with 
forty-five millions, whose natural increase of half a 
million a year clamor for new territory. The conse- 
quence is that the ‘little brown men” have of late 
been swarming in upon us at a rate of many thousands 
a year, while America does not contribute half as 
many hundreds. As things are now moving, these 
islands are likely within from six to ten years to be- 
come completely overwhelmed and taken possession 
of by a Japanese population. The only large com- 
peting element possible to be called in are the Chi- 
nese, who will equally crowd out the desired white 
population. They, however, are quiet and orderly, as 
compared with the restless and turbulent Japanese, to 
whom they feel much antipathy. 

One cannot but feel admiration for the vigorous 
and ambitious outreach of the Japanese nation for a 
leading place in the civilized enterprise of the world. 
Their eager zeal for progress strongly appeals to our 
sympathies. They have many amiable and most inter- 
esting qualities,with a boyish enthusiasm for whatever 
is new and stirring. With also a boyish irresponsi- 
bility and audacity, they yet have an immense capaci- 
ty for productive exertion and enterprise. Then, too, 
they are hospitable to Christianity, with its spiritual- 
ity and redeeming power. Many are the eager, joyful 
converts among them, who freely and boldly speak 
out their faith and love. Many earnest Christian, 
workers have come from Japan, to be the messengers’ 
of our churches in the work of evangelizing the 25, - 
ooo of their people already here. Perhaps if we were 
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ready to resign the possession of Hawaii to any other 
race than our own European kin, we might prefer 
these cheery, versatile, stirring Japanese. 

But we are not prepared thus to abandon the long 
cherished and most hopeful prospect of making this 
an American State and a white man’s country. Let 
America hold what is on this side of the Pacific, and 
let Japan gather in all that the great Powers will con- 
cede to her on her own side of the ocean. Let her 
civilize and populate Formosa, and if she can rescue 
them from Spain, let her occupy the spacious and fer- 
tile Philippines. But Hawaii naturally belongs to 
America, and claims that kinship and alliance. 
America naturally claims Hawaii, as well as impera- 
tively needs this central group as the great out- 
post of her commerce and civilization, to guarantee 
her commercial dominance and military security on 
the Pacific side of her imperial domain. It will be 
strange if America regards with indifference this 
process of Japanese absorption now assuming such 
dangerous proportions in Hawaii. 

Japanese emigration companies have _ recently 
formed strong organizations to facilitate the trans- 
portation of their people to Hawaii. They had pre- 
viously come almost solely as contract laborers, spe- 
cially sent for by our sugar plantations. Now the 
companies are chartering tramp steamers officered by 
Japanese, and are soliciting emigrants from every 
direction to fillupthe ships. Passages cost about 
forty yen, or twenty dollars. The present rate of 
immigration seems to be between 500 and 1,000 a 
month, mostly free (not contract) immigrants. Con- 
tract laborers have to be sent back on the expiration 
of their term of service. Ourentire population being 
only 110,000, this rate of influx means that in six 
years the Japanese will greatly outnumber all the rest 
of our population, Polynesians, Teuto-Kelts, Portu- 
guese and Chinese. But there is nothing to prevent 
doubling or trebling this rate of importation, unless 
some Government check is interposed. 

It has become a favorite and popular idea in Japan 
that they are to occupy and possess Hawaii. Probably 
1,500 of their people here revisit Japan every year and 
report our delicious climate, and fourfold rate of 
wages, our wealth and prosperity; and now Japanese 
are multiplying in Hawaii, and absorbing business, 
and must soon become the dominant race. A great 
enthusiasm has been awakened among the people of 
Japan to own Hawaii, as letters from missionaries 
there constantly testify. It is true that their very in- 
telligent statesmen are fully aware that England, 
Russia and Germany, as well as the United States, 
would forbid Japan to take possession of these I¢- 
lands. Their scheme, however, is quietly and rapid- 
lyto fillup the group witha Japanese population, 
trusting to some favorable chance by their means to 
connect us into a more or less direct dependency of 
Japan. 

It is of serious importance to notice the fact, that 
in such a scheme, they would be greatly favored by an 
earnest hope on the part of the considerable body of 
native Royalists to restore the monarchy by the aid 
of the resident Japanese population. With the help 
of a few thousand of these ambitious and audacious 
people, many of whom have had active military expe- 
rience, an uprising to overturn our Republic might be 
easily managed when Japanese numbers had become 
somewhat larger. This operation would be especially 
facilitated by the presence of a Japanese cruiser or 

two, that could quietly distribute arms and lend 
moral encouragement. A monarchy restored by such 
means would nominally be a continuation of the old 
independent Hawaiian Government, and so would 
give no tangible ground for interference by the Powers. 
Practically, however, it would be a dependency of 
Japan, since the people who had accomplished the 
restoration would naturally assume the helm of gov- 
ernment. Japanese, and not Europeans, as under the 
old monarchy, would be the chief officers of State, 
with some Polynesian figure-heads. The native Roy- 
alists are more or less aware of that inevitable conse- 
quence. But.their political animosity to the present 
white rulers would send them eagerly into alliance 
with the Japanese, regardless of the complete down- 
treading the weak natives would certainly receive 
from their strong and unscrupulous allies. 

The foregoing statements are but a moderate de- 
scription of the imminent danger that now menaces 
Hawaii from this increasing influx of Japanese. Our 
Government and its supporters are quite sensible of 
the danger, but have hoped to avert it by means of 
early annexation to the United States. In that event 
it is believed that your Government would promptly 
put an end to the further influx of Asiatic populations 
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here, which our present weakness debars us from do- 
ing. A treaty made in 1871 guarantees to Japanese 
subjects all the rights here of the most favored nation- 
alities. We are not strong enough to abrogate that 
treaty or.forbid them to come. 

Already, however, our Government have taken a 
decided, and perhaps perilous step in attempting to 
check unrestricted immigration. Two years ago an 
Act was passed, excluding all immigrants not possess- 
ing fifty dollars in coin, except laborers under specific 
contract, who were to be duly sent home. This law 
has been carefully enforced. Some destitute white 
men have been reshipped. Last month a band of 
gypsies in San Francisco were refused passage because 
they lacked the extra fifty dollars apiece. The rule 
has also been enforced in respect to the Japanese im- 
migrants, each one of whom always exhibits his fifty 
dollars in coin before landing. 

During the past year, however, a practice has 
grown 1p and been reduced to a system, whereby the 
immigrant has the fifty dollars placed in his hands by 
the agent of the Company as a temporary loan, which is 
to be returned to the agent in Honolulu immediately 
after landing. This is not a doma-fide possession of the 
money, but a complete evasion of the law, the inten- 
tion of which is to prevent destitute strangers from 
being thrust upon the charity of this community. 
Three weeks ago the ‘‘ Shiushiu-Maru ”’ brought here 
670 passengers, of whom 413 were positively ascer- 
tained to be destitute of any funds except the fifty 
dollars loaned to each one toenable him toland. Each 
man and woman had exactly two American gold 
twenties and one ten, or else one hundred yen in Jap- 
anése paper. This they were to hand back to the 
agent on getting ashore, and be turned adrift desti- 
tute upon the town in which they were total stran- 
gers. 

Our Government, however, had resolved upon its 
course, and these fraudulent immigrants were re- 
shipped back to Japan upon the steamer in which 
they came, involving a heavy loss to the Immigration 
Company. This, of course, was not done without 
severe protests from the agents, as well as the 
Japanese Consul-general. A test case was taken to 
the Supreme Court, who decided that by American 
precedent, the Collector had sole jurisdiction to de- 
termine what immigrants were qualified to land. In 
order to avoid needless difficulty a new and thorough 
investigation was made in the presence of the Jap- 
anese representative, and by means of very lenient 
judgment, the number of the excluded was reduced 
from 535 to the 413 who returned to Japan last week. 

This case was immediately succeeded by that of the 
‘«Sakura-Maru,’’ of the Seattle.line, of whose 316 
passengers 163 were rejected, and are now held here 
under heavy bonds, awaiting a steamer to take them 
back to Japan. A third batch of about 500 is learned 
to be on the way, whom a similar reception awaits. 
There is violent indignation among the Japanese resi- 
dents, and strong representations have been sent by 
them to their home Government, with urgent appeals 
for redress. Many supporters of our Government are 
timidly predicting serious reprisals to be made by 
Japan. The Government, however, are firm and de- 
termined in their attitude, confident that law and 
justice are on their side. 

Such is che critical position in which Hawaii now 
stands. It remains to be seen how far the American 
people may feel concerned in our affairs, and whether 
they will be content to see these Islands drift out of 
their hands and become a Japanese colony. Mean- 
time, our neighbors of the Orient are thoroughly 
alert, and will miss no opportunity of winning the 


prize they covet. 
Honovutu, H. I. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY JANET JENNINGS, 


WHEN the President of the United States came to 
Senator Morrill’s birthday party, last week, there was 
a little flutter of pleased surprise among the other 
guests.. The party was from nine until twelve o’clock, 
and guests paid the host and hostess the compliment 
of early arrivals. At half after nine the drawing 
rooms were filled with a brilliant company. A few 
moments later the President came in quietly and 
smilingly tendered birthday good wishes to the ven- 
erable statesman and also to Mrs. Morrill, adding 
many good wishes from Mrs, McKinley for the health 
and happiness of the Senator and his wife. There 
was such quiet dignity and simplicity about it that it 
seemed the most natural thing in the world for Presi- 
dent McKinley to be one of the birthday guests—so 
much so, that one could not help wondering why 
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other Presidents had not done the same gracious 
thing before. After half an hour the President, who 
was accompanied by Secretary Porter, departed as 
quietly as he came, but in the meantime shaking hands 
with many friends who were glad to see him there. 
Senator Morrill’s birthday party, marking his 
eighty-seventh year, was a happy and brilliant occa- 
sion. Every year more and more, old friends and 
new, and the most distinguished people in official 
and diplomatic circles delight to honor the man who 
is an honor to his country. Words can neither add 
to nor take from the fame of a career so completely 
rounded as the public and private life of Senator 
Morrill. A service so long—forty-two years of con- 
tinuous Congressional service—and from first to last 
so high and honorable and useful to his country 
speaks for itself. Mr. Morrill’s public life began in 
1855, when he entered the House of Representatives 
as a member of the Thirty-fourth Congress. After 
twelve years’ service he stepped from the House to the 
Senate on the fourth of March, 1867. On the fourth 
of March, 1897, he had completed thirty years’ service 
in the Senate—a term never equaled except by 
Thomas H. Benton, who was a Senator thirty years. 
But, adding Mr. Morrill’s previous twelve years in 
the House, and his record is unique in the annals of 
public life. At his last renomination Senator Morrill 
told his Vermont friends that they were taking a risk 
on a man of his years, reminding them of what his 
age would be at the end of another term, saying he 
would step aside for the choice of a younger man. 
But his constituents answered that his experience 
would be more valuable to Vermont than the work of 
a new, tho younger, man, and it was their desire 
that he who had served his State and coun- 
try so long and well should die in the harness. 
Senator Morrill took the oath of office for 
his new term on Inauguration day, and the compli- 
ment paid him by the Vice President’s deference to 
the Senator oldest in years and in service, greatly 
pleased the Senators. Instead of calling the names 
of those who were to be sworn in, alphabetically ac- 
cording to custom, the Vice President called the name 
of Justin S. Morrill first. This, of course, was unex- 
pected, and Mr. Morrill hesitated and for the moment 
did not rise, believing the new Vice President had 
made a mistake. But when in a few words Mr. Ho- 
bart said the Senate desired the Senator from Ver- 
mont should take precedence over all others, Mr. 
Morrill stepped out into the open space alone and 
raising his right hand responded to the oath, read by 
the Vice President. Senator Morrill’s record is that 
of a conscientious, clear-headed, systematic worker. 
Always prompt and decisive, never hasty in speech or 
action, he has been from the first, a forceful figure in 
national legislation. His evenness of temperament 
and character is rare among men. He is not aggres- 
sive, and while he has hosts of friends, he probably 
has not anenemy inthe world. Senator Morrill has 
accomplished nothing by aggression, but everything 
by quiet, unyielding firmness, persistence, optimistic 
patience, and, above ail, honesty of purpose and faith 
in the measures he advocates. Undoubtedly, Sena- 
tor Morrill’s greatest prominence in legislation is 
on the Tariff, with which he has been so 
closely identified ever since he entered Congress, that 
he is often called the ‘‘ Father of the Tariff.’ It was 
in 1861 that he framed and secured the passage of the 
tariff bill known as the Morrill Tariff. Its great fea- 
ture was protection principles through specific duties; 
and in this bill Mr. Morrill originated the radical 
change from ad valorem duties. To originate and 
carry out such protection principles thirty-five years 
ago created far more of a stir in its importance than 
the later McKinley Tariff. Shortly before, during his 
second term inthe House, Mr. Morrill carried through 
another measure, .with which his name and memory 
will ever be associated. This was the bill creating 
the system of State agricultural colleges on land 
grant endowments, President Buchanan vetoed the 
bill; but Mr. Morrill brought it forward again early 
in President Lincoln’s Administration. With Mr. 
Lincoln’s signature the bill became a faw by which 
to-day every State in the Union has one of these col- 
leges with an annual revenue from land grants of 
$22,000. 

Always mindful of the interests of the State he rep- 
resents so ably and faithfully, Senator Morrill is con- 
spicuous for breadth of mind and pride in the welfare 
and progress of the National Capital. It has been 
with him a duty and pleasure to urge such improve- 
ments as would make Washington a city of which the 
people of every State would be justly proud. The 
magnificent Congressional Library Building is an 
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example of the Vermont Senator's predominant traits 
of persistence and quiet, rock-like firmness. ‘‘It may 
be for years, it may be forever”; but he pegs away in 
spite of obstacles that would discourage a less per- 
sistent nature, and as his colleagues say, always ‘‘ gets 
there.’” It has taken nearly twenty years of persist- 
ent effort to make the Library Building an accom- 
plished fact. But Mr. Morrill has seen it grow day by 
day before his eyes, into a thing of beauty and joy 
forever. Will there not be somewhere a little niche 
set aside for a bust of the venerable Statesmen who 
led the thought and realization of the great work? It 
would be in keeping with the sentiment taking expres- 
sion in the Agricultural Colleges,where busts of mar- 
ble or bronze are placed to commemorate the author 
of the bill establishing these colleges. And, on the 
fourteenth of April, last year and this, they remem- 
bered Senator Morrill’s birthday with flowers and the 
American flag above the marble or bronze. 

The birthday party this year was the more delight- 
ful because of the Senator’s good health—apparently 
as vigorous as at any time in the past ten years. It 
began with the morning’s mail, heavy with letters of 
congratulation from friends too far distant to offer 
them in person. All the excitement and preparation 
for the evening festivities did not prevent the Senator 
from making his usual early start to the Capitol, and 
he was off by half after ten o’clock, for an hour’s Com- 
mittee work before the session opened. As Chairman 
of the Finance Committee, now at work on the Ding- 
ley bill, he is more than usually busy. But in the 
evening he looked fresh and smiling, and, with Mrs. 
Morrill, stood two or three hours to receive their 
friends. The drawing rooms were like a flower 
garden, with the profusion of rare blossoms—orchids, 
roses, lilies, ferns, violets and pansies. Senator Mor- 
rill draws the line at birthday gifts; but he cannot 
prevent his friends and admirers from sending flowers 
to grace the occasion, and they are from all parts of 
the country. A large mound of arbutus, tied with 
satin ribbon, came from Vermont. Mrs. Grant senta 
pot of lovely ferns, with affectionate regards. Mrs. 
Garfield, who is visiting her daughter, Mrs. Stanley 
Brown, was among the guests, receiving much atten- 
tion from old friends; for one is sure to meet old 
friends at the Morrill house. It is not one of the great 
houses, in the meaning of splendor, such as marks 
many of the new houses; but it is a beautiful home, 
with a refined, gracious hospitality, where the host 
and hostess have the charm of old-fashioned curtesy, 
which is becoming more rare with the changes of 
shifting official society. 

The selection of Captain Crowninshield by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to fill the position made vacant by 
the retirement of Admiral Ramsey, is the promotion 
of a splendid and faithful officer. Captain Crownin- 
shield’s ability, integrity and well-known good habits 
will give a service in the department that will be a 
credit to the Government. Before making the selec- 
tion Secretary Long sent for the Captain, to ‘‘ look 
him over.’’ Mr. Long isa man of much directness, 
and speaks to the point. Captain Crowninshield is 
quite in the same line; and evidently the Secretary 
realized that he had found the right man for Chief of 
the Bureau of Navigation. His nomination was sent 
in the next day, and the Captain was allowed just 
time enough to go back to the ‘‘ Maine,” at Hampton 
Roads, pack up, and turn his ship over to his suc- 
cessor, Commodore Sigsbee. The officers of the 

‘« Maine” appreciated the compliment of the Captain’s 
promotion so enthusiastically that, instead of sending 
him ashore with the sailors, according to the usual cus- 
tom, they manned the boat themselves and rowed him 
ashore. When he left the ‘‘Maine” the Commodore’s 
salute of eleven guns was fired, in acknowledgment of 
his promotion. Captain Crowninshield, or as one 
should say now, Commodore Crowninshield, was on 
duty in Washington during President Arthur's Admin- 
istration and, with his wife, made hosts of friends 
who are greatly pleased over his promotion, for the 
reason that it is well merited, and also that it adds a 
charming family to official circles. Mrs. Crownin- 
shield is an accomplished woman, a fine musician and 
composer,and a clever writer of stories for young peo- 
ple. Her first book, ‘‘ All Among the Lighthouses,” 
was founded on actual experience, while Captain 
Crowninshield was Inspector of Lighthouses on the 

Maine coast. Captain and Mrs. Crowninshield have 
one son, a young man of twenty-three, who possesses 
decided talent as an artist, and has already done good 
work, especially in water colors. 

Ex-Senator Cameron’s retirement to private life 
leads to the giving up of his house in Washington, 
which will be the home of the Vice President during 
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the present Administration. It is one of the historic 
houses of the Capital and beautifully situated on 
Lafayette Square, but a stone’s throw from the White 
House. The house was built shortly after the War 
of 1812 by Ogle Tayloe, one of the “Virginia 
Tayloes’’ who, from time to time, held prominent 
positions under the Government, Mrs. Tayloe wasa 
social leader in President Madison’s Administration, 
and the ‘‘ Tayloe House,” as it is called even to this 
day, was the scene of brilliant hospitality. it con- 
tained rare treasures of art, now the ‘‘ Tayloe Collec- 
tion” in the Corcoran Art Gallery. At one time the 
house was the home of Commodore Price, of the 
Navy, and it was here that his daughter, Lily Price, 


‘was born, the beautiful widow of the millionaire Louis 


Hammersley, whose marriage to the divorced Duke of 
Marlborough a few years ago created a sensation on 
both sides of the water, and who is now Lady Beres- 
ford, of England. 

When Mr. Cameron bought the house Mr. Blaine 
was his nearest neighbor, in the ‘‘Seward House,’’ 
on the site of which the Lafayette Square Theater 
was built last year. Mr. Cameron held to the exte- 
rior architecture, which is of the Colonial order, but 
made many changes within, giving one of the most 
attractive interiors to be found among the many fine 
houses in Washington. All the appointments, in 
furnishing, bric-a-brac and works of art, are marked 
by Mrs. Cameron’s faultless taste; and it is a house 
where culture and wealth have produced harmonious 
results. The Cameron farm at Lochiel, Penn., is 
the home of the only son and his family, and it 
is not likely that ex-Senator Cameron will make it 
a permanent residence. On the contrary, he has 
plans for going abroad, where Mrs. Cameron will 
spend more or less time for the education of the 
youngest daughter, Martha Cameron, who is now 
about ten years old. It is known that Mrs. Cameron 
very much desired her husband should accept a for- 
eign mission, and there is no doubt that he could 
have had a choice; but the ex-Senator prefers the in- 
dependence of a plain citizen, and with wealth at his 
command may go and come at his own pleasure. 

It is strange but nevertheless true, that in more 
than one instance, feminine ambition inspires the de- 
sire for foreign appointments, rather than a real pref- 
erence to go abroad onthe part of men. Ofcourse, 
there can be no objection or limit perhaps to a 
woman’s ambition. But it would be more satisfac- 
tory if there were also the ‘‘ eternal fitness of things,” 
along with such ambition. 





Fine Arts. 
The Society Exhibit. 


ie 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


For ‘‘The Sand Man’”’ and the frame of a bulletin 
board figured with two quizzical and quaint gentlemen 
anda wonderful background of castles and sky, our 
thanks are due to that genius for decorative design, 
Mr. Maxfield Parrish. He seems to have worked with 
his wonderfully brilliant color mixed with wax upon a 
polished wax surface. Everand anon he studs a pouch 
or some telling point of the figures’ attire with a nail. 
head, or he puts in a gold line to emphasize his original 
fanciful thought. Mr. Robert Reid’s decorative panel 
called ‘‘ The Finale,’ representing Za Ciga/e among the 
fallen leaves, bewildered and astonished, is, perhaps, 
the most satisfying work he has produced. 

In addition to the portraits already mentioned are 
many of great interest; the original sketch for a por- 
trait of the Prince of Wales in his state robes, by Mr. 
Story, and his cleverly painted ballet dancer whom he 
calls ‘‘ Folly,” and does not make important by magni- 
fying on a large canvas; Mr. Moscowitz’s ‘* Music,” a 
promising thing by a coming man; Mr. Mora’s portrait 
of his father; Mr. Dessar’s ‘‘ Elizabeth,” a full-length 
figure in white silhoueted against sash curtains; 
‘« Cyril," a baby boy whom Miss Locke paints, a flower 
among flowers; Sargent Kendall’s ‘‘ Portrait’ of an 
original man; Mr. H. M. Murphy’s Japanesque por- 
traits painted with delicate sentiment and atmosphere; 
Mr. Chase’s little daughter and his less serious sketches; 
Miss Gotthold’s ‘‘ Mother and Child,’ with a green 
shadow tone carried through; and Mr. 
pose of ‘‘ Evening,” in two figures catching firelight 
glow—the picture which received the Lippincott prize in 
Philadelphia. The work of Mr. Murphy, Miss Gotthold 
and Mr. Herter, tends toward that atmosphere of en- 
veloping shadow which is a special manifestation of 
Mr. Whistler. The very, very slight sketch by him ofa 
woman reading is a fine example of his power in this 
respect. The two great shadow studies by Mr. Herter 
who is taking front rank by his many fine qualities; 

Mr. Sterner’s unpleasantly weird, great canvas of ‘*Rod- 


Herter’s re- 
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eric Usher and La Dame Madeleine,” Miss Stuart's girl 
and kitten, these are al] examples of an immense re- 
action against the high key of painting. And how much 
more agreeable upon the wall are those shadowy things 
which yield you their thought for the asking but do not 
force it on you! 

Into the realm of the ideal an increasing number are 
venturing. We would class the two small canvases of 
Mr. E. S. Hamilton very high for treatment of the fig- 
ure with decorative feeling and rich, harmonious color 
in ‘‘The Golden Harp” and ‘“‘ Pond Lilies.”” Mr. E. 
A. Bell has a fine idea, not carried as yet to full realiza- 
tion, in ‘‘ Music,” where a winged angel comes behind 
a musician, breathes into her ear, sustains her with his 
wings, while he inspires her to touch the harp strings. 
The angel’s wings are marble, his eye is falling out, his 
mouth not made; but the stained glass behind the mu- 
sician, the whole color scheme and sentiment, make one 
notice defects only with sincere hope that the noble 
idea may be completely realized. Mr. Daingerfield has 
refined conception and rich color in ‘‘ Christ Ministered 
to by Angels,’’ but fails of giving full pleasure through 
lack of construction in the figures. In his ‘‘ Rhododen- 
dron,”’ too, is rich color quality. Mr. Franzen’s studies 
are partly portraits and idea pictures and wholly so- 
cialistic. Mr. Bryson Burroughs’s ‘‘Za Belle Dame 
sans Merci,’’ peering from the enchanted wood, where 
she has left a disarmed and conquered knight, and his 
‘* Jadis,” a figure against a deautiful landscape, ponder- 
ing the past, an ivory casket in the hand, show the de- 
termination and talent necessary to withstand this ma- 
terialistic atmosphere. Mr. Hyde’s ‘‘Diana’’ is well 
conceived, and Mrs. Sherwood’s ‘‘Sunset’’ is a literal 
but most interesting rendering from a sleeping figure 
with poppies. In Miss Ethel I. Brown’s ‘‘ Sabrina,” 
walking the earth by the river in the misty twi- 
light, we return to pure poetry. The landscape 
is fully achieved; the ideal portion of the can- 
vas, is more than ordinary. Mr. Prellwitz paints with 
increased power the wraith of Virgil circled about by 
wild beasts in an enchanted wood. Miss Laura Hill’s 
‘* Princess Osra,’’ an interesting but literal rendition of 
a model, leads us to her superb work as a miniaturist, 
which, if she will not be defeated through the hurry due 
to her success, bids fair to rank with the great minia- 
turists. Mr. Josephi, Mrs. Fuller, Miss Emmet, Miss 
Beckington and Mrs. Nichols have good work also in 
that line. 

Two studies of foreign architectural subjects with fig- 
ures, by Mr. Cooper, ‘‘ The White Porch,” by Mr. 
Francis C. Jones, Mr. Breckenridge’s nude figure in the 
realistic glow of yellow Japanese lanterns, are work 
conspicuous for cleverness. Another more serious 
study of two full-sized nude figures, called ‘‘ Diana,” by 
Mr. Barse, is correct, academic, French. 

There is some fine flower painting at the Society— 
the ‘‘ Peonies,’’ by Mr. Lockwood, already alluded to; 
Mrs. Dewing’s ‘‘ Roses,’’ Miss Locke’s ‘‘ Lilies,’’ Miss 
Haynes’s ‘‘ Marsh Flowers,” and Mrs. Scott’s and Miss 
Caroline A. Green’s ‘‘ Roses.”” There are few studies 
of animal life. Mr. Poore knows his dogs and Mr. 
Howe his cattle, and their pictures interest. Two still- 
lifes one would like to carry away—Mr. Carlsen’s 
‘* Ducks’”’ and Mr. Foster’s antique glass. 

Mr. Bacher’s little child spatting its two hands and 
nose flat against the windowpane to see ‘‘ The First 
Snow,”’ is a touch of nature and late French technic. 
Mr. Wiles’s ‘‘ Russian Tea’’ is a blafe of strong color 
and clever figure and still life. 

In sculpture, the central attraction is a classical 
figure seated, half-reclining in a graceful pose, in pure 
white marble, with which the hangings of the central 
room combine charmingly. It isthe ‘‘ Diana’’ of the 
late Mr. Olin L. Warner, so regretted by his fellow- 

artists and the public. A medallion of ‘‘ Chief Joseph” 
and a portrait bust also add interest to the exhibit. 
The writer should have attributed to Mr. Warner alone 
that design fora bronze door of the Congressional Li- 
brary, shownrecently at the Architectural League, 

A beautifui little bronze called ‘‘ Arethusa,” by Mr. 
D. C. French; Mr. Bitter’s study for a statue of Wil- 
liam the Silent, Miss Bessie Potter’s ‘‘ Spirit of the 
Waters,’’ Mrs. Burroughs’s ‘‘ Sleeping Baby,” and Miss 
Peddle’s medallion of a child, one would be glad to 
notice worthily. A case showing results of Mr. Bart- 
lett’s experiments in Casting and patine (bronze, cire- 
perdue), marks anepoch in the sculptor’s art which has 
been recognized in honors which Mr. Bartlett has re- 
ceived from the French. Certain acids which give the 
green surface to bronze are manageable and weli known. 
Mr. Bartlett’s excursions into the unknown, tho not 


_ always beautiful in result, have gone far enough to 


promise great success. 

Giancing back over the exhibitions of the Society, 
this appears certainly to be its best, and the best held 
this year in any American city of contemporary Ameri- 
can art. 

New York City. 





THERE is a little colony in Paraguay called Cosme, 
which is trying to solve the riddle of life by socialism or 
co-operation. As yet it numbers only about fifteen fam- 


* jlies, but already they have managed to produce enough 


to live on by working only four and one-half days of 
eight hours each a week. 


"THE INDEPENDENT 
Science. 


Influence of Mountains in Producing Dark 
Color-Forms. 


BY PROF, A. S. PACKARD. 


It is well known that insects, more especially moths 
and butterflies, inhabiting Alpine slopes or mountain 
regions are darker than individuals of the same species, 
or of allied species, living on the drier and warmer low- 
lands. We have been struck with the numbers of black 
moths and butterflies to be seen in Apine valleys of 
Switzerland, while dark or melanotic individuals occur 
in the White Mountains and on the Labrador coast. It 
is also the case with beetles. Leydig was, perhaps, the 
first to point out that variation toward greater darkness 
of coloring, the tendency to become black is connected 
with the action of moisture. Eimer, in his ‘‘ Organic 
Evolution,”’ has shown that elevation has, besides mois- 
ture, been the cause of melanism, which he has noticed 
in the case of the slug (Avion). On all the mountains 
which he explored, ¢. g.,the Black Forest, the Harz and 
Rigi, the greater number of the specimens, or even all, 
were dark, almost black. And he adds that only two 
causes, apart from moisture at high levels, seem to him 
possible, ¢. g., either light or decreased atmospheric 
pressure. Previous, however, to Eimer, Dr. Weinland, 
who lived some years in this country as a collaborator 
of Agassiz, observed melanism in various animals, and 
stating in 1876 that Arion on the hights of the Alb, near 
his own home, was usually dark, makes the following 
statement: 


“It might be said that darker pigment is always pro- 
duced on mountains, as in Vipera prester, the black moun- 
tain variety of Vipera berus, as in the black ratUesnake of 
the White Mountains in North America.” 


Another factor is evidently cold,as well as moisture and 
elevation, as proved by recent temperature experi- 
ments of Weismann, W. H. Edwards and, more recent- 
ly, Merrifield. This subject was brought to our atten- 
tion while walking along a road in Madison, N. H., in 
which lay dead a remarkably black striped, or garter, 
snake (Zutenia sirtalis). On each side of the narrow 
dorsal dull greenish-yellow line were two black bands 
about a quarter of an inch wide. We have never 
seen on the lowlands and coast of Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts a snake of this species with such a 
preponderance of dark markings or wide bands. 
Near this was also seen a dead young milk 
snake, probably, like the other, run over by a 
carriage. It was about sixteen inches in length, and 
darker than the Osceola doliata var. triangula figured by 
Cope in his ‘‘ Factors of Organic Evolution’; and the 
inside of the black wings along the back was filled with 
brown-black, thus forming large blackish-brown patches. 
On seeing these apparently melanotic snakes, which 
may Or may not prove to be peculiar to the White Moun- 
tain region, for a melanotic garter snake has occurred 
in Tennessee, according to Cope, we recalled the state- 
ment of Weinland in reference to the dark mountain 
viper of Central Europe, and the black rattlesnake of 
the White Mountains. A day or two after returning to 
Intervale, N. H., we heard that a rattlesnake had the 
week previous been seen by a lady on Mt. Surprise, near 
the farm of Mr. Durgin Eastman, who killed the crea- 
ture. On visiting him we were told the snake, which 
was three feet nine inches long, and with seven rattles, 
had been buried. Exhuming it, the specimen was found 
to be very uniformly black on the upper side, becoming 
toward the tail spotted with still darker ocellated spots, 
while the under side of the body was whitish as usual. 
It was surprisingly dark, or melanotic, and evi- 
dently forms a remarkable local variety, or color- 
form, which merits more notice than has been be- 
stowed upon it by our herpetologists. It is quite 
apparent that this is a true melanotic variety, the 
variation having been caused by altitude, cold and 
moisture. These same factors apparently operate 
in producing unusually dark local varieties of the 
other snakes of the White Mountain region. Our East- 
ern rattlesnake (Crotalus horridus) hasa wide geograph- 
ical range, extending from the New England States and 
Canada to near Florida, and westward to central Kan- 
sas; and yet Cope, who has made a special study of the 
variations of our American snakes, remarks that it 
scarcely varies at all, apparently overlooking Wein- 
land’s black variety. In the low mountains just south 
of the Catskills, we have been told by an observing 
woman that the rattlers there are of the usual grayish 
or dirt color. 

Apropos of this snake in the White Mountains it is 
more abundant than we had supposed. We were told 
that on or near Bartlett Mountain, near Kearsarge vil- 
lage, a rattler was killed two years ago, and a man had 
been known to kill between one and two hundred, or at 
least four or five snakes a day, for the sake of the oil, 
each snake yielding about two ounces. They were, 
until a few years since, seen quite often on the moun- 
tains. In this region it is very sluggish, and not dan- 
gerous. 
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Since writing the foregoing lines we have seen a 
finely stuffed rattlesnake, killed at Tiverton, R. I., in 
August last and now in possession of J. M. Southwick, 
curator of the museum at Roger Williams Park, Provi- 
dence. The snake is fully three and a half feet long, 
with eleven rattles, and tho darker than those of the 
Middle and Southern States, it is ash-gray between 
the blackish circular bands, the latter irregular, but 
averaging about three-quarters of an inch to an inch in 
width; it is dark on the tail. The White Mountain in- 
dividual, inthe State we saw it, did not present any ap- 
pearance of alternating light and dark circular bands,the 
entire dorsal region being uniformly blackish-brown, 
almost black. 


Brown University. 





Education. 


THE following lavish benefactions for education are 
quoted from an article by George Iles in the current 
number of Zhe Century. The buildings and grounds of 
Girard College and its endowment of $15,000,000 were 
the gifts of one man, Stephen Girard. Johns Hopkins 
gave $3,500,000 to found the university in Baltimore 
which bears his name. In October, 1895, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller offered the University of Chicago $2,000,- 
000, in addition to his previous gifts, on condition that 
an equal sum should be given to it by 1900. This offer 
has already brought forth a gift of $1,025,000 from Miss 
Helen Culver of Chicago. About thirty years ago 
Ezra Cornell gave $500,000 toward the founding of Cor- 
nell University, and afterward added $170,000. His ex- 
ample has been followed by the Hon, Henry W. Sage, 
who has contributed $1,171,000 tothe university. Colum- 
bia University has recently had its future usefulness in- 
sured by gifts from wealthy friends—$350,000 for the 
Natural Science Building from W. C. Schermerhorn, 
$1,000,000 for the Library Building from the president, 
Seth Low; $400,000 for a hall from the members of the 
Havemeyer family. Its medical department has re- 
ceived $1,970,000 from members of the Vanderbilt fami- 
ly. Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, represents a total gift 
of $4,000,000 from Charles Pratt. The Drexel Institute 
in Philadelphia, modeled upon the Pratt Institute, was 
founded and equipped by the wealth of: Anthony J. 
Drexel. The New York Trade Schools cost their 
founder, the late Col. R. T. Auchmuty about $425,- 
ooo. Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan gave $500,000 as an en- 
dowment to them. 





....A statute was recently passed by the University 
of Oxford giving power to provide instruction and ex- 
amination in the theory, history and practice of educa- 
tion for secondary teachers. A course of instruction is 
being elaborated, and efforts will be made tosupplement 
the theoretical instruction by practical training, so that 
the candidate for a diploma after taking his course in 
theory at Oxford should go to a school as a probationer 
and teach under the supervision of its principal and sub- 
ject to the final test of a university examiner. The only 
practical step so far announced is the appointment of 
Mr. Keatinge, of the Edinburgh Academy, as lecturer 
and tutor in education. Mr. Keatinge took his degree 
in honors at Oxford seven years ago, and has since de- 
voted his limited leisure to the study of pedagogics. He 
has published the first English translation with a com- 
mentary and elaborate introduction of the ‘‘Great Di- 
dactic,” by John Amos Comenius. 


....-Mrs. Stanford announced that she had made a 
deed of gift to the Leland Stanford University, to take 
effect at her death, of the fine Stanford mansion, on 
Nob Hill, San Francisco, with all its furnishings, paint- 
ings and other art works, the whole valued at $1,000, 000. 
The house is the finest ever built in California; for, tho 
it is constructed of wood, each room was decorated by 
an expert and furnished in appropriate style. The 
rooms and the large gallery are filled with choice pic- 
tures and bric-a-brac, which Senator Stanford gathered 
in many trips to Europe. The house and lot are esti- 
mated to be worth $250,000, and the furnishings 
$750,000. 


...-Dr. A. Blauvelt, chief of the Health Board staft 
of medical inspectors, New York City, has reported the 
work accomplished by the 150 new medical inspectors in 
a single day. They examined 2,565 schoolboys and 
1,690 girls. They found 3 cases of measles, 14 of diph- 
theria, 1 of scarlet fever, 3 of mumps, 35 contagious eye 
diseases, 55 of parasitic diseases of the head, 12 para- 
sitic diseases of the body, 8 cases of chicken pox, and 8 
cases of skin diseases. Each of these cases was iso- 
lated at the home of the patient, and will be care- 
fully looked after until the danger of infection is 
passed. ‘ 


...»The Regents of the University of New York are 
evidently determined that all degrees conferred in the 
State shall stand for actual achievements in study or 
research. They are also endeavoring to restore the old 
significance to the word college. To this end they have 
decided that business colleges shall change their title to 
business schools. They never ought to have been 
called colleges. 
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LEGISLATIVE business in Washington is still waiting 
on the effort of the Finance Committee of the Senate to 
revise the Tariff bill as it passed the House. The Sen- 
ate has held executive sessions and confirmed a num- 
ber of appointments, but has done nothing of impor- 
tance. It has just been decided to take the final 
vote on the Arbitration Treaty on May 5th. The 
chief items of interest at the Federal Capital were the 
nomination of President Angell, of Michigan, to be 
Minister to Turkey, and the appointment of three com- 
missioners to promote international bimetallism. The 
nomination of President Angell is discussed in our 
editorial columns. The three men appointed as com- 
missioners to any international monetary conference 
which may be called hereafter, were appointed by the 
President pursuant to a resolution adopted by the last 
Congress. The men he has named are Senator Wolcott, 
of Colorado, Gen. Charles J. Paine and ex-Vice-Presi- 
dent Stevenson. Twoofthem are pronounced friends 
of the free coinage of silver. Mr. Stevenson supported 
the Bryan ticket last fall, Senator Wolcott supported the 
Republican ticket in spite of the gold plank in the plat- 
form. General Paine has, it is said, given a great deal 
of attention to monetary matters. He supported the 
gold standard in the last campaign. All three are under- 
stood to be heartily in favor of an international agree- 
ment for the coinage of hoth gold and silver. It is expect- 
ed that they will sail for Europe some time in May. Bi- 
metalli:ts abroad hailed their appointment with delight; 
but the reports from European capitals give little en- 
couragement that anything definite can be accomplished. 





AN agreement has been reached by caucus committees 
of Republicans and Democrats in the Senate with regard 
to the filling of vacancies in the Senate committees. It 
is understood that the Republicans will have the chair- 
manships of forty committees under the new arrange- 
ment, and that the Finance Committee will remain un- 
changed with six Republicans, six Demociats and Sen- 
ator Jones, of Nevada, holding the balance of power. 
Onthe Appropriations Committee Senators Teller and 
Pettigrew will have the balance of power. Senator 
Vest offered a resolution declaring Secretary Gage’s 
order to customs collectors concerning the retroactive 
clause of the Dingley bill to be illegal. After some dis- 
cussion the resolution was referred tothe Finance Com- 
mittee by a vote of 24to 23. Inthe House there was a 
discussion among the Democrats as to the propercourse 
to be pursued toward Republican legislation. Mr. 
Bailey declared himself opposed to factious opposition. 
He would rather, he said, have ‘‘ Republican prosperi- 

‘ty than Democratic depression.” W. A. Jones, of Wis- 
consin, and Robert V. Bell, of Maryland, were nomi- 
nated on Monday as Commissioner and Assistant Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. The latter has had long 
experience inthe Indian service. 


THE hopes that the worst of the floods in the Missis- 
sippi Valley was over have been disappointed. Not- 
withstanding the most arduous efforts, there has beena 
break in the West Levee at Delta, just south of Vicks- 
, burg, and some of the richest bottom lands of Louisi- 
ana are already submerged, and the flood is spreading. 
There is, in addition to the destruction of the crops, 
great danger of loss of life, as the lands lie so low. 
Messages of warning have been sent through the whole 
district for people to flee and carry with them their 
live stock. Davis Island, twenty miles below Vicks- 
burg, is under water, as is also the great Yazoo Delta, 
250 miles long by 100 miles wide. These breaks have 
lessened for the time being the strain upon the lower 
Louisiana levees; but whether the relief will be perma- 
nent is doubtful. From the Missouri River come re- 
ports of increased floods; and when the overflow again 
reaches the Mississippi through the Macon and Tensas 
Rivers there is danger that lands still untouched will 
be overwhelmed. The distress is increasing, and the 
calls for aid will be far greater than has been supposed. 





PRELIMINARY to the formal dedication of the tomb of 
General Grant, at Riverside Drive on April 27th, the 
body of the veteran soldier and President was removed 
last Saturday from the temporary vault where it was 
laid, August 4th, 1885. The General had indicated 
three places where he would prefer to be buried, West 
Point, Galena, O., and this city. Immediately on learn- 
ing of his death, New York, through Mayor W. R. Grace, 
had made offer of a site, to be selected by the family, 
and, the offer being accepted, Riverside Drive was 
chosen by Mrs. Grant. The temporary tomb was 
erected in time for the funeral. The erection of a suit- 
able monument was put in the care of a committee of 
prominent citizens, and the collection of funds com- 
menced well, but then lagged, and in 1890 barely $100,- 
000 had been raised. A special effort was then made 
and the requisite sum secured, a large number of men 
giving $10,000 each, and others $500. Subscriptions 
were also made by Grand Army men. Then followed 
the selection of the exact site, the discussion of plans 
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and the erection of the monument, which is most im- 
posing and visible, not only from the city, but from the 
Hudson and the surrounding country. The credit of 
the completion of the work belongs to Gen. Horace 
Porter, Gen. C. H. T. Collis and Mr. Edward F. Cragin, of 
Chicago. Mr. Cragin undertook most of the detail work 
of raising subscriptions, and showed an indomitable pur- 
pose like that of General Grant himself. 





THE country at large has scarcely appreciated the fact 
that on the first of May thereis to open, at Nashville, 
Tenn., an exposition of exceptional interest. lt was 
originally planned as a Centennial celebration of Ten+ 
nessee Statehood, but it was found impracticable to 
complete the preparations by June Ist, 1896, and accord- 
ingly, the date itself was celebrated in a more quiet way, 
the opening of the Exposition being postponed to May 
Ist, 1897. The delay has not been without advantage. 
Those in charge have not been idle, and the result is 
that so far as depends upon the managers, the Exposi- 
tion will open in complete form. Ordinarily much has 
been left to be filled out after the inauguration. Inthis 
case the only unfinished work is that supplied by out- 
side parties. The whole affair has been managed with 
great public spirit and executive ability. Its financial 
basis is sound. The location selected is admirable and 
has been greatly beautified by art. The buildings are 
massive, ornamental, varied and numerous. They-in- 
clude an auditorium with seats for 6,000 people; build- 
ingy for commerce, agriculture, machinery, textiles, 
transportation, forestry, minerals and the arts; a Gov- 
ernment Building provided by Congress, a Woman’s 
Building, designed by a woman, and a number of State 
buildings. The Negroes have their own building, as at 
the Atlanta Exposition, and it will represent most effect- 
ively the advance made by the race from the old planta- 
tion days to the present with Hampton and Tuskegee. 


THE insurgents in Cuba seem to have had the best of 
it for the last ten days, according to reports from the 
island. They have secured possession of Banes, an 
important port on the north coast, convenient for the 
landing of expeditions, and have so far held it against 
Spanish attacks by sea and land. A battle has been 
fought in the Santa Clara 
province between a strong 
Spanish column of 1,500 
men and a force of Cu- 





a large company of Albanians who had started for 
Greece have returned and are ravaging Epiros. Up 
to the time of the advance of the Turkish troops 
there has been no great change in the situation: 
The insurgents had lost Krania, whieh was retaken by 
the Turks; but they had gained elsewhere and appeared 
to be in good condition. As to the Turkish disposition 
it is difficult to make definite statement. They occupy 
a number of block houses of considerable strength; but 
the Greeks are in a position to cut their commnnications 
and prevent them from support by the main body of 
troops centered at Elassona, Grevena and Janina. It is 
the hope of the Greeks that they will be materially as- 
sisted by an uprising of the Greeks of Epirus, and even 
of the Albanians., The National Committee issued a 
proclamation calling upon all to rise, and if that is re 
sponded to by as many as it is claimed are already 
under arms, the position of the Greek troops will be ma+ 
terially assisted. There are reports, altho how reliable 
it is impossible to say, that large numbers of Albanians 
have deserted from the Turkish Army, joining the 
Greeks, and that even the Moslem Albanians are luke- 
warm in their support of the Sultan. 





THE best statements available in regard to the com- 
parative strength of the Greeks and Turks, show that 
the Turkish army is stronger, tho how much so it is im- 
possible to say; the figures vary from 100,000 to 150,000, 
and those of the Greeks from 80,000 to 100,000. The 
Turks are better trained, but the Greeks are more en- 
thusiastic and have the advantage of thorough acquaint- 
ance with the country. Altho on Turkish soil, the 
Turkish army is practically among enemies, as the local 
knowledge is entirely in the hands of the Greek peas- 
ants, who will give their assistance to the invaders. 
The general plan of the Greek campaign appears to be 
to rest on the defensive along the border and to rely 
upon the fleets both on the west and east shores, espe- 
cially on the east shore, where they plan to attack Sa- 
lonica, and thus cut the communications between the 
Turkish troops and stop supplies from Constantinople. 
It is said that they will also attack the islands of the 
#Egean and possibly Smyrna. Serious opposition from 
the Turkish fleet is not looked for, on account of the 








bans commanded by Gen- 
eral Aleman. The Span- 
iards are said to have been 
defeated, leaving 200 killed 
and wounded on the field. 
The fight lasted all day. A 
force of 100 men under the 
Cuban general Banderas 
has succeeded in eluding 
the vigilance of the Span- 
iards and passing the Juca- 
ro-Moron trocha. It is said 
that the feeling among the 
Spaniards in Havana is 
quite favorable to the pres- 
ent Administration at Wash- 
ington. From Washington 
comes the information that 
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the President’s policy is to 
continue friendly relations 
with Spain, prevent fili- 
bustering expeditions from 
being fitted out in the United States, and insist that 
Spain shall observe the rules of civilized warfare in the 
treatment of Cuban prisoners. According to dispatches 
of last week a number of Spanish guerrillas cut to pieces 
with their machetes thirteen Cubans whom they cap- 
tured as prisoners. Details are given of several other 
similar outrages against humanity, including both men 
and women. A call in Spain for volunteers for Cuba is 
said to have resulted in only 600 offers. 


ING IN THE 


THE Sultan has at last yielded to the pressure brought 
to bear upon him by his Ministry, recalled his Minister 
at Athens, dismissed the Greek Minister at Constanti- 
nople, and ordered the advance of troops, altho there is 
no formal declaration of war. The first act was firing 
by the Turkish batteries at Preveza upon a Greek ves- 
sel in the Gulf of Arta on April 17th. The Greek com- 
mander telegraphed to Athens for instructions, and re- 
ceived orders to bombard Preveza. He did so so thor- 
ougbly that in a few hours the Turkish batteries were 
silenced, and the occupation of the city by the Greeks 
was expected every hour. At the same time Edhem 
Pasha made an advance upon the Greek troops en- 
camped before Larissa, but after severe fighting was 
driven back. Throughout Sunday and Monday the 
fighting continued, apparently without great gain for 
either side and without serious losses. All along the 
line of the frontier Greek insurgent bands have 
entered Turkish territory; and it is reported that 





MAP SHOWING THE GULF OF ARTA AND PREVESA, WHERE FIGHT- 


ADRIATIC IS GOING ON.—“. Y. Herald. 


well-known condition of the Turkish ships of war. If, 
in addition to this, the insurgents receive the support of 
a general rising throughout Macedonia arid Albania, 
the situation of the Turkish army will be seriously 
threatened. The weakest point of the Greek defense is 
the plain of Larissa. Every effort has been made to 
utilize the natural advantages, and if the first on- 
slaught of the Turkish army can be met successfully, 
Greek success is considered most probable. 


Jusr what the effect of the outbreak of hostilities on 
the frontier will be elsewhere is not yet evident. Russia 
has sharply scolded Greece, but the Greeks claim that 
she is still their friend. A definite announcement has 
been made that on the commencement of warany active 
coercion of Greece either in Crete or elsewhere would 
cease. The Balkan States have given no sign of action, 
altho their troops are mobilized and ready for emer- 
gencies. A report that a large portion of the Turkish 
army in Macedonia had been called to the Montenegrin 
frontier indicates that trouble is expected in the north. 
There is considerable anxiety as to the situation in 
Turkey, and there are reports of disturbances soon 
to break out throughout Asia Minor, while the Ar- 
menian revolutionists are threatening disturbance in 
Constantinople. The European Powers have made no 
statement as to their action, and there seems to be 
hope that as there has been no formal declaration of 
war they may yet be able to avert long continued hos- 
tilities. 
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Asking and Receiving. 

Sr. JAMEs believed that temporal as well as spirit- 
ual blessings are embraced in the divine promise; and 
he made this belief the ground of his statement that 
some have not because they ask not, while others ask 
and receive not because they ask amiss. When we 
ask for things which we consider necessary to our 
daily use, we ask not knowing how our prayer will be 
answered; but we ask knowing that God knows we 
have need of ali these things. Is the asking super- 
fluous because we do not know in what way God will 
give the things we ask for, or because God knows 
what we want without our telling him? 

Now asking comes from a sense of need. If men 
do not feel any need they are not likely to ask. They 
have no thought of dependence on God and his Provi- 
dence. They believe in themselves and in their 
power to obtain what they want by their own efforts. 
They say, ‘‘I will not ask God for my daily bread, I 
will go to work and earn it. I will not ask God for a 
home, I will make one myself. I will not ask him 
for garments, I will get them by my own exertions.” 
We cannot affirm that such persons will starve or die 
of exposure. God is merciful to those who are not 
merciful to themselves, or grateful to him. He has 
placed the necessaries, if not the comforts, of life with- 
in reach of all. 

Why, theri, has he directed us to come to him with 
petitions tor the supply of our daily needs? Evident- 
ly he wants us to appreciate the fact of our depend- 
ence on him, and to remember constantly that every 
good and perfect gift cometh from God. Out of the 
feeling of dependence springs the sense of gratitude 
for favors received. We need to have this sense de- 
veloped. One is something less than a man without 
it. It sweetens and enriches the Christian character, 
and prevents it from being centered in self. 

An ungrateful person is generally an intensely self- 
ish person. The Gospel is through and through a 
Gospel of unselfishness. Christ the Master washed 
his disciples’ feet to illustrate unselfish service. 
Christ the Son of God died not for himself, but for 
others, that divine love might be made manifest. 
The God who gave us so great a spiritual gift, also 
made the world and all it contains, and adapted all to 
our use. If we ask not for forgiveness, we have it 
not, tho God knows we need it, We must feel the 
need ourselves, and when we do we naturally ask; 
and when we ask he is faithful and just to forgive us 
all our sins. 

But God is not God only of the spiritual life, but of 
all life; not the Father only of those who become by 
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obedience his spiritual children, but of all men. He 
giveth to all but not to all equally. He can give 
more to those who are anxious to receive and who re- 
ceive gratefully than to those who are indifferent or 
hostile to him. The former have greater capacity for 
good gifts than the latter. One needs to be brought 
into loving relations with God to appreciate his good- 
ness and to profit most by it. He cannot give to 
those who ask amiss, because that would be to foster 
sin. Yeask that ye may spend it on your pleasures, 
said James. The selfish prayer God cannot answer. 
It would be contrary to the principles of his moral 
government. 


War. 


Wak has been declared by Turkey against Greece; 
or rather Turkey has made a proclamation that by 
the initiative of Greece war already exists and that 
the gage of war is accepted. It is declared that by 
the sending of Colonel Vassos to Crete, and by the 
dispatch across the Macedonian frontier of large 
bands of so-called irregulars, Greece has made war 
upon Turkey. We have no doubt that this is correct. 
The act of Greece in sending Colonel Vassos to 
Crete was an act of war which the Powers attempted 
to localize or annul. It may be that the thousands 
of insurgents who crossed the northern. frontier of 
Greece by the direction of the Hetairia Ethnike did 
not go by order of the Greek Government. But it is 
certainly true that no serious effort was made to pre- 
vent them, and at any rate Greece is responsible for 
their going. The technical initiative then is certain- 
ly Greek. 

Nevertheless, the Greek Government was abundant- 
ly justified in invading Crete. It has the same 
justification that any citizen has inrunning to the de- 
fense of one who is being attacked by a bully in the 
streets. Wecannot say as much for the outbreak of 
hostilities along the northern frontier, altho it is im- 
possible not to feel the deepest sympathy with Greece. 
Yet it was not any specific act of oppression in Mace- 
donia nor any specific injury to Greece, but the in- 
flaming of public opinion on account of the interfer- 
ence of the great Powers that made it impossible for 
the passion of the Greek people any longer to be re- 
strained. 

If the great Powers do not intervene this will be a 
terrible war. It is a war of religious fanaticism. It 
is a war of revenge also. Greece hates Turkey with 
a just and bitter hatred; and Turkey will show as lit- 
tle quarter toward Greece. The strength of Turkey 
is vastly greater than that of Greece on land, if not on 
sea; and Greece can make an Offensive war only by 
the help of the Christians in Macedonia and Epirus. 
If Bulgaria and Servia join with Greece the issue 
may be doubtful, but alone Greece would have a 
difficult task to prevent the Turks from marching 
down from Elassonato Athens. On the sea it will 
be different; but Turkey does not propose to send her 
armies by sea. Greece could seize every Mediterra- 
nean island belonging to Turkey and bombard 
Smyrna and Alexandretta, if not Constantinople it- 
self. On land it will be the work of the Greek army 
to cut the railroads and break all lines of communica- 
tion by which the Turkish army is supplied, and to 
provoke uprisings of the Christians and a general civil 
war throughout all European Turkey. The great 
Powers have declared that Greece shall not profit by 
the war. That is easier said than done. If Greece, 
with or without help, can carry on the war success- 
fully she wiil be sure to profit by it. 

The admiration of the world will go to courageous 
Greece, which stands forward asthe sole champion of 
the persecuted Christians. The contempt of the 
world will go to the two despots of Europe—the 
Emperors of Russia and Germany; and of the two 
the Emperor of Germany deserves the more con- 
tempt. Hehas no ancient policy to maintain, no 
manifest destiny to secure Constantinople. His only 
purpose is, by every abject concession, to win Russia 
from the French alliance to an alliance with himself. 
It isa desire to isolate France which makes him truckle 
to Russia. Todo this he is willing to sacrifice any 
number of Christians tothe sword orthe Koran. The 
massacre of tens or hundreds of thousands of 
Christians is nothing to him. The responsibility of 
this war rests upon William II. Itis an amazing 
spectacle to see the Sultan maintained and supported, 
amid crimes that have made the world shudder, by the 
Greek Ruler of Russia and the Protestant ruler of 
Germany, and Turkish armies advised by their best 

military officers. America expressed her sympathy 
with Greece by sending Dr. S. G. Howe and others 
to fight in its war of independence, That sympathy is 
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not quenched, and will not be so long as Greek 
soldiers are singing in the spirit, if not the words of 
Mrs. Howe's Battle Hymn: 


**As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men 
free.’’ 


“Civil Service with Less Starch.” 

GOVERNOR BLACK said in his inaugural address at 
Albany that there was ‘‘too much starch” in the 
Civil Service Law of this State. Near the close of the 
session he has had a bill introduced to take some of 
the ‘‘starch” out of the law; and we are told that it is 
to be passed. The Governor wants it, that cunning 
politician, ‘‘ Lou’’ Payn, wants it, most of the legis- 
lators are said to want it, and doubtless Senator Platt 
and Chairman Lauterbach want it. They are the 
Republican ‘‘ machine,’’ and the Republican ‘‘ma- 
chine’’ is in command, and can have what it wants. 

It is hardly necessary to ask why the ‘‘ machine” 
wants to break down the merit system. It is because 
that system stands in its way. It wants to treat the 
offices as party spoils. It wants to deal them out to 
those of its crew who stand by it through all weathers 
and do its work without scruple or question. The 
crew are attached to it only because it has something 
to give them. It is not the principles of party that 
they care for, it is the spoils. 

Governor Black has taken months to study out a 
scheme to get the offices out of the control of the 
non-partisan Civil Service system. That system is 
embodied in the Constitution of the State and can- 
not be abolished outright. Persons appointed either 
to State or municipal offices on the legal list, must 
be appointed on the ground of ascertained ‘merit 
and fitness.” The scheme devised by the Governor 
is clever in the extreme. It is a device to break 
through and steal all the virtue of the competitive 
system, without technically committing burglary. 
Its method cannot but excite the admiration of keen- 
witted rogues skilled in clever tricks, It is what they 
would call ‘‘slick ’’; it reaches its object so easily, so 
directly, so surely. 

The Black scheme is this: Have two examinations, 
one by the regular examiners and one by the officer 
who has the appointing power. The Constitution 
speaks of both ‘‘ merit and fitness.’’ Let the exam- 
iners examine for ‘‘merit,” marking from 1 to 50; 
then let the appointing officer examine for “fitness,” 
marking in the same way. Add together the two 
ratings and you have the standing. Is it not won- 
derfully clever? It does not propose to abolish any 
civil service commissions, municipal or State, or take 
any Officers out of the classified list; it simply divides 
the labor of examination and the ratings, and makes it 
possible to get any man through who is not a dullard. 
Suppose, for example, an applicant gets the low rating 
of 20 or 25 before the commission; the appointing offi- 
cer can give him 50 for fitness, and he has 70 or 75 and 

passes under the rule. The Grubers who have given 
up office in despair because they could not take in 
the ‘‘heelers” with them may now take courage. If 
this bill becomes a law they can parcel out the offices 
as freely almost as tho there were no Civil Service 
system. 

- Governor Black has, indeed, a clever device. He 
can have it enacted and it may accomplish all he 
hopes from it. But this is not all. It is possible 
that the courts may find a fatal flaw in itand over- 
throw it. We fear not, but it is possible. But one 
thing is sure. There will come a day of reckoning 
and that, too, soon. The people are neither fools 
nor rogues. They believe in things honest and 
straightforward, and will drive out of power and posi- 
tion those who think they will wink at rascality. 
That is what they did with the Hill régime; that is 
what they will surely do with the Black régime. 


The Gifts of a Year. 


THERE is no country on the face of the earth which 
compares with the United States for the liberality of 
its gifts made to the public by men and women of 
means. No other fact more interests the intelligent 
European visitor than the dependence of institutions 
of learning, hospitals, libraries, etc., upon private 
beneficence. Wedo not depend upon the State to do 
everything for us. Wedepend upon individual gen- 
erosity, and we can depend upon it safely. Great 
universities with magnificent endowments spring up 
almost in a night and receive nothing from the pub- 
lic treasury. 7 

The average gifts, counting only amounts reported 
in the public press, from five thousand dollars and up- 
ward, are according to Mr. Rossiter Johnson’s compi- 
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ation for «‘ Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia,” not less 
than $30,000,000 a year, and doubtless not a little is 


omitted, This does not include the gifts in smaller — 


amounts for benevolent and missionary societies. Not- 
withstanding the hard times and the election, the to- 
tal for 1896 exceeded $27,000, 000. : 

As we look over the list we are struck by the pref- 
erence which givers indicate for two objects, colleges 
or universities and hospitals. They seem especially 
interested in the education of the young and in the 
care of the sick and infirm. There are a few large 
gifts, like that of Oliver Ames for a public high school 
at Easton, Mass., or that of Mrs. Schenley for a pub- 
lic: manual training school at Allegheny, Penn., or 
that of Messrs. Havemeyer and Benedict for a gym- 
nasium for the public schools of Greenwich Conn.; 
but the larger gifts are naturally to institutions of 
learning not supported by the State. Barnard Col- 
lege has received large gifts from women. Princeton 
and Yale and Harvard and Leland Stanford have 
been specially favored, while the Chicago University 
has received several millions from friends other than 
Mr. Rockefeller, who has given his main gift during 
the year to his own city of Cleveland for a public 
park, and to Vassar and Barnard Colleges. Mrs. 
Bradley, of Peoria, Ill., gave over two million dollars 
for an institution in that city to be under the control 
of the Chicago University, 

The other cause which specially appeals to givers 
is hospitals. Mrs. Aspinwall gave $3,000,000 by be- 
quest to an Episcopal hospital in Philadelphia, and 
Mr. Shoenberger a bequest of $800,000 for a hospital 
in Pittsburg, and there are many others of smalier 
amounts. 

Gifts to libraries follow after. Mr. Blackstone 
gives $300,000 for a library at Branford Conn.; Mr. 
Donnell a bequest of $630,000 to the New York Free 
Circulating Library; Mrs. Houghton, $125,000 to 
North Adams, Mass.; Mr. Kennedy and Dr. Emmet, 
$300,000 to the New York Public Library, and other 
gifts are of smaller amounts. 

Apart from colleges, hospitals and libraries the gifts 
are scattering and to special objects, like the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, the St. 
Louis cyclone sufferers, a church here and a mission- 
ary society there. 

We see how the choice of the average person turns, 
who has impressed upon him the duty of using his 
money for the benefit of the world. He will proba- 
bly give to a college, perhaps to a hospital, possibly 
toa library. These are the objects that are in the 
public mind. The college or university never has 
enough; it is always holding out its hands; the devel- 
opment of learning keeps it always in arrears; and, if 
this were not so, the development of population would 
doas much. Yet here we notice some irregularities. 
The large gifts to the South, and especially to col- 
leges and other schools for the benefit of the Negroes, 
have been sadly few and small. We very seldom hear 
of one that has received so comfortable an endow- 
ment that it can depend on its own trustees instead of 
on a missionary society. They are all begging for 
their daily bread instead of for years to come. So 
missionary colleges abroad receive very few gifts. It 
is strange that such institutions as Robert College, in 
Constantinople, to take one illustration of great serv- 
ice and great need, are not oftener remembered in 
wills or in living benefactions. Hospitals make an 
attractive appeal to relieve visible suffering. There is 
some danger, we suspect, that this appeal will be 
overdone, There is yet an almost unlimited call for 
public libraries, altho a few large cities and smaller 
towns are very comfortably provided for. There is 
no more attractive way in which a man who has ac- 
quired wealth can benefit his native town and at the 
same time provide a memorial of himself. 

We suspect that gifts to museums and public art 
galleries, made mostly in pictyres and collections, 
have failed to be recorded. There must have been 
more than we find in the list. Every man of wealth 
ought to be acollector of some sort, and valuable 
collections are likely to be bequeathed, or given to 
the public. This is one of the finest features of 
American public spirit. 

Great pictures and all antiquities valuable for artistic 
or historical purposes, ought to reach the public mu- 
seum at last, even altho they may rest on the way in 
some private collection. We observe one large gift 
of a park to the city of Cleveland. Itis a beautiful 
kind of g:ft that ought to be repeated many times, 

Then there are great wants, generally of some 
branch of learning, which nobody will ever think of 
supplying. Who will supply the fund necessary to 
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prepare the needed critical editions of the Old Syriac 
Scriptures? Nobody. Who will enable the Metro- 
politan Museum to make such a collection of Baby- 
lonian antiquities as brings the scholars of the world 
in annual summer pilgrimage to the British Museum? 
Nobody. Who will give the money to establish and 
support, at suitable places, not zoological and botan- 
ical gardens for the delectation of a city public, but 
gardens of domestication and acclimatation of animals 
and plants, with a view to the production and study 
of crosses and breeds? Many such wants could be 
suggested by specialists to those who are asking what 
good work they can put their money to after they are 
gone. But the lesson we draw from the grand rec- 
ord of the year is, Give what you can in life, and give 
by bequest, if God has given you wealth, to objects 
that are of real importance to the public. Give in 
the line of your tastes, if you have any; and if not, 
ask the advice of public-spirited men or of scholars. 





Our Minister at Constantinople. 


THE appointment of President James B. Angell, of 
the University of Michigan, as United States Minister 
to Constantinople, will satisfy every one interested in 
American fame abroad, and especially in American 
interests in Turkey. Those interests are in about as 
low a condition as possible consistent with continued 
existence. Under the peculiar management of the 
late Administration and Minister Terrell American 
claims have been persistently ignored and American 
rights—left to slumber. 

The new Minister will have a most difficult task; 
but we believe that so far as he himself is concerned, 
he will prove fully equal to it. His experience as 
special envoy to China, and in negotiating the Immi- 
gration Treaty with that Empire has given him an in- 
sight into Oriental methods of thought and action, 
and made him acquainted with the relations between 
European and Asiatic politics. As member of the 
Bering Sea Commission he has become familar 
with Western diplomatic usages. Aside from this 
practical introduction to his duties he has long been a 
careful student of international law and politics, is well 
acquainted with the missions in Turkey. On some ac- 
counts we are sorry that efforts to raise the rank of 
the Legation, or to secure a special character for the 
new representative have failed, and yet there are ad- 
vantages in pursuing regular methods, Our Gov- 
ernment asks no extraordinary privileges, claims no 
peculiar rights. It may be just as well that it presents 
no exceptional features in the appointment. 

If President Angell is to succeed he will need the 
cordial, efficient support of the Government. The 
Turkish Government must be given to understand 
not only through our Legation at Constantinople, but 
through its Legation at Washington, that American 
citizens must be protected and that violations ‘of 
American rights must be punished. Mere apologies, 
promises for the future, are not sufficient. Indemni- 
ties must be paid. Criminals must be brought to 
trial and punished." Such farces as those that followed 
the attack on Miss Melton, the murders of Lenz and 
Stupe, the destruction of property at Harpfit, Marash 
and Constantinople, the arrest and deportation of 
Knapp, not to speak of numerous other cases, will 
not be submitted to. There need be, there nmst be, 
no bluster. We have had enough of that for four 
years, Wahat we want now is intelligent, firm action, 
That President Angell will give. , 





It was, perhaps, fortunate that Dr. Meredith, of 
Brooklyn; happened to be present at Savannah, last 
week, atthe meeting of the Georgia Convention, which 
is the storm center of Congregationalists on the color 
question. Dr. Meredith was present and active at the 
meeting of the Congregational National Council in 
Worcester eight years ago when the white churches 
were admitted which came over from some minor Meth- 
odist bodies; and he then and afterward vouched for 
them that they should admit the colored churches to 
their district conferences, or he would, like the Cornish 
men, ‘‘ know the reason why.”’ So at the meeting last 
week in which the Negro delegates were in an over- 
whelming majority he was made chairman of the com- 
mittee of the Convention which considered as reported 
on page 14, on the case of the colored church at Atlanta 
which had tried to apply for membership of a district 
conference, but whose delegates were refused admis- 
sion to the room. The Convention treated the case 
with great forbearance, gave the white conference a 
delicate rebuke, and the whole matter is happily ad- 
vanced. Especially are we glad that the Georgia As- 
sociation, colored, the original Congregational body 
which covered the whole State, is to be disbanded. 
There is no decent reason why three Congregational 
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State bodies should exist in Georgia, one for whites, one 
for Negroes, and athird, a Convention of the delegates 
of both. We presume the colored churches in southern 
Georgia will form two or three district conferences and 
that the scattered colored churches in northern Georgia, 
at Atlanta, Athens and Marietta will apply for member- 
ship in the district conferences which cover their terri- 
tory. After eight years it is time that it was settled 
whether or not the white Congregational churches of 
Georgia will grant fellowship to their colored brethren 
who are quite equal to them in the membership of their 
churches and in the education and culture of their peo- 
ple and pastors. Congregational principles ought not 
to be played with much longer. 





IN the discussion, last week, in the New York East 
Methodist Conference, on the question of admitcing 
women to the General Conference, some absurd things 
were said against it. It wascalled ‘‘ areform against 
nature.” Isthe long and honorable reign of Queen 
Victoria a reform against nature? Another intimated 
that he should vote that the ladies remain ladies and 
stay out of the General Conference. If ladies cannot 
be ladies in the General Conference, the influences of 
that body must be pretty bad. A third speaker said 
woman suffrage destroys chivalry in man and modesty 
in woman. The scene in a convention of women in 
Denver, Col., where hair-pulling is said to have been 
indulged in, was referred to as an illustration in point. 
But it has been shown that the report was wholly 
imaginary. Even if it were true it would prove 
no more than similar rows in conventions of men. 
Both sexes are human. It is quite too late in the 
centuries to offer arguments which the example of 
Miss Willard, Mrs. Ballington Booth and scores of 
other noble women proves empty and fallacious. We 
find no fault with the statement that ‘‘ whatever place 
God and Nature intended woman to occupy in the fami- 
ly she should also occupy in the Church and in the 
State,’’ only with the use made of it. Plenty of wives 
as well as widows, are at the head of households. 
There are women equally fitted to lead in Church and 
State. A woman made a good assistant Attorney- 
General of Kansas. Who can say that there are not 
godly, cultivated women who would make good bishops? 





CONGRESSMAN SHATTUC, of Ohio, has nominated a 
colored lad to a cadetship at Annapolis. The boy got 
the appointment by open competition, and the Con- 
gressman is doing no more than his bounden duty in 
refusing to withdraw the nomination because the boy 
is colored. Itis said that the students will make life 
disagreeable for him; that they will attempt in every 
way to getrid of him by reporting him for every imag- 
inable misdemeanor, and that he will not only be os- 
tracized, but really persecuted. Ostracism he can 
stand; his race has stood it formany years. But some- 
body has got to make himself a martyr to the cause of 
equal rights, and we trust this young man, D. J. 
Bundy, of Cincinnati, will have grace and grit enough 
to fight his fight and to open the way for successors. 
One-tenth of the population of this country have Negro 
blood, and they have just as much right as white boys 
to the privileges of the Naval Academy at Annapolis or 
the Military Academy at West Point. The traditions of 
Annapolis have never been broken down as they have 
at West Point, and itis time they were. Congressman 
Shattuc has heard that if he persisted in appointing 
Bundy it would break up the school and that other stu- 
dents would resign. His answer was, ‘ Let them re- 
sign’; and he is right. We believe that he will see to 
it that the boy goes to Annapolis and is not driven out. 


THE following letter from Frederick A. Henry, Esq., 
of Cleveland, O., may be taken as the representative 
utterance of hundreds of our readers: 


I trust. that your system of prizes, offered weekly for 
puzzles solved, will be extended to the cryptogram entitled 
“ Facsimile of a Letter by Dean Stanley,” on page 6 (402) 
of your number for April rst, 1897. 

The fascination which this enigma exercisesis paralleled 
only by the elusiveness of its so.ution. In the tormer as- 
pect it recalls the fatal spell of ‘‘ Punch in the presence of 
the passenjare,”’ whiie in the latter it is as mind-dethron- 
ing as Horace Greeley’s autograph advice to the young 
man who inquired how the turnip might be made to develop 
vines after the similitude of the potato. In all the annals 
of graphic art, from the miraculous handwriting at Bel- 
shazzar’s feast to the podographic feats exhibited in dime 
museums, there surely is nothing to compare with this. 

Moreover, the text of the article which it illustrates, 
viz., ‘‘ Reminiscences of Dean Stanly, by the Very Rev. F. 
W. Farrar,” contains a related and scarcely less bewilder - 
ing puzzle. I quote from the same page, 6 (402): 

“ When I was elected Headmaster of Mariborough Col- 
lege, in December, 1870, 1 received the letter of which a 
facsimile is here given. It is tar more legible than most of 
those in the bundie which lies betore me. I will ask the 
reader to look at the word ‘ Deanery,’ which shows the fact 
that Stanley’s written words were often only indicated by 
their first letter. . . - Whig 

“When, atter considerable hesitation, I accepted the 
canonry at Westminster, he wrote, with his usual kindness: 

“«My dear Farrar:—~1 shall indeed ve delignted to wel- 
come so great an accession to our Abbey stat.’ 


Now, not only is there no word “‘ Deanery” contained in 
the facsimile (exceptin the printed, or graven, letter-head} 
but the words quoted from the second letter appear in this 
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facsimile of the frst one, save that a word, which may or 
tnay not pe * here’’ appears in the facsimile, after the word 
“‘welcome.”’ Evidently Dean Farrar furnished the wrong 
letter to the engraver. It certainly is to be hoped that the 
letter he intended to furnish “ is far more legible than,’ 
this one, at least, of those in his “ bundle.” 

Despite this mistake, any confidential communication 
contained in the letter thus spread open to the world is as 
safe as if it were still immured within that “ bundle” of 
illegibility. Not to be irreverent, it may be suggested that 
if Dean Stanley were required to do penance, he might now 
appropriately be expiating by proxy the sins of expression 
which must have been indulged by the “ devils ’’ who dealt 
with his “‘ copy.’’ -Cannot THE INDEPENDENT persuade 
Dean Farrar to furnish a translation—if he can? I have 
made several—each better than the last—but, lest I bring 
scandal upon Dean Stanley’s memory, I forbear to quote 
them. In point of aroused curiosity regarding what Dean 
Stanley really did write on this occasion, there must surely 
be others of your readers than the undersigned, who are 
haunted by a spirit of unrest which Dean Farrar alone can 
lay. 

The ‘‘mistake’’ referred to comes from our having 
omitted one of the two facsimiles sent. We do not care 
to ask Archdeacon Farrar for a translation; but with a 
confidence shaken rather than confirmed by our own ex- 
perience in deciphering Dean Stanley’s articles and 
poems sent to us by him for publication we give as 
good an essay as we can: 

‘* DEANERY, WESTMINSTER, April 11th, 1876. 

“My dear Farrar:—I shall indeed be delighted to: wel- 
come here so great an accession to our Abbey staff. As to 
the details, I will place you at once in communication with 
[the] chief curate. The house you will also see without 
difficulty. I shall be here from 12 till 3 P.M. 

‘“* Yours sincerely, 
“A. P. STANLEY. 

“I quite understand that you may elect Calcutta, and I 
will not have grudged you to that great see.”’ 

On the ‘‘ Yours sincerely’’ we are open to correction. 
The rest is substantially correct, we think. 


Mr. Bryan, the Democratic nominee for President 
last year, in an address last week, in Washington, at 
the anniversary of Jefferson’s birthday, said: 

“The position taken by the Democratic Party in 1896 will 

not be surrendered. If you doubt the permanency of the 
Chicago platform as a party creed go among the rank and 
file of the party, and measure the zeal and enthusiasm 
which that platform has aroused, and you will realize the 
impossibility of taking a backward step.” 
We fear this is only tootrue. There is no sign so far 
that the party is coming back to its old position, and 
there are some indications to the contrary. But if we 
can have a speedy and satisfactory settlement of the 
Tariff and monetary questions by Congress, we shall 
have a return of the prosperity the country enjoyed 
prior to 1893. Prosperity will do more than a cam- 
paign of speaking to overcome the conviction that free 
silver coinage is the only panacea for our ills. It would 
be a practicable demonstration that it was not Mr. 
Cleveiand’s ‘‘ determination to complete the demoneti- 
zation of silver, and make the gold standard perpetual,’’ 
as Mr. Bryan charges, that made the times hard. Be- 
cause, if that were so, nothing but free silver coinage 
would put us where we were. There were other causes 
for the depression; and we believe that the events of the 
near future will prove that the suffering was caused 
more by too much than by too little silver. 


SomE astonishing things are being said in English 
periodicals about men and things in the United States. 
We do not so much wonder that English newspapers 
should sometimes go wrong; butin the staid and un- 
hurried reviews we look for more careful statements. 
In The National Review for March there is an article on 
President McKinley, by A. Maurice Low, in which we 
are told that the McKinley bill ‘‘ turned an overwhelm- 
ing majority in the Lower House into an equally sweep- 
ing Democratic majority, and defeated him [McKinley] 
for re-election to Congress.’’ In the Congress which 
passed the bill the Republicans had 166 members, and 
the Democrats 159—a majority of 7—hardly ‘‘an over- 
whelming’’ majority. The author says nothing about 
the gerrymandering of McKinley’s district as an ele- 
ment making for his defeat. In another place Mr. 
Low says that in 1892 the opponents of Harrison had 
relied on Blaine to stand as their candidate; but ‘‘at 
the last moment Blaine refused to permit his name to 
be used.”’ This, as everybody knows, is the exact con- 
trary of the fact. Blaine, at the last moment, resigned 
as Secretary of State, that he might enter the arena as 
acandidate. Turning to The Westminster Review, we 
find, in an article on International Arbitration, by R. D. 
Melville, this statement: 

“The finding of the Halifax Commission upon the matter 
of the Newfoundland Fisheries was, like the ‘Alabama and 
previous questions, against this country.” 

This. is strange indeed. We have always supposed it 
was against the United States, and some of our best 
statesmen have been inclined to regard the decision as 
unjust. Certainly, the tribunal awarded Great Britain 
the sum of $5,500,000, and we paid it. Thus Prof. J, 
B. Moore, in ‘‘ The United States and International 
Arbitration’; Professor Woolsey, in ‘‘ International 
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Law’’; ‘‘ Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia’’ for 1877, and 
other authorities. It could hardly be said that the de- 
cision was against Great Britain from the mere fact 
that $5,500,000 instead of $14,280,000 was awarded. 
Mr. Melville further does injustice to history when he 
accuses us of delay in paying the British claims under 
the decision of the Paris Tribunal in the Bering Sea 
Seal case. The commission to determine the award 
which we are to pay has not yet named the amount. It 
is true Canada agreed to settle with us for a lump sum, 
but we chose to have the matter go to a commission. 


Ir is singular that the English press should be dis- 
turbed by cur request for a modification of the regula- 
tions for the protection of the seals in the Bering Sea. 
They treat the request as a proposition to reopen the 
question settled by the Paris tribunal. It will be per- 
fectly clear to anybody who will give a little attention 
to the subject that what we ask is not a reopening of 
any question settled by that tribunal. The decision at 
Paris was adverse to our claim that we had exclusive 
rights in Bering Sea, and could prevent pelagic sealing 
beyond the ordinary three-mile limit recognized ‘by in- 
ternational law. The decision involved the right of 
British vessels seized by otr revenue cutters, beyond 
the three-mile limit from the Alaskan coast, to claim 
damages. Accordingly a commission has been endeav- 
oring to ascertain what those damages are,and it is ex- 
pected that a decision will be reached this year. The 
Paris tribunal did not fail to recognize the importance 
of preserving the seal, and it proposed. and adopted a 
series of regulations designed to prevent the useless 
slaughter of the fur-bearing animals. These regula- 
tions provided for a close season, extending from May 
Ist to July 31st, in which sealing is almost entirely pro- 
hibited. .From reports of experts, there can be no doubt 
that some of these regulations are ineffective, and that 
unless something is done the seal will speedily disap- 
pear. In appointing Messrs. Foster and Hamlin to se- 
cure if possible some changes in these regulations, 
President McKinley had not the remotest thought of 
reopening the Bering Sea question. That is closed; 
but under the decision of the tribunal we may, without 
being properly accused of acting in bad faith, seek for 
better regulations even before the five-year period ex- 
pires. The decision itself provided for this much in 
the clause declaring that the regulations shall continue 
in force until ‘‘ abolished or modified by common agree- 
ment.” This is what weare now seeking; and if Great 
Britain for any reason should deem it best to withhold 
her consent to any modification, we are powerless. The 
British publicseems to be very sensitive on the subject 
of international arbitration and is quite ready to believe 
that we are not willing to abide by the decisions of tri- 
bunals when they are adverse to us. Weare sure that 
in this they do us an injustice. 


THERE has been so much to criticise in the proceed- 
ings of the Legislature at Albany that we are glad to 
find something that we can commend. Amendments 
designed to make the Raines liquor law more effective 
have been adopted by both houses against the most 
strenuous opposition. A large number ot Republicans, 
representing chiefly the cities, declined to support the 
amendments, and city bosses generally were in great 
trouble about them; but there were more than enough 
Republican votes in both houses to adopt them. It re- 
quired a great deal of courage to do so in the face of 
the strong representations that were made that it would 
involve the party in disaster in New York, Brooklyn, 
Buffalo and other cities. But the leaders seemed to 
feel that something was due to public sentiment, and 
they resolved tostand by the amendmentsat all hazards. 
The result will probably be a much more effective law. 
The amendments are intended to prevent the formation 
of nominal clubs to sell liquor without license and also 
the opening of ‘‘ hotels,” so-called, under the provisions 
applying to places intended for the entertainment of 
travelers. There are several other amendments which 
promise to make the law more effective by way of pre- 
venting evasions. It is not in the direction of improve- 
ment, however, that provision is made for special all- 
night licenses for ‘‘ Raines-law dances and Bradley- 
Martin balls.’”’ Another year of experiment with the 
law as amended will prove whether the tax-law system 
is better than the ordinary high license system. In 
many points the Raines law is a great improvement on 
the Ohio tax law, after which it was modeled. 





THAT a new order of things in the distribution of 
illuminating gas in this city will result from the thor- 
ough discussion of the question of municipal control or 
municipal ownership, which has been going on within 
the past few weeks, is sincerely to be hoped. New York 
has been decidedly behind many other American cities in 
this matter; we have had altogether too many gas com- 
panies; too much tearing up of streets, and have paid 
much too high prices for the service rendered. The ex- 
perience of Philadelphia, which has long pursued the 
policy of municipal ownership and supply, has not been 
altogether satisfactory, and a few years ago there were 


such scandals of municipal politics in connection with - 


the gas manufacture that the people of other cities-in 
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this country have felt some hesitation ‘about imitating 
the Philadelphia experiment. Later experience in other 
towns, not only in the United States but throughout 
Europe and in Australia, has demonstrated that gas 
can be, and is, supplied to consumers at much lower 
prices under municipal management than by private com- 
panies. Paris started with a system of private monopo- 
ly, under which the city was partitioned among several 
companies. Since 1870 the business has been controlled 
by a single company, which is obliged to lay its mains 
on instruction by the city, and the quality and price of 
the gas furnished is regulated by its charter. The com- 
pany pays to the city $40,000 a year for its privileges, 
and a tax of 40 cents for 100cubic meters of gas. Divi- 
dends are limited to 13 per cent. annually, and from 
this must be taken a sinking fund which will enable 
the city in the year 1910 to buy up the entire plant. In 
addition, the city receives a further share of surplus 
earnings, which amounts to about $400,000 annually. It 
thus appears that even under private ownership, both 
municipalities and consumers may derive enormous ad- 
vantages which in New York have been allowed to go 
wholly to the gas companies. Massachusetts, as is 
well known, is trying the different experiment of con- 
trolling all gas businesses by means of a State Commis- 
sion, which has very great powers, including that of 
arbitrarily fixing the price to consumers. 





....The loss of Prof. Edward D. Cope to the list of 
American scientific scholars is one that is too serious 
to pass without special mention. He was consumed 
with the purpose of adding to human knowledge in the 
department of biology and especially paleontology. He 
spent his patrimony in the work of collecting fossils in 
the West and in publishing the results. A multitude of 
species owe to him their names. For some time he was 
a constant contributor to THE INDEPENDENT and some 
of his discoveries were first published in our columns. 
Indeed, there was a sort of rivalry between him and 
Prof. O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, as to who should do 
the most and who should first describe new species. Of 
late years he has given special attention to the theoret- 
ical side of biology and has been recognized as perhaps 
the most philosophical student of evolution in this coun- 
try. He led a reaction from the natural selection of 
Darwin; and his Neo-Lamarckianism is adopted by a 
school of young biologists. Fora number of years he 
has been one of those that have added distinction to the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


....No one is surprised to hear Chairman Lauter- 
bach, of the Republican Committee of New York, say 
that if a Republican cannot be elected Mayor of the 
Greater New York next fall, ‘‘ better far that there 
should be placed in power a true Democrat, even a 
Tammany Hall Democrat, than that we should aid to 
elect. °. aman of no party.’’ Thisis the view of 
your ordinary politician. He hates any but partisan 
government, even for a municipality. The Citizens’ 
Union must expect an alliance of Democratic. and Re- 
publican partisans, if the non-partisan ticket should 
have promise of success. It istime we began to con- 
duct our municipal campaigns on other than mere party 
grounds. Wemay fail of success at first, but it will 
come in time. 

....Dhe United Presbyterian says: 

“If the members of the Young People’s societies in the 

several Cliturches make sure of sustaining close relations to 
Christ arid his truth, they need not much concern them- 
selves about closer relations with each other.” 
The Apostle John wrote: ‘‘He that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom 
he hath not see?”’ Love grows by what it feeds on. It 
is pretty difficult for people to have close relations who 
never see each other or have anything to do with each 
other. 


....The loss of Jersey City to the Republican Party 
was deserved. Not that they governed it badly, but 
the Legislature, in order to prolong the party rule, 
passed a law to put over the election from April till next 
fall,and extending the time of Mayor Wanser to the 
first of next January. Relying on this they made no 
preparations for a spring election, not expecting that the 
Supreme Court would overthrow the law. That kind 
of legislation is bad legislation, and in this case it car- 
ries punishment with it. 


....An article by President F. E. Clark, of the Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, published in our issue of March 
18th, warning American parents of the danger to their 
morals of having their children educated on the Conti- 
nent of Europe, has called forth some question; but we 
have a strongly corroborative letter from Dr. Albert 
W. Clark, who has been engaged in the missionary 
work of the American Board in Austria for twenty 
years. He tells sad stories of the immorality of Vienna 
and Prague, which we do not care to repeat. 


...-This conclusive reason against the admission of 
women to the Methodist General Conference was given 
last week: 

“If St. Paul was inspired, woman has no place in the 
government of the Methodist Church.” 

True; but only because the ministers have refused to 
let her occupy it. They will vote to let her in by and ~ 
by, and yet dono wrong to St, Paul's inspiration. 


. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
The Alliance of Retormed Churches. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


BY JESSE W. BROOKS, PH.D. 


THE Western Section of the Executive Commission of 
the ‘‘ Alliance of the Reformed Churches throughout 
the world holding the Presbyterian System’’ had its 
spring meeting in Chicago on Thursday, April rsth. 

The Alliance, which is nowtwenty years old, was or- 
ganized forthe purpose of bringing Presbyterians of 
all countries into closer fellowship. The first Pan- 
Presbyterian Council met at Edinburgh in 1877. The 
regular meetings of the Alliance have been held every 
four years; the second was at Philadelphia in 1880; 
the third at Belfast in 1884; the fourth at London in 
1888; the fifth at Toronto in 1892; the sixth at Glasgow 
last year; and the seventh is to be held at Washington 
in Ig00. 

Ninety-five branches of the Presbyterian Church are 
represented by the Alliance; and in 1877 it was esti- 
mated that 20,000,000 individuals were connected with 
these several branches. 

During the interim between the quadrennial meetings 
the business of the Alliance is conducted by the Execu- 
tive Committee, which is divided into an Eastern Sec- 
tion and a Western Section. The former includes the 
members who represent the different branches in Eu. 
rope, and the latter those who represent all the differ- 
ent branches in America. 

This meeting was one of the largest ever held by the 
Western Section. Of the sixty-six members of the com- 
mission nearly half were present. 

Business sessions were held in the morning and 
afternoon at the Church of the Covenant,of which the 
Rev. W. S. P. Bryan, D.D., is pastor. The Rev. Princi- 
pal Wm. Caven, LL.D., of Toronto, presided, and the 
Rev. W. H. Roberts, D.D., was scribe. The other 
officers were all present except the recording secretary. 
Dr. David Waters, of Newark, N. J., whose place was 
filled by the Rev. Wm. Cochrane, D.D.. of Brantford, 
Canada. 

The report of the Treasurer, George Junkin, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, showed a satisfactory condition of the 
finances. All the constituent Churches of the Alliance 
had paid their apportionment for maintaining the work. 

Greetings were received from the Waldensian Church 
through the Rev. Daniel Buffa, of Messina, Italy. 
There was a long discussion regarding the celebration 
of the approaching 250th anniversary of the adoption 
of the Westminster Standards, which are used authori- 
tatively by forty-one of the bodies included in the Alli- 
ance, and it was finally : 

“* Resolved, That the Western Section of the Executive 
Commission tender to those Churches in the Alliance holding 
the Westminster Confession and catechisms its hearty con- 
gratulations upon the approach of the 250th anniversary of 
the adoption of those widely influential historic standards 
of Christian faith and practice."’ 


Representatives from each of the constituent Churches 
were appointed as contributors to the Quarterly Regis- 
ter, the official organ cf the council; and it was decided 
that annual reports of the work of the Commission 
should be sent to all these bodies. 

The following members of the Commission were ap- 
pointed to visit the approaching assemblies and synods 
to convey the greetings of the Alliance: Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, The Rev. W. 
S. P. Bryan, D.D., of Chicago; Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, the Rev. M. D. Hoge, D.D., of Rich- 
mond, Va.; Reformed Church in America, the Rev. 
David James Burrell, D.D., of New York; United Pres- 
byterian Church, the Rev. W. S. Owens, D.D., of Indi- 
ana, Penn.; Reformed Presbyterian Church, the Rev. 
T. P. Stevenson, D.D., of Philadelphia; Canada 
Presbyterian Church, the Rev. Wm. Cochrane, D.D., 
of Brantford;;Canada and Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church, Pres. A. E. Turner, of Lincoln, Il. 

The time for future meetings was discussed and ‘‘ the 
Thursday after the second Sabbath of April and the last 
Thursday of October” were fixed as dates for committee 
meetings hereafter. 

In the evening the commission was tendered a ban- 
quet at Kinsley’s by the Chicago Ministerial Associa- 
tion, at which covers were laid for about three hun- 
dred. The after-dinner program was directed by Dr. J. 
L. Withrow, of the Third Presbyterian Church, of Chi- 
cago, Moderator of the’General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States of America. Dr. 
W. T. Meloy, of the First United Presbyterian Church, 
of Chicago, spoke the words of welcome. He told the 
visitors how busy the Chicago preachers were in their 
effort ‘‘to maintain the perseverance of the saints and 
to overthrow the dogged perseverance of the sinners.” 
He felt sure that there was nothing wrong with God’s 
election, but was equally certain that there was little 
right with man’s election in Chicago. The strength of 
Prestyterianism he saw in the fact that a generation 
ago every Presbyterian home was a theological sem- 
inary for teaching doctrine to the children. Dr. Meloy 
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felt there was an important work for the Alliance inas- 
much as ‘‘ we have been too much divided up in the past.” 

Principal Caven, of Knox College, Toronto, responded 
happily to the address of welcome. He declared that 
the Reformed Churches to-day felt a unity which they 
have not felt since the sixteerth century. What 
prompted the organization of the Alliance was the feel- 
ing that the different branches of the Reformed Church 
stood too far apart. One of the aims of the Alliance 
was to assist the weaker Presbyterian bodies of the 
Continent of Europe. This had beep done for the Wal- 
densian Church and also for the Bohemian Church. 
The great object of the Alliance is ‘‘to promote the 
glory of our Redeemer,” and to insist that ‘‘ all servants 
of our God in heaven and earth are one.’’ Pres. 
William H. Black, of Marshall, Mo., gave an address 
upon ‘‘ The Mission of Presbyterianism.’’ He said that 
seventy-nine per cent. of the educated men of our coun- 
try were educated in denominational schools. Presby- 
terians must care for and cherish the colleges. They 
must cultivate the spirit of democracy and emphasize 
the importance of evangelistic work. President Black 
thought that the great revivals of the century had all 
originated with Presbyterians. 

Dr. Roberts, the President of the last Council, held at 
Glasgow, spoke of the work of that Council and of the 
Presbyterian enterprise of Scotland’s metropolis,which, 
he declared, is growing at the present time faster than 
Chicago, and which, with a million population, is sus- 
taining three hundred Presbyterian churches. Presby- 
terians must stand as a unit to-day, and the different 
branches must understand that ‘‘ they agree far more in 
the things in which they agree, than they differ in the 
things wherein they differ.’’ 

The closing address was delivered by Dr. D. Sage 
Mackay, of Newark, representing the Reformed Church 
of America, which has the longest continuous history 
of any branch of the Presbyterian family on this con- 
tinent, and which traces its history back through the 
continuous records of the Collegiate Church of New 
York City to the year 1628. Dr. Mackay delivered an 
eloquent address upon ‘‘ Our Antecedents.” He spoke 
of the Presbyterians as ‘‘the custodians of human 
right against the tyranny of human might,” and felt 
sure that all present were glad to be Presbyterians. 

Three new members of the commission were ap- 
pointed, viz.: Col. John J. McCook, of New York; the 
Rev. Dr. W. W. Moore, of Virginia, and the Rev. Dr. 
J. M. King, of Winnipeg, Manitoba. Invitations for 
the next meeting of the Commission were received from 
the Presbyterian Ministers’ Association of St. Louis 
and from the Reformed churches of Reading, Penn. 
The latter was accepted, and the Rev. Dr. Roberts and 
Dr. James I. Good were appointed a committee to ar- 
range forthe public gathering in connection with the 
Reading meeting next October. 

Irvinc Park, Cuicaco, ILL. 


Methodist Constitutional Amendments. 


NEARLY all the Methodist conferences have now 
voted on the constitutional questions submitted by the 
General Conference of May, 1896, and there is no doubt 
that both have failed. One of these amendments has 
to do with the eligibility of women to seats in the Gen- 
eral Conference; the other with equal representation 
in that body forlaymen. Both of these questions have 
been voted on in previous years. The cause of the lay- 
men seems to make little progress. It has come up 
again and again in the General Conference; it has been 
submitted to the annual conferences several times, but 
always without result. The woman question went 
the rounds of the conferences in 1895~-’95, and was very 
nearly carried. 

Constitutional changes are made in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by a two-thirds vote of the General 
Conference and by a three-fourths vote of the annual 
conferences. The latter are composed exclusively 
of ministers. In the Cleveland General Confer- 
ence there were 338 ministerial ani 200 lay delegates. 
Modifications in .the Restrictive Rules, which restrict 
the powers of the General Conference, cannot be made 
by the General Conference, where laymen constitute 
somewhat more than one-third of the voting strength; 
they must have the consent of the annual conferences, 
three-fourths of the ministers present voting in the 
affirmative. The ministers not being willing to cut 
down their own representation in the General Confer- 
ence, steadily refuse to grant equal representation to 
the laymen. The total vote, with only a fewconfer- 
ences to hear from, indicates the impossibility of secur- 
ing equal representation. This proposal is, there- 
fore, again rejected, and the General Conference of 
1900 will be constituted like those which have been 
held since 1872, when laymen were first admitted. 
Some ministers who have voted in the negative deny 
that they are opposed to the principle of equal repre- 
sentation; they insist that the basis of representation 
should be changed. 

The loss of the amendment to make women eligible to 
seats inthe General Conference was not anticipated 
when the General Conference at Cleveland voted last 
May to submit it, There had beena sharp division on 


. exclusively.to men. 
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the question of seating several women who had_ been 
elected as delegates. A majority of the Conference, at 
least at the outset, believed that the women who had 
been elected were entitled to seats, without any change 
in the Restrictive Rules. They held that the Rule 
which admitted laymen, by a fair and unforced inter- 
pretation was equally applicable to women. The Gen- 
eral Conference of 1888 had, it is true, decided that 
women could not be properly admitted without a defi- 
nite modification of the Rule; but the General Confer- 
ence of 1892 had, on the theory that women could not 
properly be excluded, submitted as an amendment a 
proposition so to change the Rule as to make it apply 
This was denounced by some as a 
parliamentary trick, and most of the conferences re- 
fused to vote onit. They chose to vote on another 
proposition, not submitted, for a change looking to the 
admission of women. This proposition lacked a few 
score of votes only of receiving the constitutional three- 
fourths. 

The names of the women elected were placed on the 
list of delegates by the secretary of the General Confer- 
ence, and their names were read when the roll was called. 
They were technically members of the Conference, 
therefore, and could have taken part in the organization 
if they had deemed it best todoso. Seats had been as- 
signed them. After organization their right to sit was 
challenged. A long and able discussion followed. The 
gravity of the issue was understood byall. Finally, by 
concessions on both sides, a solution was reached by 
which it was agreed that no formal decision of the 
question of eligibility should be made in view of an 
early and final settlemént of the whole question by 
the submission of an amendment to the Church. The 
Conference, by the extraordinary vote of 425 to 98—far 
beyond the necessary two-thirds—agreed to submit an 
amendment, in due form, to make women eligible. 

This result was regarded as a very fortunate one. 
Many had feared that if the women had been declared 
eligible the Church would have been divided; and in 
the good feeling caused by the fortunate agreement 
many voted for the amendment who had been strongly 
opposed to the principle, and it was believed by the 
great majority that the annual conferences would ap- 
prove the amendment, and women would rightfully 
take their seats in the General Conference of 1900. 

But the vote of the conferences, begun last fall and 
now about completed, means a great disappointment. 
It stands at present as follows: For the amendment, 
6,200; against it, 2,843. This, it will be seen, is far 
short of the necessary three-fourths. It is an actual 
majority of 3,357, but it falls short of the constitutional 
requirement by over 400 votes. Compared with the vote 
of the conferences in 1895-'96, it appears that there has 
been no falling off on the affirmative vote, but a large 
gain in the negative vote. The colored conferences 
have gone heavily for the amendment this time; in the 
previous vote some of them gave a considerable vote 
against it. The German conferences hold firmly to 
their former overwhelming opposition. The Western 
and New England Conferences are generally in favor of 
the women; but some of the older conferences in the 
Middle States, including the New York, the New York 
East, the Newark, the New Jersey, the Baltimore, are 
determined opponents of women in the General Confer- 
ence. 

The cause of the increased negative vote is not easy 
to find. It would appear that many have felt freer to 
vote their real sentiment on the issue uncomplicated 
with the questions that arise in the various conferences 
just previous to a General Conference, when delegates 
are being elected. There has been very little discus- 
sion of the subject in the Church press. 








OnE of the few Communistic societies, the Adonai 
Shomo, has passed out of existence and its property in 
Petersham, Mass., has been sold. It was of Adventist 
origin, originating about thirty-five years ago, and was 
the most prosperous in the seventies. 


....The discussion in the Southern Presbyterian 
papers, as to the proposed efforts for union with the 
Northern Church, indicate that there is very little 
chance of such union. In many cases the proposition is 
described as nothing less than insubordination, the last 
Assembly having taken action that settles the question 
absolutely without repeal. 


....Prof. George Adam Smith, in a recent lecture in 
Scotland, referred to what he siders a serious defect 
in the praise service of the churches. In no collection 
has he found a single hymn fitted to arouse interest in 
the work of our city missions and the condition of the 
‘poorer people comparable to that aroused by ‘‘ Green- 
land’s Icy Mountains”’ and similar hymns on foreign 
missions. and he urges that hymn writers take notice 
and supply the want. 

....According to reports from England there are a 
large number of desertions from the Salvation Army, 
due chiefly-to the autocratic power of General Booth 
and his family. It seems that since the withdrawal 
of Commander Ballington Booth the General has been 
more obstinate than ever, and his rulings, by which the 
15,000 officers and scores of thousands of soldiers, with 
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$5,000,000 worth of Army property and the $4,000,000 Sf 
annual income are absolutely controlled by the Gen- 
eral, has created a very strong feeling of impatience, 
developing into dissatisfaction and revolt. 


....At the meeting of the New York Presbytery last 
week a letter was read from J. H. McIlvaine, D.D., 
pastor of the Church of the Covenant and afterward 
associated with Dr. Henry Van Dyke in the pastorate 
of the Brick Church, announcing his decision to enter 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. The Presbytery ex- 
pressed its deep regret at the decision and its earnest 
hope for his future prosperity. The Warszawiak case 
came up again but was postponed on the statement that 
the session of the Fifth Avenue Church were making 
investigation into the charges against him. 


....Commenting upon the discussion with regard to 
the provision for Bible study at the University of 
Georgia, The Southern Presbyterian doubts the possibil- 
ity of such instruction in any such way as to satisfy 
everybody. As long as ‘‘ there is not a theological sem- 
inary in the South where a professor may venture toraise 
a query as tothe correctness of the theological opinions 
in his own denomination in the past without being like- 
ly to arouse a tempest of opposition which would sweep 
him from his chair,” it is scarcely possible to further 
any more general study of the Bible than is given by 
the crude and imperfect methods of the Sunday-school, 
which ‘‘ pick out small sections and pass over larger 
ones without any attempt at explanation.” 


....The general financial depression has affected 
many institutions supposed to be on thoroughly sub- 
stantial foundations. The income from invested funds 
has diminished, and in many cases the shrinkage has 
seriously affected the usefulness of colleges and semi- 
naries. Among these is Hartford Theological Seminary. 
In view of the stress the officers proposed a consider- 
able reduction in their own salaries, but that has not 
met the need, and the trustees make an earnest appeal 
to the friends of the seminary to provide the necessary 
funds. The seminary itself is inthe best condition. It 
has a full and able faculty and 63 students, including 20 
in the junior class, 15 in the middle and 12in the senior. 
There are 2 fellows, 6 special students, 4 graduate stu- 
dents and 4 candidates for Ph.D. 


....In no section of the world is there more attention 
paid by Christian people toward the supplying of Chris- 
tian literature than in India. Various societies, either 
independent or in connection with the Tract Societies, 
chiefly of England, have been formed, and a number of 
men of the highest ability have identified themselves 
with this work. Among these none has been more suc- 
cessful than John Murdock, LL.D., General Secretary 
of the Christian Literature Society for Southern India 
and Ceylon. At a recent anniversary meeting special 
reference was made to his success and to the great 
amount of work done. During the thirty-eight years in 
which two of the most prominent societies have been at 
werk, they have issued nearly 22,000,000 copies,and also 
have been instrumental in training over 1,000 teachers 
for the mission field. These publications include every 
form of literature, chiefly educational and religious. 


....It is reported that there is a movement among the 
clergy of the Roman communion in Poland for the es- 
tablishment of a Polish National Church, Catholic, but 
free from Papal jurisdiction. Before the Vatican 
Council a number of Polish priests made inquiry of the 
Russian Government as to protection in case they 
should renounce the supremacy ofthe Pope. Then the 
Government looked unfavorably upon such a separa- 
tion, but of late it is said that these objections have not 
only disappeared but the movement has met with con- 
siderable encouragement. The Russian Church has al- 
ready-conceded to the Esthonians and some others the 
use of their native speech in the liturgy, and would 
scarcely object to it by the Poles. One of the most 
prominent of the Russian papers says: ‘‘A Polish 
church freed from Rome would be a welcome ally to the 
Russian Church in her conflict against the Roman pre- 
tenses.” 

....At the last General Assembly of the Free Church 
of Scotland a committee was appointed in regard to the 
union of the Free and United Churches. That'com- 
mittee has worked throughout the year, and at its last 
meeting, held recently, is said to have decided to report 
that in view of what has occurred during the year it 
is convinced that the time has come for a definite step 
in the directionof union. Meetings have been held in 
all parts of Scotland and parties of all phases of opinion 
in regard to the union have been consulted, with the 
result that opposition has been very largely modified 
and, in some cases, changed into cordial approval. Two 
of the great champions of anti-unionism in other days 
are said to be at present cordially co-operating with 
those who favor the consolidation of the two Churches. 
It is believed that at the approaching General Assem- 
bly of the Free Church steps will be taken toward 
formal negotiations for union. , 

....The financial year of the American Sunday- 
School Union ciosed March ist. The receipts have 
shown an advance of $2,464 in contributions, but lega- 
cies have fallen off so heavily that there has been a 
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general reduction of $10,343. That, however, has been 
met in considerable degree by reduction in expenses. 
The society has employed 127 men, 86.0f them during 
the whole year. New Sunday-schools have been or- 
ganized to the number of 1,603, with 61,600 teachers 
and scholars; 387 have been reorganized, and aid has 
been given for the first time to 1,473 existing schools 
with 113,976 teachers and scholars. There has also been 
much evangelistic work. Exact statements of conver- 
sions have, in many cases, been unattainable, but over 
8,500 have been definitely reported. There has been 
considerable distribution of the Scriptures, including 
6,542 Bibles and*7,870 Testaments. In 109 cases the 
organization of a church has followed upon the labors 
of the society. 


....For several years it has been the custom of the 
churches of Plainfield, N. J., to hold a united Good 
Friday service in the evening of that day. This year 
the services were held in one of the largest churches in 
the city, which was crowded with interested worship- 
ers. Seven ministers took partin the service and each 
spoke about five minutes, taking for his text one of the 
seven words from the Cross. Those who participated 
were the Rev. C. Schenck, of the Reformed Church; 
Dr. W. R. Richards, of the Presbyterian; Dean Rod- 
man, of the Episcopal; the Rev.G. K. Newell, of the 
Presbyterian; Dr. D. J. Yerkes, of the Baptist; the 
Rev. C. L. Goodrich, of the Congregational, and the 
Rev. W. C. O’Donnell, of the Methodist. Psalm fifty- 
first was read responsively, and the following hymns 
were sung: ‘‘Art Thou Weary?’ ‘‘ Sweet the Mo- 
ments Rich in Blessing,’’ ‘‘ There is a Fountain Filled 
with Blood,” ‘‘I Saw One Hanging on a Tree,”’ and 
‘* Just as I Am, without one Plea.” 


.... The Protestant Church ot Germany, irrespective 
of school or theological bias, has just been celebrating 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the great work of Pastor 
von Bodelschwingh and his magnificent Inner Mission 
enterprises at Beilefeld. Not sincethe days of Wichern 
has such a successful and energetic protagonist of this 
cause, as is this nobleman, appeared among the Gospel 
workers of German Christianity. Beginning with prac- 
tically nothing, Bodelschwingh has made Bielefeld 
headquarters for the Christian care of all kinds of 
afflicted, but especially the epileptics. The single in- 
stitution for these unfortunates, called ‘‘ Bethel,” has no 
fewer than fifty cottages attached, and is the largest in- 
stitution of the kind in the world. ‘‘ Sarepta’”’ is now a 
Deaconess Mother House almost as large and influential 
as that in Kaiserswerth. In the ‘‘ Brother House,’’called 
‘‘ Nazareth,” there are more than a thousand members; 
while the workingman’s colony ‘‘ Wilmersdorf,’’ in 
which unfortunates and even tramps who have not been 
able to secure work, are given employment, has become 
a model tor a dozen similar institutions of the kind in 
the Fatherland. This institution alone has practically 
abolished vagabondism through the province of West- 
phalia. In addition there are at Bielefeld Old Folks’ 
Homes, hospitals and hospices of various kinds; and 
lately an especial orphan house has been added for the 
Armenians. Bodelschwingh is a genius in constructive 
and practical Christian activity, whose work deserves 
recognition throughout Christendom. 


..--The annual meeting of the Georgia Congrega- 
tional Convention, composed of delegates appointed by 
the local conferences, both white and colored, met in 
Savannah last week. There were present twenty of the 
thirty-seven members, the sixteen colored members all 
being present and four white members—Messrs. Mc- 
Daniel, Basset, Jones and Shaw; also Dr. Meredith, of 
Brooklyn, who was made an honorary member. The 
important action had to do with the case of the First 
Church in Atlanta, colored, whose delegates had been 
refused admission to the building when they attended 
the meeting of the Gainesville District Conference to 
make application for admission to that body. That 
conference had not by vote refused to receive the col- 
ored church; and it was declared in its behalf that the 
indignity was due toa report, proved afterward to be 
false, that the application was made at the instigation 
of acertain white man who wished to make trouble. 
When the case came before the Convention the moder- 
ator, the Rev. George C. Rowe, pastor of the (colored) 
church in Charleston, appointed as a committee three 
colored men and four white men, with Dr. Meredith as 
chairman. After a long investigation they - presented 
the following irenic report, which was unanimously 
adopted: 

“‘In the case of the Rev. H. H. Proctor concerning the 
ce of the First Church of Atlanta to the Gainesville 

istrict Conference for membership, the committee having 


considered the matter thoroughly and having sifted the 
facts to the bottom, find that it amounted to nothing more 


‘thana case of mutual misunderstanding. The committee 


recommends to the [Gainsville] conference a renewal of the 
ledges made to work under its constitution in the spirit of 
hrist, aiming always at the end which we will never 
secure till we have secured in practical life the principles 
of Congregationalism as they have been known from the 
beginning.” 


After the report Mr. Proctor accepted itin behalf of his 
church, which felt that it had been stabbed at Gaines- 


‘ville because it was black, but said he would go back to 


his church with the hope that confidence might be suffi- 
ciently restored to allow a renewed application for ad- 
mission to the district conference. We understand that 
the old Georgia Association, colored, will disband, and 
the churches will form district conferences or unite 
with those now existing. 


April 22, 1897 


The Sunday-School. 
Lesson for May 2d. 


PAUL BEGINS HIS FIRST MISSIONARY JOUR- 
NEY.—Acts 13: 1-13. 


GoLpEN TExT.—‘‘Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.’-—MARK 16: 15. 


Notes.—‘‘Prophets.'’"—The word means public preach- 
ers, and does not convey the idea of prediction, tho 
they may also be inspired to foretell events. 
‘* Barnabas.’’—Barnabas had gone to Antioch from 
Jerusalem, where he was one of the leading and 
wealthy Christians. ‘« Symeon that was called 
Niger.”—Why called Niger, or Black, is not known. 
Possibly it was a family name; possibly his hair was 
very black; possibly he had Negro blood. He is men- 
tioned with Lucius of Cyrene, in Africa, and may be the 
Simon of Cyrene mentioned as carrying the cross after 
Jesus. ‘* Manaen, the foster-brother of Herod the 
Tetrarch.’’—Herod Antipas. He was probably a child 
companion of Herod’s, perhaps the son of his nurse. 
“* Ministered and fasted.’’—They ‘‘ min- 
istered’’ in the regular religious services. They 
‘* fasted” in their private and voluntary capacity. 
‘* The Holy Ghost said.’’—Not audibly. ' It was impressed 
upon the people that it was the will of God that they 
should send certain of their number ona missionary 
tour. ** Barnabas and Saul.’"—Barnabas is men- 
tioned first as the older and then the more distin- 
guished. ‘* Down to Seleucia.”"—Down the river 
Orontes to its seaport Seleucia, sixteen miles distant. 
‘* Sailed to Cyprus.’’—Cyprus was the birthplace 

of Barnabas, and very near Saul’s home at Tarsus. It 
was a famous island near the port of Seleucia. 
‘* Salamis.’’—The eastern port of Cyprus. “* John 
as their attendant.’’—Otherwise called Mark. What he 
did is not clear. He helped as he could, learning how 
to preach, and probably baptizing and instructing 
privately the converts. “* Unto Paphos.” —A noted 
city at the further western end of the island. ‘* Bar- 
jesus."’—Meaning Son of Joshua. ‘* Proconsul Ser- 
gius Paulus.’’—Inscriptions found prove that the Roman 
ruler cf Cyprus was called proconsul, tho like Sergius 
Paulus, he had never had the consularrank. The name 
Paulus shows that the proconsul belonged to an old 
Roman family of high rank. ‘* Elymas, the sor- 
cerer.”’—Sorcery was an art utterly forbidden by the 
Jewish Law, so that Paul had every right to attack 
him severely. ‘* Who is also called Paul.’”’—Inas- 
much as Saul is here for the first time called Paul it is 
probable that he here adopted the Roman name out of 
honor to his distinguished Roman convert, and also 
because he thought that a non-Jewish name would be an 
advantage in preaching to the Gentiles. He was al- 
ready a free Roman citizen.—‘‘ For a season.”’—This 

seems to imply that it was only a temporary blindness. 

Instruction.—The Antioch church was rich in good 
teachers. It had more, really, than it needed. There- 
fore it sent off a few to do their work where they 
should not be crowded. St. Paul says he did not like 
to build on other men’s foundations, but to be a pioneer 
missionary. 

Manaen became a distinguished Christian. His foster- 
brother became a persecutor, and died by a terrible 
judgment of God. Those who sit side by side in the 
Sunday-school, who have had the same instruction, 
may grow up to widely different careers. We must 
choose our career, whether good or bad. It is in our 
hands, and is not the toy of mere circumstance. God 
will hold us responsible, and not our parents or our 
teachers. 

If there is any religious work which is inspired by 
the Spirit of God, it is mission work among those igno- 
rant of the Gospel. When one feels compelled to enter 
‘on this work it is likely to be because the Holy Spirit 
has been giving its influence. 

Paul was the first great missionary. With Barnabas 
he was the first to go out on this special business to 
convert the world. He was also the ablest of all the 
prephets of Antioch. Missionary work asks for first- 
rate men. - 

Paul did right in going first to the Jews in their syn- 
agogs. They were of his race. They seemed most ac- 
cessible. Fromthem he might reach afterward even 
the governor. : 

The lawless man, the sorcerer, the rumseller may be 
depended upon always to oppose the Christian teach- 
er. Religion breaks up their business. Like the image 
makers of Ephesus they get their gain out of their 
wicked business. 

It is the business of the Christian teacher to meet 
uncompromisingly those who withstand the truth. 
Christ did it with the Pharisees. Paul called Elymas 
the sorcerer ‘“‘ full of all guile and all villany,’’ ‘* son 
of the Devil,’’ *‘ enemy of all righteousness,”’ and it is 
proper for us at suitable times to use just such lan- 
guage. 

When vigorously opposed evil men can be beaten. 
Wickedness is not so strong as goodness. An Elymas, 
‘*son of the Devil,” is not so strong as Paul, one of the 
children of God.. We are too much afraid of bad men. 
Resist them and they will flee. 

It is courageous, downright preaching that wins con- 
verts. Had Paul been frightened by Elymas he would 
not have gained the conversion of the Roman pro-_ 
consul, 
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FROM THE GREAT FIELDS IN 
ASIA, 


- Siam. 
INNOVATIONS. 


BY THE REV. W. C. DODD, 


MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD. 





Most of them you, in the homeland, would not call 
innovations but developments. But to the Lao people 

‘they come as something very new, and we will not quar- 
‘rel about names. 

One innovation was the observation this year of 
“Children’s Day in the Cheung Mai Church. The word 
got out that there was to be something unusual and 
something very enjoyable. People put their own con- 
‘struction on it. Some conjectured that it was to be like 

the native New Year—a time for throwing: water on 
everybody. The Rev. Nan Tah, associate pastor of 
the church, even sent me a note saying that he had 
heard that there was to be some kind of doings, he did 
not know what. He hoped it would be appropriate to 
the day and the place; but after it was finished he 
turned to me and said: ‘‘Can’t we have it every Sab- 
bath?’ And no wonder. Surely nothing so enjoyable 
had ever before been witnessed by those sober-minded 
Christians. There was marching into the church, there 
was singing in concert, reading in concert, the Lord’s 
Prayer in concert; one class recited the FourthCommand- 
ment in concert, more than a dozen other classes recited 
selected quotations of Scripture in concert, beginning 
with the two infant classes and ending with the Bible 
class of the Rev. Pun Yah; there was a motion song by 
another class, and an English hymn by the children of 
the missionaries. The only exercises which were not 
in concert were two prayers, two addresses and the 
benediction; and itis by no means certain that the peo- 
ple did not wish that these had been in concert too. 

It was a great day. And the Rev. Nan Tah, who 
knows a good thing when he sees it, wrote me a poem 
on the subject, extolling the patience and the ability of 
those who had trained the classes and had planned and 
managed this whole affair. He and others have said 
that if we cannot have it every Sabbath, they would like 
to have it at least once a month. 

_ Another innovation this year is in the social realm. 
We are beginning to have a second generation of Chris- 
tians now, after thirty years of mission work. There 
are young men and women coming from our schools 
who are not content to spend their time in idleness or 
frivolous gabble. Their minds must have some em- 
ployment, especially in the evenings, after their work is 
finished. As yet we have only a limited stock of Chris- 
tian literature. This people are almost passionately 
fond of games. Hence it has been put onthe hearts 
and consciences of the missionaries that we are bound 
to lead our young people into innocent amusements, or 
they will drift into questionable ones. We have tried to 
meet this new duty by inaugurating several social fea- 
tures, none of them at all new to you, but all of them in- 
novations to this people. 

One has been the translation of a set of Bible history 
cards, which can be played as authors’ cards are 
played. These are not all finished yet; but a few trials 
of them have seemed to indicate that among the betier 
educated they will be popular, not only as a pastime, 
but also as a course in Bible history. 

Another social feature has been that individual mis- 
sionary families have, from time to time, invited the 
Lao ministers, or the members of one of the schools, 
or the members of a Sabbath-school class, to the mis- 
sionary homes, and have entertained them with pic- 
tures, games, microscopic views and refreshments. 
These entertainments have seemed to be very popular. 
Gradually foreign games are being introduced and 
adcpted, sometimes with amusing modifications. 

But, after all, most of our innovations are quite dis- 
tinctly religious, not only in tendency but in actual 
form. One which the people at first resented asa most 
decided and unwarrantable innovation was well begun 
last year, namely, the matter of urging systematic 
scriptural giving. Sporadic example and teaching on 
this subject had been given before, but last year a move- 
ment was begun all along the line. It is bearing fruit. 
One church, Lampoon First Presbyterian, at a congre- 
gational meeting held after a most thotough ventilation 
and discussion of the subject had already been had, de- 
cided without a dissenting vote to tithe as-a church; 
and if they live up to that action, it wi// be an innova- 
tion of a most welcome sort. 

’ Another most welcome inroad into Christian-heathen 
ignorance is the organization of a Woman’s Mission- 
ary Society. It now has over thirty members, holds 
monthly meetings, and always takes up a collection, or 
rather a voluntary contribution. Some consecrated 
missionary effort, some consecrated native zeal, and 
some consecrated tithe money are going into that socie- 
ty, and. we know what will come out. Angels are re- 
joicing over that society already. ~ 
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One of the best innovations, and one which might 
prove a real innovation if introduced into some home 
churches, is what we may call the organizing of the 
church into a night school to study the Word, village by 
village, community by community. It is something 
after the plan outlined in ‘‘ Methods of Mission Work,” 
by the Rev. J. L. Nevius, late of China. Each commu- 
nity is organized into a school, a leader is appointed, 
the members are put into classes, according to their ad- 
vancement in study, and a record of attendance is kept. 
Also the completion of any one course of study by any 
class is noted. The courses consist of learning to read, 
reading in course, committing to memory certain desig- 
nated portions of the Word, explanation of Scripture 


passages, committing of the Child’s Catechism, and now - 


that the Shorter Catechism is just translated, it also 
will be committed by the more advanced classes. This 
work was suggested to the people by the missionaries! 
but in many places it has been taken up by the people 
themselves and is being sustained in a very gratifying 
manner. Surely the Spirit who inspired the Word will 
richly bless the study of it. 


Cueunc Mat. 


Burma. 
SCHOOL WORK. 


BY THE REV. OLA HANSON, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union. 


ScHOOL work is one of fhe most important factors in 
our work. The old ‘*‘ hardened sinners”’ may indeed be 
saved; but no doubt, in most cases at least, it is as 
through fire. To break away from habits which have 
become a heritage of centuries is no easy matter. We 
must not be disappointed if we find that the word 
‘“conversion ’’ takes on a somewhat different meaning out 
here, than that we are used to at home. The change 
of the ‘‘convert”’ of the first generation, may appear of 
a doubtful type when measured by our Western s:and- 
ard; but we probably often forget ‘‘ that the grace of 
God can dwell where we can’t.”” What can we expect 
from aman who has passed thirty years, unable to 
read or write, unacquainted with everything but the low- 
est and most sensual forms of heathenism? Let us be 
thankful if he gets enough of Christian principles to 
put away his most open and revolting forms of sin. if 
he determines, by help from above, to live honestly, as 
faras he knows how, and becomes willing to send his 
children to school that they may learn a better way 
than that pursued by him and his forefathers. 

This last means a great deal more than those unac- 
quainted with the lives of these peoples are at first 
able to see. They cannot appreciate the advantages 
of education as we can. ‘fo have their children edu- 
cated means, in every successful case at least, to see 
them lost to all they have been used to regard as de- 
sirable. An educated child cannot live the rude, sav- 
age life of his ancestors; he will not follow the cus- 
toms of his fathers. He will acquire a_ certain 
amount of independence; will learn that there are other 
ways vf subsistence than by cultivating rice and 
robbing caravans; will look upon his father’s hut and 
ragged, dirty exterior as somewhat below him, which 
all means that he can no longer be a real part of their 
family, race and tribe. These things may seem small 
tous, but where racial, tribal and family relations are 
everything, they become of great importance. Cer- 
tainly a man under these conditions, who lets his chil- 
dren ‘‘ walk the new road”’ and become, as they often 
express it, ‘‘the teacher’s children,” has taken a step 
forward of the greatest importance. 

The school workin Upper Burma is steadily grow- 
ing, and in these schools the foundation is laid on which 
our future work will depend. As the country opens, 
the school is finding its way to new places, where only 
five years ago no missionary could have entered with- 
out the greatest risk to his life. In the Kachin and 
other works we hope to get our teachers and preachers 
from the little savages now gathering around their 
missionary teacher. 


Buamo. 


- 


India. 
AMONG THE SWEEPERS. 


BY THE REV. J. E. SCOTT, PH.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE METHODIST EpiscopaL CuuRcH. 


I HAVE been for some weeks on tour among the vil- 
lage Christians of northwestern India, within a radius 
of fifty miles of the city of Muttra, the head of the 
Agra District of the Northwest India Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Work in this region 
was commenced about eight years ago, and the evan- 
gelistic efforts resulted in rapidly increasing fruit among 
the lower castes, especially among the Sweepers. It 
was pushed on those lines with great and ever-growing 
success until now there live in perhaps three hundred 
villages more than three thousand of these Christian 
Sweepers. This field is at present divided into six cir- 
cuits, each of which is in charge of a_reliable native 
minister, who has under him about a dozen workers, of 
both sexes, who hold ‘meetings, conduct schools and 
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teach the people to sing hymns, and read the Bible, and 
pray from the heart. The names of these six circuits 
are Muttra, Hathras, Brindaban, Mahaban, Bharatpore 
and Digg. Muttra, the center of this group, is, from 
the Hindu standpoint, one of the most important places 
in India, being the birthplace of the god Krishna. the 
most popular, and, indeed, most human of the nine 
incarnations of Vishnu. Here we have intrenched our- 
selves and are doing aggressive work. There are two 
boarding schools and two training schools, an evangel- 
istic hall in the heart of the city and achapel in the 
suburbs. Nearly all the surrounding villages are 
reached by voluntary workers enlisted from the Ep- 
worth League and training schools, and there are nearly 
a thousand Christians living in, perhaps, forty villages 
and wards. Brin¢aban is famous for its magnificent 
Hindu temples and for its multitude of priests who 
prey upon the superstition of millions of poor pilgrims 
who visit the place annually, especially from Bengal. 
Here we have as preacher in charge Pundit Is4 Das, 
the son of a Brahmin captain in the famous Nana 
Sahib’s army at Cawnpore, in the mutiny days, who 
subsequently became a sincere and earnest Christian, 
and is now a member of the Conference. Brindaban is 
connected with Muttra by rail and so is accessible from 
the latter place. 

Recently a Medical Zenana Mission has been opened 
there, and it is the purpose to build a mission house 
there; on land secured after a five-years’ struggle with 
the bigoted Brahmins, who did all in their power to 
prevent the occupation by Christians. Hathras is acity 
of more than forty thousand souls, about twenty-four 
miles from Muttra, and is a great cotton mart. The 
merchants here are very wealthy, and the city is well 
built and the streets wide and clean. Here we havea 
chapel and schoolhouse combined, which cost the ridic- 
ulously small sim of fifty dollars, but which answers 
the purpose just as well as St. Paul’s or St. Peter’s 
would do. Our people here sing well, and many of 
them are good and earnest Christians. There are more 
than five hundred living in some forty-three villages 
about Hathras. While there recently ic was related 
how sometimes our people are persecuted. One of the 
preachers said that a well-dressed Christian trom the 
Sweeper class met a native police officer on the road and 
saluted him. Whereupon the officer, being angry at the 
presumption of the man in daring thus to even speak to 
him, roughly ordered him to take off his good clothes 
and burn them, which,the brother refusing to do, the 
bigoted officer got down from his horse, and taking out 
a box of matches compelled the poor Christian ¢o burn 
his own clothes! The man being poor and alone, there 

was no redress. 

At Mahaban and in the surrounding villages there 
are nearly seven hundred Christians. This circuit is 
nearly sixty miles long. The people have built their 
own chapel at Daiiji, in which, or under the shade of 
a large tree standing in front, the school meets daily, 
and the people for worship during the week and on Sun- 
day. While there, recently, there was an interesting 
wedding under the shade of the tree, one of the young 
pastor teachers who had been trained in the Muttra 
Bible school, *‘ leading to the altar”’ a village woman— 
a young widow—who was first baptized and then mar- 
ried, and who is to be taught to read and write by her 
happy husband; and then, when she has learned, is to 
become a Bible reader and teach others. So the work 
goes forward. Bharatpore and Digg are in the native 
State of Bharatpore. The former is the capital of the 
State where the young Rajah lives in some style. Both 
these places were formerly Greek strongholds and were, 
at the beginning of the century, with difficulty reduced 
by the British. There are Christians in more than fifty 
villages in this State, and many inquirers come forward 
and ask us to receive them. At Bharatpore, several 
years ago, a high-caste soldier in the Rajah’s army came 
to mein the Sweeper ward, where we were holding a 
meeting, and asked to be baptized. He was baptized, 
and lived a faithful Christian till his death recently, in 
the Agra hospital, where he had been sent for treat- 
ment from the Muttra Bible School. At Digg I havea 
Brahmin convert as preacher in charge of the Sweeper 
Christians. Christlanity obliterates caste. God has given 
us the Sweepers. They are accessible, teachable and 
capable of improvement. More than fifty millions of 
such people await us in India. There is great hope in 


this work. It requires much work, patience and tact; 
but Providence points us to it, and it isour duty to fol- 
low on. 

MuttrRa. 





Korea. 
POLITICS AND MISSIONS. 


BY THE REV. H. G. APPENZELLER, 
MissioNaRY OF THE MetuoworsT EpiscopaL CHURCH. 

Tue King and the Crown Prince after enjoying the 
protection of the Russian Legation for one year and 
nine days, on the twentieth of last month left it and 
took possession of the palace built during the last year. 
and'which is situated in what is known as the ‘‘ Euro- 
peansettlement.” It is not within the province of this 
article to discuss the unfortunate and unparatleled 
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circumstances which, we are assured, necessitated the 
departure of the King from his own roof,but rather in a 
general way to review the effect the stay had on the 
country. Russia in Korea is inactive, negative, per- 
haps dog-in-the-manger. Japan was too active, too 
progressive. Russia recognizes the King as the ruler 
of the country, and she allows him to select his own 
officials. What sympathies she has with the reforms 
introduced by Japan may, perhaps, be seen in her atti- 
tude of letting them alone, neither promoting them nor 
preventing the repeal of any of the ordinances that 
possibly cut too deep into royal prerogative or official 
greed. The natural if not inevitable result is 
that the year has been one of retrogression. ‘‘ Re- 
forms” are nolonger mentioned, and when referred to, 
as I heard only a few days ago, are spoken of with a 
sneer or a laugh. The King has shown remarkable 
ability in calling around him men faithful and tried in 
ante-bellum and anti-reform methods of government. I 
am told that there are, or some time ago were, upward 
of a score of ‘men, who, during the ‘reform era” 
graced the chain gangs, but who are now comfortably 
quartered in the Royal Household Department. The 
day after the entrance of the King into his own palace.. 
which was Sunday, he held court and received in audi- 
ence the diplomatic body. Inthe early part of the year 
a foreign gentleman of wide experience was placed in 
the Finance Department and was given the power of 
veto on expenditures. This power he has used faithfully 
and conscientiously, but with the unsatisfactory and 
disgraceful result that even the Throne itself has been 
suspected of trying to evade the law. Offices are sold 
again, as in the days before the war, soI am credibly 
informed. Magistrates are sent out the front gate of 
the palace with well-framed laws before them to ad- 
minister; royal inspectors are sent out the back gate of 
the palace who are superior to the magistrates, and 
underthe plea of administering justice in the name of 
the King use their power for any but just and laudable 
purposes. The tide of conservatism has risen slowly 
and gradually but surely. When it will stop I have no 
means of knowing. 

On the other hand, mission work has never been more 
satisfactory than at present. Churches, schools. hos- 
pitals are crowded. In many places in hamlets and 
villages the Christians collect money and secure a place 
of worship. When the foreign missionary arrives he is 
presented with a house for dedication. In the north, 
where the people suffered most from the ravages of the 
war, the work of ingathering seems to: be the greatest. 
The calls on the missionary have never been more fre- 
quent nor more urgent than at present. The zeal of the 
converts is great. Idols and fetiches are removed and 
burned up, ancestral tablets destroyed or buried, and 
the new faith is accepted with a readiness and hearti- 
ness mostencouraging. While, therefore, from a polit- 
ical standpoint there is no room for rejoicing, there is, 
however, great reason for rejoicing from the religious. 
We can only pray that the Church will rise to her 
responsibility and privilege. 

SEout. 


China. 
FOREIGN POPULATION IN THE FAR EAST. 


BY WILLIAM ASHMORE, D.D., 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Missionary Union. 


By the Far East is now meant all the countries lying 
east of the boundary line between Burma and Siam. 
Those regions include Vladivostock and the immense 
territory behind it, under the Russians; the whole of 
China; the whole of Japan; the Philippines, under the 
Spanish; Saigon, under the French; Tora and the Spice 
Islands, under the Dutch; Hongkong, Singapore, Mala- 
ca, Penang, and other places, under the English, and, 
finally, what is left of Siam and Cambodia. 

The foreign population in all these countries at this 
time is matter of importance. In Hongkong there is 
published, year after year, a directory. In size and 
general appearance this directory will compare well with 
one of our large directories at home. Its contents 
require twelve hundred pages. The bulk of the book is 
taken up with treaties, tariffs, special enactments that 
concern foreigners, and lists of diplomatic, consular, 
mercantile and missionary establishments in the various 
open ports. The name of resident foreigners in alpha- 
betical order take up but 261 pages; yet on these 
pages are given the names and addresses of 16,700 per- 
sons. 

This indicates only the resident population. The 
shipmasters and sailors and travelers and naval officers 
coming and going, not including rank and file of the 
marine, would add about 3,000 more. We may, there- 
fore, set down the foreigners in the Far East as num- 
bering not far from 20,000 men. 

The 16,700 residents are variously made up. Quite a 
large number are native born Portuguese whose ances- 
tors came in the early days of occupancy; also many 
Indians—Parsees, Bombay men, Madras men, and 
others, who are English subjects who-do business in the 
Foreign Settlements; and speak more or less English, 
and are therefore enrolled as‘foreigners. The Russians, 
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outside of Vladivostock, are but few, tho the number is 
increasing in the north. The French are most numerous 
in Saigon. The Germans are in force, and so are the 
Americans, but by far the predominant element is Eng- 
lish. Then also there is a sprinkling out of every civil- 
ized nation on the face of the earth. Jn Hongkong one 
can hear thirty or forty languages and dialects spoken 
in a day. : : 

The majority of these persons are in some way con- 
nected with trade or business. A few only relatively 
are artisans, and none are agriculturists. After making 
a large deduction for native-born elements the purely 
European and American portion of the residents could 
hardly exceed twelve thousand, be the same a little more 
or a little less. Nowhere else on earth can a populatien 
of twelve thousand be found who fill so great a place, 
who combine in themselves so great an aggregate of 
power and possibility, and whose interests and move- 
ments affect so large a portion of all mankind. 

Out of the whole number over three thousand are Prot- 
estant missionaries. Perhaps not more thantwelve hun- 
dred of these are men; but no other twelve hundred 
ministers among all the nations are making such 
mighty revolutionary changes as are these here in the 
Far East. 


Swatow. 
Japan. 
OUR ISOLATED CHRISTIANS. 


BY THE REV. A. D. HAIL, 


MISSIONARY OF THE CUMBERI_AND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 





A LARGE number of our Japanese Christians are cut 
off by various circumstances from their church centers, 
and are compelled to live without those advantages that 
come from the ‘‘communion”’ of saints. Missionaries 
engaged in the touring evangelistic work find them in 
various places and situations. Some of them have been 
dropped from the rolls of the churches in the recent re- 
vision of congregational lists, and properly so; but a 
great many of them remain faithful, and need the spe- 
cial sympathy of the churches and of all Christians 
everywhere. 

The effect of this comparative seclusion upon their 
Christian character varies, of course, with the moral 
fiber'and the development of their spiritual life. In 
some instances they are persons who have removed 
from the neighborhood of their respective churches 
while still immature Christians. The churches, too, 
have generally grown in numbers more rapidly than 
there have been well-equipped pastors to man them—a 
combination which has not been conducive to the devel- 
opment of a well-seasoned Christiancharacter. Yet we 
oftentimes find these persons recognized as ‘ Chris- 
tians’’ by those around them. A little encouragement 
and the hope of future visits from the evangelist de- 
velops them into very serviceable co-laborers in their 
respective villages. A mayor of a village remote from 
any Christian church recently called on the writer, re- 
questing an evangelist to be sent to his town. He pro- 
posed to meet him at the nearest railroad station with 
a conveyance and provide for him while there, secure 
a roomand audiences. This man was a former member 
of an Osaka church before the day of ordained pastors 
in this city. He had been subsequently ‘‘dropped from 
the rolls,”’ not for immorality, but because nobody in 
the church knew what had become of him. There are, 
doubtless, other cases of this kind which occur unavoid- 
ably on account of the rapid growth which the Church 
made for a while in this country. 

A number of this class are persons in Government 
employ, who, according to the rules of the service, are 
transferred to other places every yearortwo. They 
are found in the postal service, the police force, the 
corps of telegraph operators and in various light- 
houses. They are employed by the Government on ac- 
count of their moral character. Their abstinence from 
drunkenness and other vices commends to official favor 
in those employments where great responsibilities are 
involved.s A goodly number of the more important 
lighthouses have one or more Christians in their re- 
spective quota of men, because ‘‘ They are safe men to 
have around,’ as one lighthouse keeper expressed it. 

The trials of this class are very great, and all the 
more so because they miss the strength that comes 
from Christian comradeship in their own homes and 
villages. There are Christian school-teachers who 
have to stand against the blind and unreasoning public 
sentiment of their communities, with the added frown 
of the higher school officials in their provinces and pre- 
fects. Some are unfortunate in being married to un- 
Christian wives, or husbands, and then follows a system 
of petty but cruel persecutions from ‘‘kith and kin,” 
which will rest satisfied with nothing short of the re- 
nunciation of Christian faith. There are others 
whose employments bring them into contact with 
comrades who are a source of great trial to 
their faith. A Catholic convert, a boy of fif- 
teen, a roustabout on a little coasting steamer, 
told me with irresistible pathos of his many trials. 
He had become the butt of the jeers of his fellows 
because he would not yiéld to the usual temptations to 
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indulge in liquor and licentiousness so incident to such 
a life. ‘‘ But,” said he, ‘before my crucifix I pray to 
God every day to keep me pure and temperate, and by 
Christ’s help I have been kept thus far.’’ The gantlet 
of difficulties this brave boy had to run can be fully ap- 
preciated only by those who know something of the life 
of the men on these coasting steamers and of their in- 
dugence in social evils when these vessels are storm- 
stayed in land-locked harbors. 

Our isolated Christians sometimes become the cells 
from which are developed Christian activities and 
churches. A former elder of an Osaka church, after 
graduating from the city medical school, returned with 
his Christian wife to his distant interior home. As his 
practice increased he used a percentage of his income 
for the establishment of an industrial] home for orphans. 
It has grown into a very Christ-like charity. 
Almost every great earthquake or tidal wave disaster 
adds to its inmates. He gathers the neighbors of his 
small village togetherand tells, in a simple way, from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, the story of the Gospel. The 
writer is acquainted with five churches which can trace 
their origin back to the co-operation of Christians of 
this class with missionaries and evangelists. If we had 
the men and means for more faithfully following up 
such cases, the service of such lonely saints would more 
often be securcd, and a constantly enlarging circle of 
churches developed. 

Osaka. 


VLADIVOSTOCK. 
BY J. L. ATKINSON, D.D., 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 

The Xirisuto Kyo Shimbun, i. e., The Christian News, 
published in Tokio and the organ of the Kumi-ai 
churches, has the following from a correspondent in 
Vladivostock: 


“The number of Japanese in this place is now 1,670. 
During the past two years there have been four hundred 
fresh arrivals from Japan. The majority of these are 
Buddhists, and the Shin sect has a temple for them. 
Christians are but few in number. Some Roman Catholic 
believers have come from Nagasaki; but they do not make 
themselves known as Christians either by meeting for 
worship or by their lives. Of Protestant Christians there 
are but a very few. Two years ago last Christmas there 
were only three. This year—1896—there were six who met 
together. Two of these were Congregationalists, two were 
Presbyterians, one was an Episcopalian, and another was 
from some other sect. The service held on Christmas 
night was a religio-social one. Every moment seemed most 
precious, and the time for separation came all too soon. 
This is the largest gathering of Japanese Protestant Chris- 
tians that has ever been held in Vladivostock, so far as 
the writer knows. There are two or three Japanese who 
have been baptized by the Greek Church in Vladivostock; 
but it was as a matter of convenience only, hence their re- 
ligious life and interest are at zero. There is a Lutheran 
church in Vladivostock; but it has only a small membership 
and seems to have but little life or influence. The Chinese 
have atemple; but the many Koreans have no place of 
worship.”’ : 

This letter would seem to indicate that Vladivostock 
is not an enthusiastically religious city, and this is 
quite in harmony with the opinion I formed after a two 
months’ visit there a few years ago. Itis a cheering 
thing to see that the half-dozen Protestants in the place 
had religious life enough to draw them together in the 
home of one of their number for such a service as the 
one they held on Christmas night. A little band like 
this needs and deserves the symyathy and prayers of 
those who are more favorably situated. 

Koss. 





ATTENTION has been so fully directed to other fields 
that little note has of late been taken of Syria. Miss 
Mattie R. Wylie, of the mission of the Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church at Latakia, writes: 


‘Perhaps an outsider would say, there is nolonger work 
among the Ansairyeh. Last spring the Government or- 
dered the parents of those who had childrenin the board- 
ing school here to take them out, and threatened them with 
imprisonment if they refused. It was a sad sight to see 
them go. They were all so poor, and food at that time of 
year in the mountains was scarce. To us, however, it was 
sadder to know that their souls were starving and that 
they were leaving behind them perhaps their last chance 
of tasting of the Bread of Life. 

“But we do not know how much seed is being sown in a 
quiet way. There is one evangelist, and in villages where 
there are Protestants they meet on Sabbath for prayer and 
praise and the study of the Word, and the members make 
an effort to attend communion services at Latakia. 

‘* The schools are full. There are preaching services twice 
every Sabbath, and a Sabbath-school with an enrollment of 
380. There is a weekly prayer-meeting and also a mothers’ 
meeting. A Bible reader visits from house to house. 
There are two Christian Endeavor societies, one for the 
young men of the church and the other for the schoolgirls. 

‘“‘Dr. Balph has also commenced hospital work on a 
small scale. We also hold clinics three times a week, in 
which there is an average attendance of over sixty. A 
Bible woman is employed to read and talk to the patients, 
both in the ciinics and in the hospital, and to visit the sick 
in their homes. Many hear of Jesus by this means whom 
it. would not: be possible to reach in any other way. 
Thus in different ways, we make an effort to cast the bread 
upon the waters, and we have the sure word of promise 
that we shall find it after. many days.’’ 
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A RATHER singular comment on 1 Sam. 6: 4, is offered 
by the Christian World, in its issue of February 18th, 
taken from. the bubonic plague at present rampant in 
India. We are told that when the Philistines sent back 
the Ark to Israel, they sent with it as a guilt-offering for 
Jehovah ‘‘five golden tumors” (R.V.; the Authorized 
has ‘‘emerods,” which is not so good a translation) 
‘*and five golden mice.’’ Just whatthe mice hadto do 
with the matter has hitherto not been so clear. The 
Medical Journal throws some light on the subject in 
an article by Dr. J.G. Adams. It is a peculiarity of the 
plague of India that it attacks particularly rats and mice. 
This was noticed also during the plague in Hongkong in 
1894. When attacked by the disease, these animals de- 
sert their holes and no longer exhibit any fear of men; 
a fact which was noticed also by an English chronicle 
writer of the seventeenth century. When it is stated in 
1 Sam. 5: 12, that ‘‘the men that died not were smitten 
by the tumors,” there is a fact mentioned here that ex- 
actly corresponds to present conditions, namely, that 
these tumors are all the more abundant on those per- 
sons who do not die. The fact that this plague broke 
out in the different cities in which the Ark was placed, 
shows that it was contagious; which is shown also by 
the fact that the men who carried the Ark back to Israel 
brought ‘the disease with them. This is described in 
1Sam. 6: 19 as a divine dispensation. The plague there 
described was manifestly one closely akin to that infest- 
ing India in our own day. 





....It is always interesting to note the opinion of 
scientists on biblical questions touching their special 
domain of investigation. Prof. Dr. M. Blankenberg, 
the geologist of the University of Erlangen, lately de- 
livered a lecture on Sodom and Gomorrah in Munich, 
and published the same in the Aligemeine Zeitung. Of 
special interest are his conclusions. He says: 


‘The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah took place in 
the alluvial or geological age. South of the peninsula 
Lisan there must, in ancient times, have been an exceed- 
ingly fruitful valley in which the cities Sodom, Gomorrah 
and others must have been situated, and this place has 
sunk below the water level probably through tremendous 
earthquakes, but not through volcanic eruptions. While 
the process of sinking was going on, either through fric- 
tion or through lightning the inflammable masses that were 
pressing upward, especially the asphalt and petroleum 
matters, were ignited, so that an immense sea of flames 
covered the entire region, and this is described thus: ‘The 
smoke of the land went up like the smoke of a furnace’ ”’ 
(Gen. 20: 28). , 


....The publication of the sixth and last part of 
Hatch’s ‘‘Concordance of the Septuagint and Other 
Greek Versions of the Old Testament, including the 
Apocryphal Books,’’ completed by Redpath (pp. 1504 
folio, price one guinea a part, Clarendon Press,Oxford), 
is an event of great importance for biblical philology. 
Now specialists are in position to study the Septuagint 
text scientifically. The work is absolutely exhaustive. 
The article on vidéc fills 61 columns; that on vyeip, 
27 columns; that on mpéowrov more than 25, and 
others in comparison. Professor Strack, of the Univer- 
sity of Berlin, declares that this monument of patient 
erudition and research, is ‘‘ indispensable to one who 
would investigate the Old Testament text scientifically,”’ 
and that the author can rest assured in'the conscious- 
ness ‘‘that he has created a work of permanent worth 
and value and has earned the thanks of all specialists 
without any exception whatsoever.” 


Sanitary. 
Bicycles and Health and Comfort. 


As the roads become dry, and the days fine, the 
thoughts of young people, and of some people not so 
young, seriously turn to bicycling; and a recent survey 
of the entire field demonstrates that more attention 
than ever before is being given to the exhilarating and 
rejuvenating exercise. People are recovering from the 
‘* delirium of swiftness,’’ and learning that to obtain the 
full benefit of the wheel, one needs to ride at a moder- 
ate pace, over a reasonable distance, and leave ‘‘ scorch- 
ing’’ to be done by senseless scorchers only. 

The women are taking the lead in studying and being 
taught upon all the points that make for health and 
comfort; but they realize that, as Dr. Holmes says, ‘‘the 
first mission of woman is to please,” whether on the wheel 
or off; she is unwilling to make a guy of herself and has 
so completely proved that one can ride sitting upright, 
and not looking like a section of a broken flywheel, 
that men, too, have relegated the bent posture, with 
its unnatural curving of the spine, and hurtful com- 
pression of the lungs to those who are willing to be 
known as racers. The wise woman wears a corset, but 
one that is adapted to the bicycle; she does not lace her 
boots too tightly, she wears a collar a size larger than 
when not riding—in short, makes herself comforta- 
ble. 








‘Each year vaunts i¢s wheel as surpassing all that have 
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gone before; but there are plenty of good wheels in 
existence that bear an earlier date than 1897, and a 
world of thought and ingenuity has been directed to 
overcoming one of the greatest difficulties encountered 
in making bicycle riding the perfectly desirable and 
hygienic exercise that it is capable of being, viz., the 
saddle. 

A late tour of several large establishments shows 
the immense advance that has been made in the pro- 
duction of this size gua non of comfort. In 1890 a block 
of wood at the back, attached to a frame of wire and 
covered with leather, was thought to make a good sad- 
dle; but after a little, use the saddle began to remind 
one of the ridgepole of a house, and the rider often 
experienced such discomfort as to make him buy a 
new one, if it did not cause him to quit riding alto- 
gether. In the evolution of the anatomically cor- 
rect and hygienically perfect saddle of to-day its re- 
lation to the human body has been closely studied 
by the ablest anatomical experts; and it is found 
that the great desideratum is to make the weight of 
the body rest on the points of bone scientifically 
known as the tuberosities of the ischium, and the 
gluteal muscles just as it does in the act of sitting, 
while it must be soconstructed as to protect the peri- 
neal region from irritation. it is found that these con- 
ditions are best met by a seat which while containing an 
element of rigidity also has sufficient resiliency for a 
rebound. 

In one style of saddle, of which 250,000 were sold 
in six months, the rigidity is secured by a peculiar 
weave of rattan—the immemorial materia! of chair bot- 
toms—which never “‘ sags,’’ thus maintaining a constant 
level. This is the essential part of the saddle; but it is 
covered with felt and leather, having a V-shaped open- 
ing in the middle cut afterthe direction of physicians 
who have made a study of it. The idea of this weaving, 
has been also carried out in thongs of leather. 

Another type of saddle hasa firm base of metal. On 
this base two pads are firmly fixed with a permanent 
groove between. It has twocoil springs underneath 
and a short horn. This fulfils all the conditions 
needful save, possibly, one—some dealers will assure 
you that there must be continuity at the back, and for- 
tify the statement with what seem forcible hygienic rea- 
sons. Some most ingenious two-pad saddlesare shown, 
in which the turning of a screw broadens the distance 
between the pads a /a opera glass. Then a step further 
inthe anatomical line is made, by the use of modeling 
clay, in which a ‘“‘ composite”’ impression of a number 
of persons of similar size and proportions is made the 
basis of the form of the saddle, with all parts cut out or 
depressed that could cause injurious pressure. This is 
covered with felt and leather and would seem to be 
‘‘anatomical’’ to the last degree. No two persons can 
wear with equal comfort the same glove or shoe—and 
why should not the individual be fitted with a saddle? 
lt would seem that the limit of improvement had about 
been reached; but we find a ‘‘ pneumatic’’ saddle, 
praised and condemned like all the rest by rival dealers. 
The quickest way in which to learn the points liable to 
failure, is toread the advertisements of rival dealers— 
one says no ‘‘rash,’’ another ‘‘no heating,’ another 
‘“no numbness of the knees or feet after the longest 
runs,” etc., etc., and one ‘‘there is no docfor’s bill in 
ours.” 

To sum up, while a saddle should be rigid, it 
should have resiliency enough to go over small 
roughnesses in the road with no ‘‘rocky”’ feeling 
left as an aftermath, and it should be adjusted with 
more painstaking than is generally bestowed on 
it. People do not pay enough attention to the hygi- 
enic significance of the word ‘‘comfort.”” What 
were the sensations of discomfort given us for, save to 
tell us when things are going wrong? A saddle should 
neither tilt too far back nortoo far forward—the reach 
to the pedal should be exactly right; then the rider is 
ready to enjoy to the fullest extent what may be called 
the greatest physical modification in the conditions of 
modern life; and itis pleasant to learn that makers are 
catering more to the needs of the average public. Here- 
toforethe racer has dominated the situation—weight 
must be lessened to the last degree; now people are 
using heavier wheels—say twenty-five pounds in place 
of eighteen pounds. When perfectly equipped the 
rider is still amenable to the rules of that wise judg- 
ment we call common sense. He doesn’t want to start 
out with the rapidity of a racer; that interesting crea- 
ture, when riding for large sums, begins very moder- 
ately; nor does he want to exhaust all his vital force 
on one ride. Doing this has led some doctors to im- 
peach the desirability of the wheel; but, given a good 
wheel, a hygienic saddle carefully adjusted, and a 
fairly level road, and even delicate persons can derive 
great benefit from its use. 

The most striking testimony to its hygienic value 
comes from Dr. Abbott, the secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Health. He finds that in the year 1896 
fewer women than men died in the State from consump- 
tion, the first time such a thing has occurred. He 
attributes it to the us? of the wheel. the only imoortant 
recent modificatioa iathsir mode of life. It has been 
gétting in its work now for about five years. 
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Music. 
Incidents and Comments. 


BY E. IRENAZUS STEVENSON, 


In the discussion of general topics of interest this 
department has found it necessary to pass over many 
current incidents of the local season now waning. Ona 
few of them record at least now must touch. The last 
of the greater series of concerts has been played out— 
the Philharmonic, the Symphony Society, the Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra, the Musical Art Society. 
The Oratorio Society and the more distinguished cham- 
ber-music purveyors—all have finished with their re- 
sponsibilities for 1896~-’97. The Damrosch Opera Com- 
pany is dispersed and Mr. Damrosch already in 
Europe. As to our other opera, last week gave us 
the single week of five representations in French 
and German from the official company of the Metro- 
politan, with ‘‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Siegfried,’ ‘‘Carmen”’ and 
‘*Roméo and Juliette’; and now formal dispersal for 
London duty has come to that great artistic array under 
Mr. Grau’s care—so far as the array has not been dis- 
integrated by the season’s list of calamitous chances. 
And, by the by, with the dispersal has come a new 
episode of our operatic problem, one like the Eastern 
Question always ready to be less settled than ever. 
Of this a paragraph below. 

Anent the concerts, the Philharmonic Society called 
in the aid of the Apollo Club and Mr. Chapman; and so 
it included Liszt’s ‘‘ Faust Symphony ”’ on the last pro- 
gram. Was it a donne bouche to many of the subscribers 
and patrons? We doubt it. Certainly Liszt’s chaotic, 
fantastic, incoherent, seldom interesting composition 
never sounded less admirable and less intelligible. A 
critic from Boston once called it ‘‘ stuff and muted 
horns.’’ Having honored the memory and the manes of 
Liszt in this ‘‘ revival’’ of it (the symphony has not 
been given here in many a long year) let us hope 
that neither Mr. Seidl nor any other local conductor 
will fash himself about taking up the “‘ Faust”’ again. 
Of whatever Liszt meant to say in it, he 
not conveyed much. There is only one, one more 
wisely neglectable, Lisztian score of high pretense, and 
that isthe ‘‘ Dante’ Symphony. Of that, one may quote 
the famous French witticism, and say that like the great 
lady,it has only a single fault, it is perfectly insup- 
portable. The rest of the Philharmonic’s program 
offered Beethoven’s Third ‘‘Leonora’’ Overture and 
two vocal numbers from Mr. Ben Davies. The Sym- 
phony Society’s solosist was Mme. Carrefio, who played 
Beethoven’s E flat Concerto with a magnetism that made 
that wearisome classic interesting. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s fourth in B flat. The Oratorio Society’s last 
offering. ‘‘ Elijah,” was a good performance chorally, 
moderately attended, and as to the leading soloists, it 
presented Mr. Ffranggon Davies in the title-part (which 
Mr. Davies sings with great dignity and feeling), and 
Miss Ella Russell—certainly one of our ccuntry’s most 
gifted dramatic sopranos. Miss Russell has not been 
heard in town as frequently as might have been easily 
during this first year of her return tous; but each concert 
appearance has counted much toward her acceptance. 
She has a superb voice, she has a fine method, she has 
style, unusual diction and, back of all, she has tempera- 
ment and intelligence. Cleveland may justly feel pride 
in her as among that Ohio city’s many successful mu- 
sical children. 


Allusion to a new bit of untowardness in the affairs 
of our local opera-house was made above. The matter 
is more ofa problem, and only a temporary incertitude 
than anything seriously affecting the Metropolitan’s 
cutlook for next season. It seems that, rather suddenly, 
the corporation of gentlemen who are authoritative and 
responsible for any contracts for opera at any time to 
be drawn between the Metropolitan and managers un- 
dertaking to provide with opera the Metropolitan 
Opera. and Real Estate Company, are not certain from 
whom their season of 1897-’98 is tocome. They do not 
purpose renewing the contract for furnishing singers 
and season, with the surviving partners of the firm of 
Abbey, Schoeffel & Grau. They would be disposed 
to make a personal contract with Mr. Maurice Grau 
himself, and as an individual agent for them—a confi- 
dence well bestowed. Unfortunately, Mr. Grau is not 
yet free to act as an individual, and apart from Abbey, 
Schoeffel & Grau. Moreover even if Mr. Grau were 
free, there are just now more or less plain difficulties in 
the way of his getting together another great company 
such as he would wish; and especially in his including 
in it five great stars, Mmes. Calvé, Melba and Eames, 
and the Messrs. de Reszké. Thisis a serious subtraction. 
Consequently, Mr. Grau at last accounts was not a de- 
clared candidate for the charge that the Directors anda 
large part of the public would be glad to think personal 
tohim. The purveying of opera to the Corporation is 
open. Mr. Walter Damrosch, Colonel Mapleson and 
other outside impressarios are reported to be negoti- 
ating with the Directors. It is doubtfulif any official 
privileges will be farmed to them and it is to be sus- 
pected and hoped that Mr. Grau, with the approval and 
help of the Board, will pursue for a time the policies of 
Fabius and Brer Rabbit. So may come a newer and 
better adjustment of the incertitudes of the country’s 
greatest lyric establishment. In course of some weeks 
we may look for a solution of the problem. Its touch 
of discomfort to all interested is a fitting close—a light 
stroke of furthér ungraciousness—to a season in which 
death, contentions, the illness and defection of the 
chief stars, financial anxiety and loss, have all been 
compressed into an infelicitous tale, 
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Literature. 
Forty Years Soldiering in India.* 


To one who appreciates the historical and political 
importance of the English rule in India these two 
volumes will assume the first degree of importance. 
Their literary attractiveness is not at all injured by 
the gravity of the subject, nor by the technical details 
of military operations. There is, of course, in so 
large a collection of personal recollections, much 
which will have a diminished interest to the purely 
military critic or political student, while, on-the 
other hand, the general reader will find it conven- 
ient to omit some of the military and political expo- 
sitions which to more critical readers are of the high- 
est importance. Neither of them will fail to find in 
‘the work the perpetual charm of a great and magnan- 
imous soldier's account of himself and his associates 
in the conduct of military and political affairs during 
some of the most difficult periods of the English Em- 

_pire in India. 

Field-Marshal Lord Frederick Roberts, of Kanda- 
har, isthe son of Gen. Sir Abraham Roberts and was 
born at Cawnpore in 1833. When two years old he 
was taken to England, educated at Clifton, Eton, the 
military colleges of Sandhurst and Addiscombe, and 
in 1851 was appointed to the Bengal artillery. . 

His Recollections begin at this point. His father 

had already distinguished himself in the previous war 
with the Afghans and was in command at Peshawar, 
at the gateway to Kabul, with the rank of major- 
general. Here during the next year, 1852, the future 
field-marshal meets his father, whom he had not seen 
since he was twelve years old, and spent a year sol- 
diering under his eye and acquiring from him that 
close acquaintance with the people and country of 
Afghanistan which afterward proved of so great im- 
portance to him when, some twenty-five years later, 
he was called on to act in the more difficult and criti- 
cal war of 1878. Happy is that son who proves him- 
self capable of profiting by his father’s experience and 
instructions! He writes of this year with his father 
at Peshawar as one of the brightest and best of his 
whole life. He soon had some little taste of cam- 
paigning in the war with Persia and was brought into 
personal relations with the men who were to act great 
parts in the trying days of the Sepoy Mutiny so close 
at hand. None among them made so deep an impres- 
sion on him as John Nicholson, the future hero of 
Delhi, of whom he writes that in the Punjaub (Vol. I, 
p. 60), 
‘*he was looked uptoas a god by the natives, who 
loved him as much as they feared him. By some of 
them he wus actually worshiped as a saint; they 
formed themselves into a sect and called themselves 
Nicholseyns. Nicholsonimpressed me more profoundly 
than any man I had ever met before, or have met since. 
I have never seen any one like him. He was the beau- 
ideal of a soldier and a gentleman. His appearance 
was distinguished and commanding, with a sense of 
power about him which to my mind was the result of his 
having passed so much of his life among the wild and 
lawless tribesmen, with whom his authority was 
supreme.”’ ; 

Nicholson was borne too far forward in the ardor of 
combat at Delhi and lost his life as Gustavus Adol- 
phus did at Lutzen, but, like the Swedish hero, not 
until the great victory for which he lived and was 
willing to die had been won. He is the hero of Mrs. 
Steele’s recent novel ‘‘On the Face of the Waters.” 

General Roberts's first taste of hot campaigning was 
in the Mutiny whose ominous mutterings were heard at 
Peshawar, early in 1857, and which soon swept him off 
with the Movable Column to take part in the recap- 
ture of Delhi, and afterward of Cawnpore and Luck- 
now. 

His accounts of these tragic events in the history 
of the Mutiny are, in some respects, the best yet pub- 
lished. The Delhi story differs from the graphic ro- 
mance which Mrs. Steele has just published, first, by 
the wide interval which must lie between a trained 
and peculiarly competent soldier’s account and the 
report of a civilian, that civilian a woman; and next, 
by the still greater difference in the point of view of 
the two writers, the one looking at the tragedy from 
an inside, Indian point of view, and being wonder- 
fully familiar with every Indian circumstance, person- 
age and incident; the other viewing the situation 
from the English point of view and in the light of the 
large, difficult and complex combinations that had to 
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The military critic is 
by no means as severe in his censures of the English 
commanders as the novelist, tho he certainly goes 
half the way with her. In reference’ to General 
Wilson’s proposal to give up the siege and withdraw 
the army from Delhi, he writes: 

‘* The dying Nicholson advocated the same course [to 
hold on] with almost his latest breath. So angry and 
excited was he when told of the General's suggestion to 
retire, that he exclaimed: ‘Thank God, I have strength 
yet to shoot him, if necessary.’ There was no resisting 
such a consensus of responsible and reliable opinion, 
and Wilson gave up all idea of retreating.” 

Yet it was Wilson who before the public and from 
the Queen and her Government carried off the chief 
honors of the recapture of Delhi. 

From Delhi our author was hurried on to Cawnpore 
and Lucknow. Their defense by Havelock and Out- 
ram, and relief by Sir Colin Campbell have been de- 
scribed so often, so minutely and so well, that it is a 
tribute to the literary skill as well as to the military 
knowledge of General Roberts that he has been able 
to give usa really new, fresh and luminous account of 
that chapter in the history of modern heroism. 

The collapse of the force and its commanders at 
Agra had already occurred, and the atrocities at 
Cawnpore had become a dark page in the world’s 
history of horrors. Havelock and Outram were 
shut up with the women and non-belligerents in the 
Residency at Lucknow. Of those preceding events, 
which have given Havelock his immortal fame, and 
the foregoing tragedy and heroism of Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, General Roberts had no direct personal 
knowledge, and says very little. His narrative falls in 
to the history with Sir Colin Campbell’s coming and 
the rescue of the heroic garrison in the Residency of 
Lucknow and the women who had taken refuge with 
them. This part of the history has never been told 
with such full and accurate knowledge, such full de- 
tails, or such a mastery of the relation of one thing 
to another. There never was anything grander in 
romantic chivalry than the final assault on the Sikan- 
darbagh. We quote our author’s fine description of 
the rush of the assaulting force through the small 
breach. The story has been often told, but never 
with so much detail and definite accuracy by one who 
went in himself with the rush of heroes (Vol. I, p. 
324); : 

‘‘In less than half an hour an opening, three feet 
square and three feet from the ground, had been made 
[by the cannon fire] in the wall. It would have been 
better had it been larger, but time was precious; Sir 
Colin would not wait, and ordered the assault to begin. 
The Infantry had beén lying down, under such slight 
cover as was available, impatiently waiting for this 
order. The moment it reached them up they sprang, 
with one accord, and with one voice uttered a shout 
which must have foreshadowed defeat to the defenders 
of the Sikandarbagh. It was a magnificent 
sight—a sight never to be forgotten—that glorious 
struggle to be the first to enter the deadly breach, the 
prize tothe winner of the race being certain death! 
Highlanders and Sikhs, Punjabi Mohammedans, Dogras 
and Pattans, all vied with each other in the generous 
competition. 

“‘A Highlander was the first to reach the goal,and was 
shot dead as he jumped into the inclosure; a man of the 
4th’ Punjaub Infantry came next, and met the same 
fate. Then followed Lieutenant Cooper, of the 93d, 
and immediately behind him his Colonel (Ewart), Cap- 
tain Lumsden, of the 30th Bengal Infantry, and a num- 
ber of Sikhs and Highlanders as fast as they could 
scramble through the opening. A drummer boy of the 
93d must have been one of the first to pass that grim 
boundary between life and death, for when I got in I 
found him just inside the breach, lying onhis back quite 
dead—a pretty, innocent-looking,fair-haired lad,not more 
than fourteen years of age. . The scene that 
ensued requires the pen of a Zola todepict. The rebels, 
never dreaming that we should attack such a formi- 
dable position,had collected in the Sikandarbagh 
with the intention of falling upon our right flank as 
soon as we should become entangled amongst the 
streets and houses of the Hazratganj. They were now 
completely caught in a trap. Inch by inch they 
were forced back to the pavilion where they 
were allshot or bayoneted. There they lay in a heap 
as high as my head, a heaving, surging mass of dead 
and dying inextficably entangled. It was a sickening 
sight, one of those which even in the excitement of bat- 
tle make one feel strongly what a horrible 

side there is to war. The wretched wounded 
near the top of this ghastly pile of writhing humanity 
vented their rage on every British officer who approacb- 
ed by showering upon him abuse of the grossest de- 
scription.” : 

The question what brought. about the mutiny is 
one which has been greatly discussed. Mrs. Steele’s 
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romance is perhaps the latest answer to the question. 
But, like the rest of her book, the answer is romantic 
rather than real, and makes altogether too much of 
the episode of the greased cartridges. We note, 
however, that while Mrs. Steele asserts that animal 
fat was not used in these cartridges, neither tallow 
nor lard, General Roberts, speaking with authority, 
official knowledge and with Mr. Forrest behizd him, 
asserts that they were, and that 

“‘the lubricating mixture used in preparing the car- 
tridges was actually composed of the objectionable in- 
gredients, cow’s fat and lard, and that incredible disre- 
gard of the soldiers’ religious prejudices was displayed 
in the manufacture of these cartridges’ (Vol. I, p. 
431). 

General Roberts’s account of the causes which led 
to the Mutiny is much too elaborate for us to describe 
it, or even to recapitulate the points. They are many, 
deep-seated, and such as to show that the struggle 
sooner or later, had to come. It was, however, in its 
results a great blessing to India. It led immediately 
to a better appreciation of the native population 
on the part of the British rulers, and to great and 
fundamental reforms, which have transformed India 
into one ot the best-governed, freest and most pro- 
gressive countries in the world. Lord Roberts’s re- 
ply to the question whether such another outbreak 
might occur is yes, and no; yes, if the British Gov- 
ernment falls back into its old indifference and ineffi- 
ciency; no, if the present considerate, just, vigorous 
and progressive administration is maintained. Lord 
Roberts's observations on this point are full of prom- 
ise for India. They show how far the English mind 
has advanced toward the appreciation of the rights of 
the natives, and how far the native Indians have ad- 
vanced under British rule to self-recognition as free- 
born citizens of the British Empire. 

It is not possible in a brief notice like this to follow 
Lord Roberts through his three volumes, nor to give 
any adequate account of his wide and important serv- 
ices in different parts of the world. 

What brought him most into notice in England and 
led ‘to his advancement, to the highest honors at 
home and to the position of Commander-in-Chief in 
India, was his more than admirable conduct of the 
Afghan campaign in 1878 and his relief of Kandahar 
in 1880. On the twenty-seventh of July in that year 
General Burrows’ had been overwhelmed by. the 
Afghans driven into Kandahar and beseiged by Ayub 
Khan. Onthe ninth of August Lord Roberts, with 
10,148 troops, 8,143 native followers and a trans- 
port of 11,224 animals, set out from Kabul on the 
memorable march right through the heart of Afghan- 
istan, which, all things considered, will rank with 
Ceesar’s passage of the Alps or any similar achieve- 
ment in the annals of war. In three weeks he reached 
Kandahar, and without delay attacked Ayub Khan, 
routed him, captured his guns, his camp,and dispersed 
his army. 

There is much more to these volumes than a story 
of heroic soldiering. They area very striking study 
of India, its people and the art of governing them. 
They are a broad survey of, the Indian question for 
the last forty years, and of the men and the policy 
which have dominated in it. Lord Roberts was in 
more ways than one a large and gifted man. The 
saying attributed to Bayard that the great soldier 
must be a man of great genius, great health and great 
luck, was always applicable to him; and in no part 
more than in its last term. He was always on the 
sunny side of the goddess of Fortune. Such men gen- 
erally are. His judgment wassound; his painstaking 
was infinite, and he had an unlimited genius for win- 
ning and holding the confidence of men of the high- 
est eminence. John Nicholson put,him at once on 
his staff, and from that day on he stood near the great 
men in whose hands were the destinies of India. His 
book is full of personal sketches, allusions, comments 
—all expressed with great freedom’but in the best tem- 
per. 

Born at Cawnpore as he was, he could not fail of 
having a warm spot in his heart for India and its peo- 
ple. The whole book is a plea for more confidence 
in the natives and better relations between them 
and the British rulers. 

_As a study of India and Indian affairs 
and of comments on its government and its 
wars, the work is one of the most important which 
has come out in these recent years, all the more im- 
portant and valuable as representing the mature 
opinions of one of the most experienced and success- 
ful men England has sent to India during the last fifty 
years. The series of portraits, maps and illustrations 
given in the two volumes is excellent. 
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Recent Verse. 

THE MARCH T6 THE SEA. A Poem. By S. H. M. By- 
ers. (Boston: The Arena Publishing Co. $1.25.) The 
author of the well-known song of ‘‘Sherman’s March to 
the Sea’”’ here gives us a versified description of the 
great military captain’s splendid swoop to the Atlantic 
from Chattanooga. There isnot much genuine poetry 
in the work, but it has some stirring lines; and all 
along one feels, in reading, the compact energy of a 
marching column. The popular song mentioned above 
is also printed in the book. 

THE NEW WomMAN, AND OTHER Poems. By John B. 
Robinson, D.D., Ph.D. (Chicago: C. M. Burns Co. 75 
cents.) In this stout volume Dr. Robinson gives us a 
great variety of verses. The leading piece of the book 
is on The New Woman, and paints her as Dr. Robinson 
sees her now and inthe future. As a fair sample of 
Dr. Robinson’s style we quote: 


‘A novel-reading mother rates 
Among the weeds that farmers kill; 
Who gloats on wild romance abates 
Truth, logic, faith and her sweet will 
In the deep gulf of phantom fates.” 


The doctor does not, however, interdict when it comes 
to reading poetry, we imagine. 

BEAUX AND BELLES. By Arthur Grissom. (New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) This is a chipper 
and gleesome little book, brimful of lively rhymes. 
The author has wit and humor and a downright man- 
ner of making catchy verses, such as enliven the col- 
umns of our best humorous illustrated journals. From 
the same publishers we have Soncs WITHOUT ANSWER, 
by Irene Putnam ($1.00), which is a dainty volume of 
thoughtful and imaginative verse far above the common. 
Many of the pieces are strikingly musical and of polish- 
ed workmanship in form and diction. 

Love’s HyMNAL. By F. Roena Medini. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: The Author.) This is a book of sonnets bur- 
dened with love. Theauthor’s portrait faces the title- 
page. Many of the sonnets are gracefully turned and 
breathe a passionate spirit. We couid, had we the 
space, quote some fine, strong bits of expression. 

CUSTER, AND OTHER PoEMs. Sy Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
(Chicago: W. B. Conkey Co.) The longest poem in 
this volume, ‘‘Custer,’’ is the story in rhyme of the 
massacre of General Custer and his brave command. 
Some characteristic lyrics precede this, and among 
them is one, on the ‘‘ Creed to Be,” in which appears 
the following stanza: 


‘* Salvation is not begged or bought, 
Too long this selfish hope sufficed; 
Too long man recked with lawless thought 
And leaned upon a tortured Christ.”’ 

Cxxiv SONNETS. Translated by Richard Garnett, 
ZL.D. (Boston: Copeland & Day.) The publishers 
have givtn this collection of sonnets a most elegant 
dress. Dr. Garnett, the translator, brings to his work 
ripe scholarship, a serene and stedfast literary con- 
science, and a command of expression singularly fit. 
The sonnets of Dante come first; then follow those cf 
Pe.rarch, and the sonnets of Camoens close the volume. 
English readers, who do not know Italian and cannot 
read Camoens in his original, may safely take Dr. Gar- 
nett’s renderings as giving a strong, luminous and sym- 
pathetic presentation of both the form and the spirit of 
the celebrated sonnets. The book is fittingly dedicated 
to Prof. Charles Eliot Norton. 

TENNYSON’s LAUNCELOT AND ELAINE, AND OTHER 
IDYLLs OF THE KinG. Ldited by William J. Rolfe. (Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Illustrated. $1.50.) Dr. 
Rolfe’s edition of Lord Tennyson’s Jdylls of the King 
willappealto students and hold their confidence. The 
present volume is small, handy, clearly printed; the 
notes are the very economy of true editorial work, and 
the text is as perfect as honest and careful labor could 
make it. The contents are ‘‘ Launcelot and Elaine,”’ 
‘* The Holy Grail,’’ ‘‘ Pelleas and Ettarre,” ‘*‘ The Last. 
Tournament,”’ ‘‘ Guinevere,’’ ‘‘The Passing of Ar- 
thur,’’ ‘‘ To the Queen,” followed by notes and index. 
It is the second volume of the edition. 

THE PoreTIcCAL Works OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
Edited by William Knight. (New York, Macmillan & 
Co. Vol. VI. $1.50.) This edition of Wordsworth’s 
poems should be in every library. It is ¢he edition for 
the general purpose of students. The poems are ar- 
ranged with great care, the editing is adequate, the 
printing and binding are excellent, and the notes meet 
all ordinary demands. A portrait of Wordsworth is the 
frontispiece of this volume. 





ScHOOL HistorY OF THE UNITED States. By J. Wil- 
liam Jones, D.D., Former Chaplain in Army of 
Northern Virginia, Late Chaplain, University of 
Virginia; Chaplain United Confederate Veterans; 
Author of ‘* Personal Reminiscences of R. £. Lee,” 
‘© Christ in the Camp,” ‘Davis Memorial Volume"’; 
Former Secretary, Southern Historical Society and 
Editor of Fourteen Volumes Southern Historical So- 
ciety Papers, etc. (Baltimore: R. H. Woodward 
Company. $1.25.) 

Dr. Jones is a Baptist minister of good repute, a 
graduate ofthe University of Virginia and of the South- 
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ern Baptist Theological Seminary. He was Chaplain 
in the Confederate service and, after the War, was one 
of the Chaplains in Washington College (now Wash- 
ington and Lee University) from which he received the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. His work is highly com- 
mended by many eminent clergymen, instructors, col- 
lege presidents, governors, ex-governors, senators, and 
by the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the Diocese of 
South Carolina. 

The author states that he proposes “‘to write a school 
history of the United States, which, while fair to all 
sections, would do full justice to the Southern States.” 
This purpose, tho not very felicitously expressed, is emi- 
nently laudable. It is greatly to be desired that all 
young people in our schools should have a full and 
accurate knowledge of the history of our country and 
especially of the War of 1861-65, with all that preceded 
and all that followed it. 

It is impossible to enter into all the details; but an 
examination at a few important points may enable us to 
answer the question, how far the author has been suc- 
cessful in his purpose? 

In reference to the formation of the Constitution, Dr. 
Jones says: 

“The new Union was formed by the secession of eleven 
States from the old Federation.”’ 

The old Congress, acting under the Articles of Con- 
federation, resolved, February 21st, 1787, that, 

**In the opinion of Congress, it is expedient that, on the 

second Monday in May next, a convention of delegates, 
who shall have been appointed by the several States, be 
held at Philadelphia for the sole and express purpose of re- 
vising the Articles of the Confederation and reporting éo 
Congress, and to the several State Legislatures, such al- 
terations and provisions therein as shall, when agreed to in 
Congress and conformed to by the States, render the Fed- 
eral Constitution adequate to the exigencies of the Gov- 
ernment and ¢he preservation of the Union.” 
Under this resolution, and by the authority of Con- 
gress, representatives of eleven States met, not to se- 
cede, but to provide for ‘‘ the preservation of the Union.” 
The result of their labors was immediately communi- 
cated to Congress, and, being approved by that body, 
was speedily communicated to the respective States. 

Dr. Jones says (p. 237): 

“February 22d, 1845, the Legislature of Massachusetts 
passed resolutions avowing the right of Secession and 
threatening to secede if Texas were admitted into the 
Union.” 

I am indebted to my friend Col. W. M. Olin, Secretary 
of State of Massachusetts, for the following statement 
of facts: In 1845, the Massachusetts Legislature re- 
solved, 

‘* That the People of Massachusetts would never consent 
to use the powers reserved to themselves, to admit Texas, 
or any other State or Territory, now without the Union, on 
any other basis than the perfect equality of freemen; and 
that, while slavery, or slave representation, forms any part 
of the claims or conditions of admission, Texas, with their 
consent, can never be admitted.”’ 

Later in the same session, it was resolved, 

‘‘That Massachusetts hereby refuses to acknowledge the 
act of the Government of the United States, authorizing 
the admission of Texas, as a legal act, in any way binding 
her from using her utmost exertions in co-operation with 
other States, dy every lawful and constitutional measure, to 
annulits conditions and defeat its accomplishment.”’ 

It was also resolved, 

“ That the extension of slavery into any Territory out- 
side of that of the States in which the right to hold slaves 
was acknowledged at the adoption of the Constitution, justi- 
fies the adoption of a systematic policy of counteraction by 
lawful and constitutional means, even tho that policy should 
ultimately bring on the downfall of slavery itself.’’ 

(The italics are my own.) These resolves are found in 
Chapters 39 and 131 of 1845. 
As to the treatment of prisoners, Dr. Jones asserts: 


‘* The official reports of the Federal Secretary of War, E. 
M. Stanton, and the Federal Surgeon-General Barnes show 
that nearly four per cent. -more Confederates died in 
Northern prisons than of Federals in Southern prisons.” 

In reference to this statement I quote the following: 

‘War DeEpt., SURGEON-GENERAL’S OFFICE, | 
‘* WASHINGTON, October 7th, 1896. § 

“I have to inform you that this office is not aware of any 
‘Official Report of the Federal Secretary of War, E. M. 
Stanton, or the Federal Surgeon-General Barnes ’ showing 
that ‘nearly four per cent. more Confederates died in the 
Northern prisons than Federals in Southern prisons.’ The 
respective death rates of these prisoners are treated of in 
Part III (Medical) of the ‘ Medicai and Surgical History of 
the War,’ Washington, 1888, pp. 33 to 71; and on page 48 
will be found a brief table giving the death rate among the 
Confederate prisoners in Northern prisons as 230.4 per 1,000 
of mean strength, and among the Union prisoners at An- 
dersonville as 732.6. 

“Very respectfully, 
““GEORGE M. STERNBERG, 
““Surgeon-General, U.S. A.”’ 

From the ‘‘ Medical and Surgical History of the War 
of the Rebellion,’’ compiled under the direction of the 
Surgeon-General of the United States Army, it 
appears that, according to the reports of the Confed- 
erate surgeons, in the hospital of the prison camp at 
Andersonville there was a total record of cases, with 
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results recorded, of 16,874, of whom 12,541, or about 
75 per cent. died. 

I do not at all charge Dr. Jones with conscious mis- 
representation. He is so passionately devoted to his 
old commander, General Lee, and to the cause which 
General Lee represented, that it is altogether likely that 
he is unfitted for taking a judicial view of the facts. I 
would, however, respectfully suggest that, before an- 
other edition of his work appears, he should make an 
effort, with a mind discharged of bias, once more tocon- 
sider the facts upon which he proposes to comment. 


H. L. WAYLAND. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


Unpublished Memoirs of the Inter- 
nuncio at Paris during the Revolution, 1790-1801. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.00.) 

The writer of this autobiography was a younger son 
of one of the ‘‘ nobles of the robe,”’ aninferior order of 
the French nobility, which nevertheless thought very 
highly of itself, and particular members of which often 
possessed great influence. By means of family infiu- 
ence Louis Sifferin de Salamon, tho educated to the 
hereditary profession of the law, received a dispensation 
enabling him to be ordained as a priest in 1782—then 
being twenty-two years old—and to take the position ot 
dean to one of the Chapters of Avignon, Pope Pius VI 
graciously stating that in so doing he had ‘‘ treated the 
young man as he would have treated a nuncio or a 
prince.’’ In 1790 the same pontiff appointed him Inter- 
nuncio at Paris. To this honor he subsequently owed 
the more dangerous place of clerical counselor in the 
Parliament of Paris. 

No nation excels the French in the difficult art of 
writing delightful memoirs. Perhaps this is partly due 
to what Hamerton calls their ‘‘ absolute incapacity for 
hypocrisy’’; they let all their faults be seen, and faults 
are usually more entertaining than virtues. The inter- 
est of this particular memoir is certainly very largely 
due to the author’s absolute incapacity to conceive that 
he has any faults. His frankness is sometimes almost 
appalling. Not that he had any crimes to conceal, but 
he relates instances of meannesses, petty spites, con- 
temptible jealousies and selfishness without any appar- 
ent consciousness that they were aught but commenda- 
ble. Whoever else might have been blameworthy—and 
most people were so in the Abbé’s estimation—he, the 
dean, the Internuncio, the Bishop, was so never! 

The narrative is extremely vivid besides being histor- 
ically valuable as giving an eye-witness’s account of 
one of the most terrible acts of the terrible years of the 
first revolution—the‘‘ massacres of September.” Of 
the threescore priests confined in the prison of the 
Abbaye only three escaped being brutally murdered. 
One,the Abbé Godard, was saved by the clever ruse of 
the Attorney-General of the Commune, who was moved 
to the unwonted clemency by the prayers of his mis- 
tress,a merciful woman to whom the Abbé had long 
been known. The second was the noble Abbé Sicard. 
the red tribunal shrank from shedding the 
blood of the man who had been the first instructor of 
the deaf anddumb. The third exception was Salamon, 
who owed his escape to a succession of cleverlies. The 
most remarkable things about them being, first, that he 
should have had presence of mind enough to con- 
coct fictions that would hold together at a time 
when he was seeing his friends brutally murdered 
around him, and seccnd, that he should repeatedly 
and severely censure others for doing the same thing. 
Perhaps he would have regarded their falsehoods as 
justifiable also had they been as successful as his own. 
The well-told fictions of Mgr. Salamon had enabled him 
to escape the massacre in the prison; but his ultimate 
liberation was due to the intercession of one who had 
been sought out and urged to exert his influence by the 
Abbé’s servant, an old woman who was a veritable min- 
istering angel all through those miserable days. Itisa 
point inthe Abbé’s favor that he was genuinely grateful 
to this devoted woman, and to some others who assisted 
him during the months following his release, when he 
fled from one hiding-place to another, sometimes living 
in the then literal wilderness of the Bois de Boulogne, 
burrowing like a hunted hare, and dependent for food 
upon those who could serve him only at the risk of their 
own lives. 

With all the interest and vividness of the narrative 
there is a strange absence of the sense of humor. 
Not that there was much to amuse the actors in that 
tragic time, but, looking back at the scenes from the 
hight of subsequent years, a sense of humor would cer- 
tainly have kept the Abbé from-uttering serious lamen- 
tations over burned soupe blanche which the good 
Blanchet had brought him at the peril of her head, and 
dwelling upon the well-remembered delights of a ra- 
gout or a pate. The Abbé proved himself a man of ability 
many times in his career, but magnaminity is a qual- 
ity conspicuous by its absence. Not only does he not 
forgive his enemies, he never loses a chance to make 
sarcastic flings at those who never did him an ill turn, 
especially at those of whom the world of his rank and 
day thought well. His jealousy of the Abbé Sicard is 
visible at every mention of that good man’s name, yet 
the latter in his own memoirs spoke ever respectfully 
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of the Internuncio. Of the causes or the 
meaning of the Revolution he seems 
never to have gained a glimpse. He 
was incapable of large political views, 
and was plainly one of those who had 
learned nothing by the bitter discipline 
they had received. 





THE Spirit OF PowER, As Set Forth inthe 
Book of the Acts of the Apostles. By 
the Rev. Thomas Addison, B.D. (Im- 
ported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
50 cents.) 

A clean-cut, critical study of the doc- 
trine of the Spirit as taught in the Book 
of the Acts; thorough, suggestive and 
kept strictly within the limits of a sober, 
rational interpretation of the text. The 
main points of the little book relate to 
the state of the men who had the Spirit of 
Power, and howthat state was brought 
about. The author draws a broad dis- 
tinction between the power of the Spirit 
and the Spirit of Power. He declares 
that Simon Magus fell by desiring the 
power of the Spirit. The Spirit of Power 
is with Christ and in Christ, and operates 
only in, through and with him. 
FOUNDATION TRUTHS OF SCRIPTURE AS TO 
Stn AnD SALVATION. Jn Twelve Les- 
sons. By John Laidlaw, M.A., D.D’, 
Professor of Systematic Theology, New Col- 
lege, Edinburgh. (Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 45 cents.) This vol- 
ume belongs in the series of ‘‘ Hand- 
beoks for Bible Classes and Private Stu- 
dents,’’ edited by Professor Marcus Dods, 
D.D., and the Rev. Alexander Whyte, 
D.D., which we have often before com- 
mended to the attention of our readers. 
The present number on the Foundation 
Truths of Scripture is as important and use- 
fulas any number of the series. Its point 
is not to show what the vital points of 

* Christian truth are, but to bring out the 
very much neglected and often doubted 
fact that the main points of Christian 
Doctrine as taught among us do rest di- 
rectly on Scripture, and to show their 
vital connection with each other and with 
the whole system of truth taught in the 
Bible. This is done in a series of twelve 
lectures or lessons, which take up the sub- 
ject inasystematic way, beginningwith the 
doctrine of Sin and the Savior, and show- 
ing how the entire system of evangelical 
doctrine stands ona strictly scriptural ba- 
sis. The manual isto be very much com- 
mended to Bible students, in class or at 
home, who wish to study the matter and 
see for themselves how it stands. 

By Charles H. 

TALKs TO YOUNG Wom- 

(The Century Co. 





TALKs TO YOUNG MEN. 
Parkhurst. 
EN. By the same. 
$1.00.) 

We might be sure of these two books 
at a venture, that they would be full of 
meat, wise, original, and the brightest 
possible recreations of old wisdom for 
young learners. That is just what the 
two books are and a good deal more, 
of the unexpected and surprising kind 
which it is the peculiar property of 
genius, and men of genius, like Dr. 
Parkhurst to put into their work. There 
is more seriousness in Dr. Parkhurst’s 
laugh than in most preachers’ sermons. 
In his lightest moods he touches con- 
science. His fireworks, and plenty of 
them ere let off in both of these little 
books, burn somehow with a purpose in 
them of lighting men on their way 
through life. His theory of life is full 
and forceful. There is no narrowness in 
it. Hedoes not build ona basis of nega- 
tives, nor preach a gospel of abstention 
and repression. These books are full of 
the life which is a victory, and, while he 
addresses the young men in a tone which 
glories in strength, and plenty of it, he 
speaks to the young women in a tone 
which glorifies womanhood and would 
not have it spoiled by mannish admix- 
tures. We doubt, however, the practical 
soundness of his protest against the tol- 
eration of any male teachers in female 
schools. 


Tue TempLe Crassics. L£dited by Israel 
Gollancz. (The Macmillan Company. 50 
cents.) This series of English Classics 
has a great and seductive charm to the 
eye. It is edited on much the same gen- 


eral method which proved so successful 
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in the ‘‘Temple Shakespeare,” by the 
same editor, and with Notes and Gloss- 
ary, when required. The volumes are 
models of dainty pocket editions in size, 
but printed in clear, legible type. Recent 
additions to the series are THE Last Es- 
SAYS OF ExiA. By Charles Lamb; THE 
Essays OF MONTAIGNE. Translated by 
John Florio. Vol J; Essays or Coun- 
SELS, CIVIL AND MorAL. By Lord Bacon; 
Le Morte D’ArtHuR. By Sir Thomas 
Mallory. Part ist and Part 2d. 
THe Tuirty-E1iGHtH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE 
OF THE STATE OF New York. Part J. 
Fire and Marine Insurance (Wynkoop, 
Hallenbeck, Cranford Co., State Print- 
ers), comes to us from the present Su- 
perintendent, Louis F. Payn, prepared. 
however, under the direction of his pred- 
ecessor, James F. Pierce. 





ART OF PHoNnoGRAPHY. By James E. 
Munson. (Munson Phonographic Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00.) This is perhaps the 
most important phonographic handbook 
since the ‘‘ Complete Phonographer,”’ by 
the same author. It presents the Munson 
system as it has been developed by the 
author in his own practice in reporting 
for the courts. It makes a handsome, 
well-printed book. The engraved exer- 
cises, instead of being collected at the 
end, are published in the text where they 
are needed. The general arrangement of 
the manual is, 1, simple stems; 2, Hooked 
stems; 3, shortened or lengthened stems; 
4, circles and loops, which now come last, 
greatly to the simplifying of the learner’s 
task. Under Phraseology are given sev- 
eral pages of useful phrases and a list of 
words and phrases specially distin- 
guished, prepared with care, and which 
will prove invaluable to advanced writers. 
‘* Breves in Phrase Writing’ embody the 
author’s best conclusions, and will enable 
the reporter to followtheswiftest speaker. 
The manual is rich in suggestions which 
all bear onthe sameend. The beauty of 
the system is, after all, its definiteness and 
legibility. There is no confusion in the 
signs nor in the principles and rules. One 
reporter can read the work of any other. 


British InpiA. By R. W. Frazer, 
LL.B. I.C.S. (Retired) Lecturer in Telugu 
and Tamil, University College. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) This most re- 
cent addition to ‘‘ The Story of the Na- 
tions’ is done like all the others, with 
young readers in view, and on the prin- 
ciple of combining literary attraction 
with critical accuracy. As the best means 
of reaching this end the history is given 
in broad masses and outlines. A whole 
history is condensed into the conditions 
in which it was at last left. Details are 
omitted. This is a good method for 
beginners and general readers. More 
critical students who wish to understand 
the deeper lying influences which, for ex- 
ample, brought on the Sepoy Mutiny in 
1857, will have to turnto less interest- 
ing works onthe subject. The present 
volume has the great advantage of pre- 
serving the romance and the inspiration 
of great history and heroic deeds, which 
is only too sure to be evaporated under 
scientific treatment. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
ben Greene, M.D. (Lee & Shepard. Bos- 
ton. $1.00.) Theauthor of this rich and 
racy book has not been fifty-six years a 
physician and reached his eightieth year 
for nothing. He has been observing, 
thinking and putting his thoughts in sys- 
tematic order, and now publishes them in 
a little book full of solid sense and a wise 
philosophy. Heis a born New Englander, 
with his mind full of the great questions 
of life. Never narrow, never dry, never 
led away by illusions, he writes in the 
language of the people on those subjects 
which since man became a rational being 
have always stood first with him in impor- 
tance, his relations to organized society, 
to his own conscience and tothe universe 
of God. Inaddition the volume contains 
the suggestions of an old practitioner on 
the origin and prevention of sickness, on 
premature death, and other related mat- 
ters. 


Gop’s FINANCIAL PLAN; OR, TEMPORAL 
PROSPERITY THE RESULT OF FAITHFUL 





By Reu-- 


StewarpsHip. Sy Rev. S. B. Shaw, 
Evangelist. (Published by the author, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 35 cents.) This is 
a better book than ‘‘Coin’s Financial 
School’’—better tor bankers, traders, 
farmers, working people, and every one 
who cares to prosper in this world. It is 
based on solid principles; it has the whole 
history of the world back of it, the Bible 
under it, and is supported by examples 
and instances of which the author gives 
us a few in the ‘volume named above. 
The doctrine of the book is nothing more 
nor less than the doctrine of the Bible, 
illustrated in the history of men in this 
world and enforced by it. Mr. Shaw’s 
previous volume, ‘‘ Touching Incidents 
and Remarkable Answers to Prayer,” 
reached a sale of some 250.000 copies. 
This book deserves as great a success. 
It is a capital antidote to the gross and 
popular commercialism of the times. 


IN THE LAND OF TOLSTOI. Experiences 
of Famine and Misrule in Russia. By 
Jonas Stadling and Will Reason. (Thomas 
Whittaker, Bible House. $2.00.) There 
is less call for an extensive notice of this 
volume as many of the experiences related 
in it have already been published in the 
Century Magazine(June and August, 1894) 
and The Sunday Magazine. The material 
was collected by Mr. Jonas Stadling, and 
recorded by him ina work published in 
the Swedish language. This matter has 
been rearranged and in co-operation with 
the Swedish author, put into an English 
dress by Mr. Will Reason, who, as he ob- 
serves in the Preface, ‘‘ has borne the fa- 
tigues of travel, gone in and out of plague 
and famine-stricken huts, and gathered 
from eye-witnesses and authorities the 
facts that did not come under his own ob- 
servation.’”’ The illustrations are repro- 
duced from originals used in the Swedish 


_work. The impression of the book is 


painful, and its conclusion discouraging, 
with perhaps this only gleam of hope left 
—that the author busied himself too ex- 
clusively with the dark side of Russian 
life. 


EUROPE INTHE MIDDLE AGE. By Oliver 
J. Thatcher, Ph.D. and Ferdinand Schwill, 
Ph.D. (Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00.) 
This volume is an honest and intelligent 
attempt to make a text-book of the Mid- 
dle Ages, such as American students in 
the first or second year of college life can 
use. It is not tooadvanced. It does not 
deal with the philosophy of history. It 
is not a dry compendium of facts. The 
historic perspective and relation of one 
thing to another are preserved. The sub- 
ject is treated broadly on the lines of 
social, political, intellectual, art and 
religious development. We could wish 
that more space had been given to com- 
mercial and industrial development and 
the social life of the people and the 
towns. Instead of collecting what is 
said on these topics in one brief chapter, 
it might have been distributed through 
the work, so that each country and each 
people should be characterized in these 
respects. 


THE MoSAIc AUTHORSHIP OF THE PEN- 
TATEUCH. By D. McDill, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor of Apologetics in the Theological 
Seminary, Xenia, O. (W. J. Duey, Day- 
ton, O. $2.00.) This volume consists 
of lectures to the students of the Xenia 
Theological Seminary, with some omis- 
sions and some additions. The lecturer 
plants himself on the ground of the tra- 
ditional view of the Mosaic authorship of 
the Pentateuch as against the theories and 
arguments of Voltaire, Paine, Colenso, 
Reuss, Graf, Kuenen and Wellhausen. 
He opens with a statement of the history 
of the discussion and the points in dis- 
pute. Part II considers the objections to 
the Mosaic authorship, Part III the in- 
ternal evidence for it, and Part IV the 
external evidence. It is a good, clear 
and full statement of the extreme con- 
servative position. 


A new quarterly, called Municipal Af- 
fairs, has just been issued by the Com- 
mittee on Municipal Administration of 
the Reform Club in this city. . The first 
issue, which is edited by Mr. Robert Cc. 
Brooks, is entirely devoted _to ‘‘ A Bibli- 
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ography of Municipal Administration and 
City Conditions.” This is a classified 
index of references to articles by 1,400 
different authors; 1,900 of the titles of 
which are in English (about one-fourth of 
them British), 150 in French, 120 in Ger- 
man, 80 in Italian and 50 in Spanish. All 
books, pamphlets, reports and periodical 
literature have been included that bear 
on municipal subjects, and the different 
topics are so comprehensively classified 
that anything connected with city affairs 
can be found with the greatest ease. The 
bibliography will be invaluable to all re- 
formers, public officials and students of 
civics. (This number, 50 cents; per an- 
num, $1.00.) 


MODERN METHODs IN CHURCH WorK. 
The Gospel Renaissance. By George White- 
field Mead. (Vodd, Mead & Company. 
$1.50.) This volume, which is published 
with a warmly commendatory Introduc- 
tion bythe Rev. Charles L. Thompson, 
D.D., President of the Open and Institu- 
tional Church League, in this country, is 
designed to be a manual of what we 
should call undenominational Church 
work. It is based on the ideas of the 
Free, Open and Institutional Church 
movement, which is fully explained. The 
volume is substantially a manual of work, 
for the workers and the directors of work 
in such a church,and as such is very full, 
thorough, comprehensive, arranged and 
adjusted to touch every part of social and 
home life and to bring a Christian influ- 
ence to bear on the whole life of man in 
all his relations and conditions. 


THE CHURCH OF THE SIXTH CENTURY. 
Six Chapters in Ecclesiastical History. By 
William Holden Hutton, B.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of St. John’s Oxford, etc. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.75.) This vol- 
ume is substantially composed of the Six 
Birbeck Lectures on Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, delivered by the author at Cam- 
bridge in 1896. They are an attempt to 
bring out some points of interest in the 
theology and art of the sixth century. 
The Lectures treat of the state of the 
Church East and West, The Eastern 
Church and its Missions, The Papacy, 
The Church and Heresies of the Sixth 
Century, The Theology of the Sixth Cen- 
tury, Its Art, and the Alleged Heresies of 
Justinian. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. From the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By 
Henry Offley Wakeman, M.A., Fellow of 
All Souls, Author of ‘‘ The Church and the 
Puritans.’ (The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00.) An excellent compendium, written 
in a direct, open and flowing style, and 
from the standpoint of the Anglican Re- 
vival movement. The book is well ar- 
ranged for purposes of study, and will be 
as useful as a class manual as for general 
reading purposes. 


Volume V of the New AMERICAN Sup- 
PLEMENT fo the Latest Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica has appeared 
earlier than we promised it to our readers 
in our somewhat extended notice last 
week. The Werner Company, Chicago, 
are to be congratulated on the rapid com- 
pletion of the work and the usefulness of 
it. Nothing more need be added to our 
notice last week. 





Literary Notes. 


The Century, for May, will publish 
three papers on ‘‘ Scientific Kite-Flying,”’ 
by Mr. J. B. Millet, Lieut. Hugh D. Wise, 
U.S. A.,and Mr. William A. Eddy. 


..-.[n Appleton’s Popular Science Month- 
ly for May, Prof. Victor C. Vaughan, of 
the University of Michigan, gives the 
history of the Bubonic Plague, with the 
results of the latest studies of its bacillus. 


...-Mr. Thomas Whittaker will soon 
publish ‘‘ The Half Caste; an Old Gov- 
erness’s Tale,” which is a story by Miss 
Mulock, that first appeared in Chambers’ 
Journal, and is now, for the first time, 
issued in book form. 


-..-Herbert S. Stone & Co., of Chicago, 
will soon publish ‘‘ Maude,” a story by 
Christina Rossetti, written when she was 
a young girl. Much of it is autobio- 
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graphic, and her brother William has 
written an explanatory introduction for 
the book. 


. Sir Richard Burton’s work on 
‘*Human Sacrifice among the Sephar- 
dim, or Eastern Jews,’’ will be issued in 
thiscountry by the New Amsterdam Book 
Company. Publication of this work was 
postponed after Sir Richard Burton’s 
death because of its anti-Semitic utter- 
ances. 


.-The Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens’s 
book ‘‘ Sources of the Constitution of the 
United States,” is being translated into 
the French language by a member of the 
French Diplomatic service, and is about 
to be published in Paris by Messrs. Guille- 
min & Co., in their well-known series of 
foreign notable works. 


.-One of seventeen questions relat- 
ing to the study of Mental Arithmetic 
sent to School Superintendents in the 
United States in places having a popula- 
tion of two thousand and over, was, 
‘‘What text-book has pleased you most ?”’ 
It is interesting to note that ‘‘ Warren 
Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic” re- 
_ ceived the highest vote, and that the 
three books which are in use in about 
half the schools were all published many 
years ago. 


....The Committee to whom the mat- 
ter was referred have now completed ar- 
rangements for the issue of a volume 
that shall give the proceedings connected 
with the Rev. Dr. Storrs’s Jubilee Cele- 
bration. The volume will contain nearly 
300 pages, with portrait of Dr. Storrs and 
other illustrations. The number of copies 
printed will depend upon the number sub- 
scribed for. Price per copy will be $2.00, 
and application for copies should be made 
to Joseph E. Brown, 123 Remsen Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


..In answer to the question how 
many newspapers there are in Mexico, 
The Two Republics makes the following 
answer: 


“There are 363, divided as follows: In the 
Federal District, 89; Aguas Calientes, 3; 
Campeche, 3; Coahuila, 6; Colima, 7; Chia- 
pas, 2; Chihuahua, 11; Durango, 9; Guana- 
juato, 11; Guerrero, 4; Hidalgo, 3; Jalisco, 
22; Mexico, 9; Michoacan, 32; Morelos, 1; 
Nuevo Leon, 10; Oaxaca, 3; Puebla, 16; 
Queretaro, 1; San Luis Potosi, 7; Sinaloa. 
11; Sonora, 14; Tabasco, 10; Tamaulipas, 
16; Tlaxcala, 1; Vera Cruz, 31; Yucatan, 16; 
Zacatecas, 6; Lower California, 5; Tepic, 4. 
Of these 355 are in Spanish, 5 in English, 2 
French and 1 German; 35 dailies, 169 week- 
lies, 68 twice a month, 6 tri-weekly, 28 bi- 
weekly, 1 tri-monthly, 2 bi-monthly, 39 
monthly, 2 annually, 13 unknown as ‘to 
times ot issue. Most of the papers started 
in this country are short-lived; but as one 
dies another starts, so that the total num- 
ber remains about the same.”’ 


.... The Critic’s ‘‘ Lounger” gives some 
delicious passages from little six-year- 
old Myra Bradwell Helmer’s short stories, 





recently published and sold for charity 
in Chicago. We quote as follows: 

‘In another story she describes a fire. 
The family were at table when ‘a spark 
flew in the dining room, but they thought it 
was from the grate and thought nothing of 
it until a hot vapor feeling came over them. 
Then they knew in a moment that the 
house was on fire.’ In another story she 
breaks out into verse: 

‘ The flower that bends down to the earth 

Will soon go back to God. 

But never again will it return 

The same as it was plod.’ 
In a footnote the child explains that ‘this 
poem which came in my head quick and 
sudden does not make sense, because the 
word plod, which rhymes so nicely with 
God, doesn’t mean what [ want it to.’ 
Poor little Myra, you are not the only poet 
who has given us sound for sense.”’ 


..The library of illuminated manu- 
scripts and early printed books with 
woodcuts, collected by the late William 
Morris, is now offered for sale ex bloc by 
Mr. Morris’s executors. Of this collec- 
tion 75 manuscripts and more then 170 
printed books are named in the catalog 
of the best books of this library, issued by 
Bernard Quaritch. Among the most re- 
markable of the manuscripts is a small 
folio bestiary, written in England about 
1180 and illustrated with many minia- 
tures, which cost Mr. Morris nearly nine 
hundred pounds. If no buyer of this col- 
lection is found this season, the library 
will be sold at auction. Mr. Quaritch 
also offers for sale en d/oc the remaining 
manuscripts of the late Earl of Ashburn- 
ham, one of whose illuminated manu- 
scripts is valued at £10,000. The first 
division of Lord Ashburnham’s library, 
which will soon be sold, comprises the 
Bibles. Mr. Quaritch has secured Lord 
Ashburnham’s perfect copy of*the Maza- 
rine Bible, which he offers for £4,000. 


Books of the Week. 


“‘ For the Comms .” By Richard Watson Gilder. 
7x5, pp. 69. ew York: The Century Co...... $1 00 


One! Mon ge > was Content, and —— a. 


in atheheubicnhaatiedsencpadeansdiese 100 
Talks to Foun Men. m8 Charles H. Parkhurst 1° 
Talks ~ Young Women. aE Diesies H. Park- se 


Nature ina es. Yard rai Rambling Disserta- 
ons ——— By C. M. Skinner. 7x5, pp. 
169. TUE Pic ncnnesccocecscnss secsecscossences 100 
The Stand- By. Di Edmund P. Dole. 8x5, pp. 
2238. The ~¥4 


Prisoners of fmol A Sto 0 
By Amelia E. Barr. 8x5}¢, pp. The same. 1 Ws 
Ancient Greek Literature. By Gilbert Murray, 
M.A. 8x5i4, pp 405. New York: D. Appleton 


of Shetland. 


The Plant World: lts Romances and Realities. 
Compiled and Edited La Frank Vincent, M.A. 
rere 0 60 

Pioneers of Evolution pom Thales to Huxley. By 
Edward Clodd. 734x5\. pp. 266. Thesame.... 1 50 

Sketches Awheel in Modern Iberia. By Fanny B. 

bk a tne oe H. oe in. x544, pp. 
a 3 


ork: G. P. Putnam’s Sons......... 200 
Chronicles of a Kentucky i ge at Wil- 
Ham Courtney Watts. 8x54, p The 200 
DM, cpckassitnpawecidaesedicanseeoesdeonsescen 06 
Lawns and Gardens. a N. Jénsson-Rose. 10x7, 
CE COMO ccc cscnpsawesccchsccocesccoeses 850 
The House of Dene. 7x5, pp. New York: 
Pe, SNE EE i cc ce tecnncevesccvccestccccesecs 12 
In gortes t Soeete. By “ Alfen.” 8x5, pp. 300. i 
Chriatng “of the am. By Max Pemberton. 7x5, = 
nae Stramtord By y Beatles Harraden. 7x5, pp. on 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR MAY 


offers an excellent variety of short stories, including 
OCTAVE THANET The Captured Dream. An idyl of domestic life. 


A Few Native Orchids 
and their Insect Sponsors 


REBECCA HARDING DAVIS The Education of Bob. 
HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD A Guardian Angel. 
iN HENRY GALLUP PAINE The Lion Tamer. A humorous romance. 
‘CROSS-COUNTRY RIDING 
By CASPAR 
Giving the history of Drag-hunting in America. 


and others, 


By WILLIAM HAMILTON GIBSON. 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 





Illustrated by W. T. SMEDLEY. 


A romance of the South. 


A story 


of Washington life. Illustrated. 


WHITNEY 
Illustrated by C. DANA GIBSON 


English Country-House Life 
intimately described 
By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 
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Seventeenth Cen ‘Studies: A Contribution to 
oe Histo’ ,~ %-4 of re Poetry. By Edmund 
Gosse. e same $1 3 


EDUCATION, 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL. 

New Hall, Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Opens October 6. 
EDMUND H. — Dean. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY 


Fe ounded 1803. For the higher education of young 
men. Classical and Scientific course of study, also 





The Fes of Aeon in onan By Newma' 
h. fxs, pp. 227. New York : Charles 


Life’s Comedy: First Series. 12x9. The same. i 50 
™mon* . By A.D. T. Whitne T4x5, 

So: Houghton, Mifflin © Co lndaces 1% 
rhe! Day of ha his om. By Alice Brown. 7x5, pp. 


me... co heuer iC. ah ed Acrostics Answering 
llamy’s “ Second Century,” and in each An- 
swer a New Charade. By H. F. Ballard. 6x4, 
pp. 100. Boston: L. C. Page & Uo.............. 100 
Cap and Gown. Second Series. Selected oy 
Frederi a Lawrence Knowles, 7x5, pp. 





The sam 1% Preparatory and Optional, Year begins Sept. 15, 1897 
Tracked by ne MeN e Mystery. B hago Feraus Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradferd, Mass. 

Hume. Sx5}6, PP. 316. London na ew York: | 

WANN UNE iis disnrns senses =svaaes0ve 13 ILLINOIS, Chicago, 151 Throop Street. 
peur. tomer? ia Peg ey a Rosa Nou- 1 The National University. 

Jarey. 8x5, pp. 322. The same......... 
University Extension and Non-Resident Courses (in- 

Foretokens of ie By Newell Bon 0” cluding Post t-graduate) lead to the usual College =. 


Instruction by mail in oe cave subject. Es- 
tablished 2 years. Address F.W.HARKINS, Ph.D., Chan 


Rockford College for Women. 


Fall term opens W stuaetee, Sept. 15th, 1897. Classical 
and Scientific Courses. Spec = —— anized departments 
of Musicand Art. Well b= i te and Labora- 
tories, fine Gymnasium. ~ Poyeicl 4 nos 
al Hall enables students to red oxpemee For 
logues address PRESIDENT, ROC CK ‘ORD COLLEGE, 

Lock Box 14. Rockford, Il. 


The Life and Letters of  Beniamin Jowett, M.A. 
at Evel aa pee -A., D., and Lewis 





+ LL.D. In oat volumes, 9x6, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.. 
my id of Arcady, His Lordship, and 
Other Ry By Mrs. Burton +7 ws 7x5, 
pp. 348. Boston: Lamson, Wolffe & Co........ 150 
Flames. By Robert Hichens. 734x5, pp. 549. Chi- 
cago and New York: Herbert 8. Stone......... 
True Geers of a ratte Maiden. By Annie E. 
Wilso’ p. 1938. Richmond, Va.: Pres- 
byterian ‘ommittee = Publication............. 0 8 
La 7 de Tease. iy 4 ord es et euice Pe a lt i — 
andeau. y ¢ ar’ 
736x5, pp. 149 Boston: Ginn & Co SUMMER SCHOOLS. 
Temiens and Reterenoes ip American Bisety, By 
recuse: G.W, Bardeen.’ PP: 0. Sie 1 | MARIENFELD SUMMER CA} 
Phyllis of Philistia. By F.F. Moore. 7 x5, 5, BD. BOYS. For circulars, Address Dr. C. 
340. 50. 
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New York: The Gassell Publis HENDERSON, Chestnut Hill, Ps. 








DEE oroupesccesseceericecaqsnerahenamstecersons 0 50 
Ruth Farmer. By je Marchbank. 73¢x5, pp. 
A Singer's Hear. By Anna Farauhar. 3s, = PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





Pine valley, = Fore B. France. 8x5, pp. 142. ae r 
ti “—_ York fe gee om noniorh rags seewens$ 1% | USE our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
“Gen om att Tay 10, ¥ Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


Macmillan ‘Co. Publ ted for the American 7 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


SPENCERIAN PENS 


WRITE WELL WEAR LONG 
ONCE TRIED ALWAYS USED 


Samples sent on receipt of 
return postage — 2 cents. 














MUSIC, — 


A Church Organ 


should be as substantial as the church itself. 
There is not much “ wear-out” to JARDINE 
ORGANS. Let us mail you our catalogue, 
showing a record of 61 years successful work. 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


By the er Company for Insurances on Lives 
Granting Annuities, Assignee, 


A LARGE ORGAN 


Built by HILBORN L. ROOSEVELT 
For Mr. R. H. COLEMAN. 
It is umped by Water motor, has three manuals, 
2526 pipes, and including pedals, 59 siops. 
Apply at, 


517 Chestaut St., Philada,, Pa. 


J. CHURCH CU., Music Puolishers. Uincinnat', O. 


GRANT NUMBER. 


APRIL 29th, 1897. 
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Everything connected with General Grant is at this time of the 
greatest importance to every one, and asa contribution to the general 
interest we shall print in the issue of THE INDEPENDENT for April 29th, 
1897, a series of articles by associates of the Great General, giving inter- 
esting personal recollections and incidents of his career. Among those 
who will contribute to this number are the following: Bishop JOHN P. 
NEWMAN, for many years General Grant’s pastor in Washington; the 
Hon. JOHN D.: LONG, Secretary of the Navy; the Hon. GEORGE S. 
BOUTWELL, Secretary of the Treasury in Grant’s Cabinet; the Hon. 
JAMES N. TYNER, Postmaster-General in Grant’s Cabinet ; Gen. JAMES 
LONGSTREET, of the Confederate Army; Col. J. S. Mossy, of the Con- 
federate Army ; Gen. R. MACFEELY,a member of General Grant’s Staff; 
Gen. J. J. REYNOLDS, a classmate of General Grant at West Point ; Gen. 
EDWARD W. WHITTAKER, who was with General Grant when General 
Lee surrendered; Col. R. J. HINTON, Washington, D. C.; M. J. CRAMER, 
D.D., Ex-United States Minister to Denmark; the Rev. EVERETT T. 
TOMLINSON, Elizabeth, N. J..on General Grant at Sackett’s Harbor, 
the Rev. GEORGE DESHON,a classmate of Cadet Grant at West Point, 
United States Senators CUSHMAN K. DAvIs, SHELBY M. CULLOM and 
WILLIAM M. STEWART, Gen. HORACE PORTER, Col. FRED. D. GRANT 
and Rear Admiral DANIEL L. BRAINE. Also a remarkable article on 
Grant as President, by the late HAMILTON FISH, Secretary of State. 

We believe that the Grant Number of THE INDEPENDENT will 
attract as much popular attention as the Lincoln Number, published two 
years ago, of which we were obliged to print three editions. We shall 
print only one edition of the Grant Number, and although the edition 
will be a large one, it is sure to be exhausted. It is advisable, therefore, 
that orders for it from newsdealers, subscription agents and subscribers 
should be sent us at once. 


Single copies, 10 cents. Yearly subscription, $3.00. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 





130 Fulton Street, New York, 
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Anti-Trust Agitation. 

LEGISLATURES all over the country 
seem to be affected with an anti-corpo- 
ration craze; to thisthere are a few 
honorable exceptions. No doubt the 
whole agitation is a political result of 
last fall’s campaign, which, as every 
one knows, was turned: at the end large- 
ly into a series of attacks upon capital 
and upon corporations as concrete ex- 
amples of that capital. The politicians 
seem nowto think that it is ‘‘ good 
politics ’’ to offer laws which, if enact- 
ed, would cripple the ‘‘ money powers.” 
No doubt in time the people’s represent- 
atives in our Legislatures will turn to 
some other game; but, meanwhile, it is 
to be feared the apparent hostility to 
business interests will not advance the 
coming of that prosperity for which we 
are all looking. 

Even in Eastern States, where Popu- 
listic notions are not supposed to govern 
lawmaking, severe proposals are being 
made. New York, the Empire State, 
has bills before the Legislature remind- 
ing one of the policy of Texas—which is 
to bite off one’s nose to get the better of 
one’s face. The right to make business 
contracts lies at the bottom of trade, 
without bargains made and executed 
commerce cannot be carried on; and yet 
the greater part of those contracts un- 
der the strict construction of the pro- 
posed laws, would be ‘‘in restraint of 
trade.’’ A hundred years ago in Eng- 
land there were severe laws: against 
‘* forestalling the market” and all such 
proceedings. If a man bought meat 
from a farmer on his way to market he 
was put in jail, on the ground that he 
would raise the price. After a while 
juster views of trade prevailed. It 


was seen that the buying of a farmer's. 


meat increased the real competition and 
through the purchase of large quanti- 
ties, decreased the price. Now in the 
United States we are soberly proposing 
to go back to that old and exploded 
theory that buying and selling advance 
prices. Under a proposed New York 
law the purchase of the entire product 
of a cotton mill would be illegal, and so 
would the‘ verbal understandii g that 
ginghams and other standard goods 
were worth so much on any morning. 
The H_ B. Claflin Co., one of the largest 
New York jobbers in dry goods, gives 
notice that if pressed by such laws, it 
will remove to another State, followed by 
many other large houses in that and 
other lines of trade. In fact, wholesal- 
ing would bea dangerous business every- 
where, and without wholesale trading 
the retail prices of staple articles would 
double. 

A few years ago Texas passed a law 
declaring that foreigners could not hold 
real estate. Immediately foreign lend- 
ers of money withdrew from the State; 
for'since they could not foreclose their 
security was worthless. Thereupon in- 
terest advanced from 7% to 12%, where- 
upon Texas repealed the law. This is 
a sample of the foolishness of such leg- 
islation, no one looking to see or caring 
what the effect would be. All laws 
against capital have the same effect in 
the long run, even where the result 
cannot be so easily traced. Ifa com- 
munity is paying high rates of interest, 
for example, the remedy is not to pass 
stringent laws against foreclosure, etc., 
but to increase the value of the securi- 
ty and to protect the lender. Then 
other lenders will compete for such good 
investments, and the interest rates will 
fall of themselves. The present situa- 


tion reminds one of the Aisop fable 
where the wind, blow hard as it might, 
could not make a man take off his coat, 
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but the warm rays of the sun accom- 
plished it. 

It is strange, indeed, that in this lat- 
ter end of the nineteenth century, such 
crude and wrong theories of business 
should be applied by the lawmaking 
powers. All business should be en- 
couraged; competition, actual or poten- 
tial, will always prevent extortionate 
prices. And without the opportunity 
of large dealings cheapness is impossi- 
ble. The only effect of such anti- 
business, anti-corporation bills, even if 
merely proposed, is to postpone the 
time when the better trade, which some 
see just before us, will gradually bring 
work and profit to all. 





Monetary Affairs. 


Our foreign commerce statistics have 
a special interest at this time. Owing 
to the prospect of higher duties the im- 
portations for March showed a large in- 
crease, the total amounting to $76, 372,- 
000, compared with $66,455,000 the 
same month last year. They also ex- 
hibited a considerable gain over the pre- 
ceding months of January and February. 
A year ago, however, the importations 
were exceptionally light; and, all things 
considered, the rush of imports has been 
much below either what was expected 
or what proved the experience of previ- 
ous occasions when an advance in the 
tariff was being prepared for. This is 
accounted for by fear of retroactive leg- 
islation and the quiet state of business, 
as well as by a lively recollection of the 
effect of over-importations in former 
years. Fora period in March import- 
ers were thrown into complete panic by 
the retroactive threat; and in that 
month alone there was a decrease of 
stocks in bonded warehouse of nearly 
$14,000,000, compared with a decrease 
of only $1,322,000 in February and 
$1,951,000 in January. The future 
course of imports is uncertain, but 
they are more likely to expand 
than decline. Turning to the ex- 
port side of the account, that is 
eminently satisfactory for the time of 
year.. The outward movement of do- 
mestic produce continues large, amount- 
ing to $85,409,000 for the month, the 
heaviest March on record, against 
$74,000,000 the same month last year. 
This is a gain of over $11,000,000, which 
more than counterbalanced the expan- 
sion of imports and preserved our fa- 
vorable trade balance longer than an- 
ticipated. The large outward move- 
ment of corn and manufactures were 
chiefly responsible for this result How 
long this favorable trade balance will 
continue, it is impossible to calculate 
under present tariff uncertainties. Usu- 
ally at this season exports fall below im- 
portations. The question: of gold ex- 
ports is already being discussed because 
of the firmness of sterling rates in the 
open market and the recent drain upon 
the Bank of England's stock of gold to 
meet the demands of Japan and Austria. 
The stock of gold in the United States 
Treasury and in the banks is, however, 
sufficient to me2t any probable demands 
without anxiety, and no outward move- 
ment of consequence is yet anticipated 
unless an open outbreak of hostilities 
between Greece and Turkey should 
force the placing of large foreign loans. 
The foreign trade statement for March 
gives the following results. The feature 
is the extraordinary excess of exports, 
amounting to $323, 381,000 for the past 
nine months, compared with $70,590,- 
ooo the previous year: 

MONTH OF MARCH. 





1897. 1896. 
Exports, mdse...... $87,271,531 $75,574,184 
BS Sa ciew 76,372,831 66,455,663 
Excess exports, $10,898,700 $9,118,521 





NINE MONTHS ENDING MARCH 3IST. 


Exports, mdse.... $822,269.744 $678,241,057 
Imports, ‘ .... 498,888,225 


Excess exports.$323,381,519 





$70,590,561 


At the period of writing the full effect 
of the war news from Europe had not 
been felt. The London market being 
closed until Tuesday, on account of 
Easter holidays, a large amount of for- 
eign business was temporarily trans- 
ferred to this side. On Monday stocks 
suffered a sharp decline, principally in 
the international shares, while within a 
few hours wheat advanced eight cents in 
Chicago. There is, of course, some 
difference of opinion as to the effect 
upon American interests of a struggle, 
the outcome of which cannot yet be 
foretold. Should the war be confined 
to Greece and Turkey, the shock will 
not be‘heavy. Both contestants are in 
poor credit, but will be obliged to bor- 
row heavily, and the issue of war loans 
must inevitably temporarily derange the 
European money markets. American 
stocks at first are likely to suffer with 
the rest; but being outside the sphere 
of international influences, they will in 
due season receive the preference to 
which they are entitled on that 
account. Outside of war news there 
has been little to affect the stock 
market. The tardiness of business 
revival prevents the development 
of any bullish action on the Stock 
Exchange, and London has offered no 
encouragement to an upward move- 
ment. The best feature is that railroad 
earnings continue to show gains over 
1896, both net and gross; but the rail- 
road outlook is entirely satisfactory to 
managers who desire both an increase 
of traffic and more certainty as to the 
future stability of rates. The success- 
ful refunding operations by the New 
York Centra) and Hudson River Railroad 
exerted a moderate stimulus, and was 
the most important local development 
of the week. The Lake Shore and 
New York Central operations have 
proved so successful that other roads 
are almost certain to attempt the same 
method of strengthening their finances. 
Within the next five to eight years 
enormous sums of bonds bearing 5% in- 
terest, and over, will mature, and a cer- 
tain portion of this is certain to-be re- 
funded on a 3%@4% basis, much tothe 
advantage of stockholders. The money 
market is quiet. Call loans on stock 
collateral rule 1%@2%. Time money 
is also inactive at 2@3% % for one to 
eight months, respectively. Commer- 
cial paper is quoted at 34% for 60 to go 
day indorsed bills receivable. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 

















April April 10. Increase. 

OGRE ovens vdsnen $553, 933, Tho $5)2,512,6)) $1,475,600 
CIE.....6 86,624,3 85,868, 735,909 
Legal tende aden 101,730,800 776,609 
Deposits.... 568,559, 565,916,600 2,942,600 
Circulation 15a5t800 15,539,2 0 *134,400 








The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


SPOCle.. .6s0.ceee $86,621,390 $85,868,490 $735.900 
ey tenders. . 102,557,400 101,780,800 776,600 
Total reserve... #189,181,700 $187,619.20 $1,532,500 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 142,214,800 141,479,150 735,650 
Excess res’rve. $46,966,900 $46,170,050 $796,350 





* Decrease. 
The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 


each of the last five years was as follows: 


April 18th, 1896—Surplus. . 
April 2vtn, 1895—Surplus.. 
Apri 2ist, 1894—Surplus.. oe 

Aprii 22d, 1893—Surplus.. ++ 14,783,20 
Abril 23d, PROBING oo cccbisesiscesceccsace « 19,532,97 














GOVERNMENT BONDS, 
Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 








. Asked. 

Rew 4s, Registered 12123 138 
New 4s, —- 12% 12 
4s, Registered... mt 111g 
4s, Cou ~y Senee ed 13 
5s, Registe’ Ia 113, 
5s, Coupons..... 114 
Currency 4s, 1898. 4 

reseseusiye Soseediavbereeeven uvastexe erreee OG sony 


607,650,496 


April 22, 1897 


BANK STOCKS. 
- Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing April 17th, were: 
Butchers’ & Drovers’. 120 Jochentan’ Traders’. 1% 
Comme’ 207 


seevevencces QE | NEMDRD. cwccceeesseescces 


State of New York.. 
Importers’ & Traders’ 582 582 





CITY BANK STOCKS, 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 







































































Bid. Asked. 
y, 330 340 
173 17 
300 
22% 235 
120 
C 160 170 
CI 400 ase 
Che 4000 4,800 
Ci 500 ‘26s 
Ci 13 140 
Columbia 170 
Ci 206 210 
Con 130 
Corn Exchange 285 295 
iver. 135 cane 
Ne Ward.. cabs aes 
po] oon 
120 150 
1% 183 
eth % 
310 330 
G 110 boas 
¢ 340 365 
165 ee 
320 840 
80 % 
155 Free 
525 540 
140 155 
175 ocee 
135 meen 
TO Shae 
220 230 
200 215 
185 190 
12 130 
165 ods 
140 145 
ul4 120 
125 cove 
100 aces 
6 170 
374g = “240 
County. 8 700 See 
ew York Nat. Exchange... 100 omar 100 
ew York Produce Ex so 2 118 nies 
bh 1 105 108 
2 100 igh 
132 135 145 
ove 185 
1% 185 
260 267 
210 neg 
104 110 
150 160 
160 176 
i100 wees 
90 96 








FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
.... The following securities were sold 
at auction: 
$450,000 a eee 5% bonds Akron Street 


Ry. an PROD ose ccetsl saveverecnsece 63 
20 shares Bradstreet Co., New Haven, 
ESAS eae 5 


14 Shares Panama Railway Co............ 
10 shares Great East.Cas. and Ind. Co....75 

...-N. W. Harris & Co., Bankers, of 
15 Wall Street, are among the largest 
dealers in Government and municipal 
bonds for investment. They are able at 
all times to supply estates and individ- 
uals with securities whose value they 
recommend. On’'the first of May they 
will move into the Bank of Commerce 
Building, at the corner of Nassau and 
Cedar Streets, one of the finest office 
buildings in the city. 

-Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. 
have made an official announcement of 
the refunding scheme of the New York 
Central and Hudson River Railroad 
and the New York and Harlem Rail- 
road. The New York Central has ar- 
ranged for the conversion of their out- 
standing bonds into mortgage 3%4% one 
hundred-year gold bonds secured by 
new first mortgages on the respective 
properties—$35,000,000 being required 
for the conversion of outstanding 
bonds and $15,000,000 will be reserved 
for new construction after 1903. The 
Harlem mortgage will be for. the pres- 
ent amount of bonded indebtedness, 
$12,000,000. The saving in interest to 
the New York Central will amount to 
an annual sum of $1,178,776. 


...-It is expected that at the meet- 
ing of the Chilean Congress in June next, 
terms will be made with W. R. Grace & 
Co.. of this city, whereby the remain- 
ing few miles of railroad of the Chilean 
section of the Transandine Railway will 
be completed. When finished there 
will bean all-rail route between the city 
of Buenos Ayres on the Atlantic and 
Valparaiso on the Pacific Ocean, short- 
ening the journey between the two 
cities as at present by sea and the 
Straits of Magellan, from twelve days 
to less than two and a half days. The 
magnitude of the work of constructing 
a railway across the Anges can only be 
appreciated by those Who are familiar 
with the tremendous difficulties which 
have been overcome in the completed 
part of the railway. 








PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES. 
THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CUMPANY, 
of cei age co MN 

wilt 
De pemtanes of BERInG NOS a oe each. 4 


= MAY Ist, JUNE Ga 3, st ist, 






‘April 22, 1897 


DIVIDENDS, 


_ The corporation of Henry R. Worth- 
ington & Co., of which Theodore F. 
Miller is Secretary and Treasurer, have 
declared a semiannual dividend of 344% 
on the preferred stock, payable May 


Ist. 

The Middlesex Banking Co., of Mid- 
dletown, Conn., announce prepayment 
of séveral series of their debenture 
bonds, maturing May Ist, June 1st and 
July rst. 

The New York Security and Trust 
Company has declared a semiannual 
dividend of 5%, payable May rst. 
Transfer books close April 2oth. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
* AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York, 


Vermilye & Ca. 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers, 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 
EVEN IN ICELAND 
there are agents to cash 


Cheque Bank Cheques, 


So, in all sorts of out-of-the-way 
laces, as well asin large cities. Pass 
ike notes. Cashed by Shops, Hotels, 
ee. £1 up. Circular mailed on appli- 
cation. 


Ageacy of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d. 
FREDERICK W. PERRY, Manager, 
4 and 42 Wall St.. N. Y. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

















KOUNTZE BROS 


BROADWAY AND CEDAR ST. 


Sere te 


LETTERS = CREDIT 








Government 4» 


e _ . 

Municipal Bonds 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 

FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 

OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

: LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
ts WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


- 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is autho dto act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres. 
JAMES 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


WiLtiaMH Macy, Jr., 
Wu. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. Scuwas, 
FRANK LyMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF Astor, 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 
D. WILLIis JAMEs, 


EpWarp CoopgrR, JAMES STILLMAN, 
W.BayarpCurtTine, ~ |JOHN CLAFLIN, 
ew 8. Smirs, fe — J. cere, 
=z ANIEL ¥ 
ALEx. E. ORR, ’  |Joun 8. KENNEDY, 
: D. O, MILs. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


THE MIDDLESEX 


1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, d by 





deposits of rst mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


CALIFORNIA 


Exact and expert advice, unbiased by real estate con- 
nections. Taxes paid, and school bonds and other 
choice securities bought on order. - 

ular 


Enclose stamp for c' to 
A. R. SPRAGUE, 
Room 11,Workman Blk., Los Anzeles,Cal.; 
References: Dr. R. C. Hall, Gen, Theo. Sem., N.Y. City: 
Pres. a) Rorearee, Univ. of Minn., Minneapolis ; 
Dr. E. W. Hilgard, Chief Dept.of Ag Cal. State Univ. 








° Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
Your money can surely earnit. Can prove 
Oit by best tern banks. Rob’t E. Stra- 
ues Horn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 





Cash Capital..................006+ $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance in 
MONOSs COB. .0000000000csebesenceces 4,212,128 37 


2,564,218 76 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 3,564,218 76 
Gross Assets................. wee. 975776,347 13 


Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F, C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 


business is not yet *reviving is shown 
by Clearing House returns, which at 
seven leading cities last week were over 
7% less than a year ago. The favorable 
elements in the situation were better 
weather conditions in the West, the 
opening of lake navigation, the more 
active resumption of outdoor work, 
and the steady tho limited gains in rail- 
road earnings. Wheat advanced about 
6 cents during the week, chiefly on for- 
eign buying and war rumors. - Flour 
rose Io@I5 cents in sympathy. Even 
corn rose more than Icent, and re- 
cent exports have been on a large scale. 
Cotton was unaffected by adverse crop 
néws, the Easter holidays checking 
operations in this staple as well as in 
others in the European markets. So 
far this year the receipts of cotton at 
domestic ports have reached 6,406,000 
bales against 4,920,957 bales the same 
time last year. Our exports meantime 
have been 5,284,000 bales this year 
against 4,018,000 bales a year ago. 
The production of pig iron is increasing, 
the weekly output April 1st being 173,- 
279 tons against 169,986 tons in 1896. 
The staple departments of the iron 
trade, however, continue unsatisfactory, 
and Bessemer pig iron declined to $9.90 
at Pittsburg. A better tone developed 
on the cotton goods market, the 
auction sale of 20,000 packages having 
attained better results than anticipated. 
Woolen goods rule strong, while deal- 
ings in wool were ona smaller scale. 
Hides and leather were easier, and this 
branch of trade is much unsettled by 
the prospect of putting a duty on hides. 
For boots and shoes the demand is fair, 
and some manufacturers are working 
full time. 








READING NOTICES. 
A BEAUTIFUL GUIDE, 


Te uine of delightful locations among the moun- 
tains of Orange, Ulster, Sullivan and Delaware 
Counties, New York. in which to spend the hot 
days of summer, has been issued by the N. Y.,O 
and W. Ry. As usual, this is one of the most ar- 
tistic books issued. It has «75 pages,and gives all 
the information asked for by people intending to 











DIVIDENDS. 


NEW YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO. 

46 Wall Street, New York Cit 

The Board of Trustees of this Compan: 
declared a semi-annual dividend of 





April 7th, 1897. 








ELECTIONS. 


NEW YORK & HARLEM RAILROAD CO. 
NEw YorE, April 17th, 1897. 
The sixty-seventh annual meeting of the stockholders 
of thisCompany, for election of Directors, will be held 
at the office of the Company, Grand Central Depot, New 
York City, on Tues Jay, the 18th day of ae next. The 
poll will open at 12 o'clock noon, and continue open for 
twu hours thereafter. Forthe purpose of this meeting 
and also of a special meeting of the Stockholders, to be 
held the same day at 2 o’clock inthe afternoon, the 
e closed at 3 o’clock P.M. on Wednes- 
day, April 28th, and necpened on Wednesday, May 19th, 
1897. E. V. W. ROSSITER, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE NEW YORK AND HaRLEM RAILROADCO. 
Ew York, April 17th, 1897. 

Notice is hereby given that a Special meeting Of the 

Stockholders of the New York and Harlem Railroad 





City of New York, on Tuesday, the 18th day of 
n the afternoon, for the 


ny shall consent, and 

shall authorize said Company through its Board of Di- 

rectors and proper officers to execute, and to deliver an 

issue of its bonds for an aggregate principal sum notex 

ceeding ye Toys May ist, a.p., 2000, bearing 
ra 


cent. per annum, payable semi-annually, both principal 
and interest to be payable in gold coin of th 

of the present standard of weight and fineness; and, as 
securi:y forsuch bonds, to make and execute, and to 
deliver to some Trust Company in the City of New 
York, or to some other Trustee or Trustees to be des- 
by the Board of D 


may be presented to said meetin, 
bonds; and to ratify the proceedings of the Board of 
Directors authorizing such bonds and mortgage. 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, Secretary., 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, GRAND CENTRAL STATION, 
New York, March 29th, 1897. 
The Stock Transfer Books of this Company will be 
closed at twelve o’clock noon on Saturday, the 3d day 
of April (for the purposes of the next annual meeting 
of the stockholders), and will be reopened on the morn- 
ing of Friday, the 7th day of May next. 
D. A. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 











Commercial Affairs. 

TARIFF agitation necessarily hinders 
business revival. The floods along the 
Mississippi have also caused losses 
which will require time to recover, to 
say nothing of the delay and positive 
injury to cotton, sugar and cattle in 
the States of Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Mississippi. The possibility of a declara- 





tion of war between Turkey and Greece 
also unsettles certain markets, That 





in the delightful country above referred to. 
It can be obtained free from any ticket agent, or by 
sending six cents in stamps to pay postage to J. C. 
Anderson, Gene Passenger Agent, 56 Beaver 
Street, New York. 


HOLIDAYS IN ENGLAND. 


A ONE-HUNDRED-PAGE book, entitled as above, pro- 
fusely illustrated. has just been issued, describing 
four of the finest cathedrals in England—Lincoln, 
Norwich, Ely and Peterborough; two of the most 
interesting abbevys—Crowland and Waltham, and 
the University of Cambridge. It includes Boston in 
Lincolnshire, Willoughby, the home of Captain 
John Smith; Alford, of Mrs. Hutchinson, Gainsbor- 
ough and Scrooby, of John Robinson, Brewster and 
Bradford, and the birthplaces of many of the found- 
ers of New Engiand and Virginia. It also describes 
Tennyson’s country, his bringing-up _ at Som- 
ersby, the scene of ‘‘ The Northern Farmer,’’ the 
country of ‘The Brook’’ and of **Maud”’; the 
places immortalized by Dickens—Yarmouth, Peg- 

otty’s home; Blundeston, the birthplace of David 

opperfield, and Ipswich and Bury St. Edmunds, 
where Mr. Pickwick and his friends, assisted by Mr. 
Samuel Weller, made memorable history. Copies of 
this interesting book can be secured by inclosing ten 
cents to H. J. Ketcuam, General Agent Great East- 
ern Railway of England; 362 Broadway, New York. 








40, 


CARPETS, 
UPHOLSTERY. 


Country House Furnishings. 


ORIENTAL RUGS. 


Japanese Mattings. 
Brussels and Wilton 


CARPETS. 


Lace Curtains, 
Muslin Draperies, 
Beds and Bedding. 


Estimates furnished on application. 


Hroadovay KH 19th ot, 


NEW YORK, 






(519) 23 


A TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 


Tue next personally-conducted tour to Washing- 
ton via the Pennsylvania Railroad will leave New 
York and Philadelphia April 22d. Tickets, including 
transportation, hotel accommodations, and every 
necessary expense, will be sold at the following 
rates: From New York, Brooklyn and Newark, 
$14.50; Phillipsburg, N. J., $14.50; Pottsville, $14.30; 
Cape May, $12.75; Philadelphia, $11.50, and at pro- 
portionate rates from other points. 

For tickets, itineraries, and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway 
New York, or Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General 


Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 
phia.—Adv. 











Easter Styles 


For 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 


on sale 


AT ALL OUR STORES. 
New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 


LUXURY WITHOUT EXPENSE. 





Hunt Saddles in eight Hygienic patterns, four with 
padded a four with unpaaded tops, will be furnished 
without additional cost by any reputable dealer on any 
°97 wheel if the customer insists on having one of these 
—the most expensive saddles made. 

These saddles have a framework of toughest leather 
made, over which isa layer of firm felt covered bya 
soft finish leather. The saddle yields at every point 
where pressure is exerted, yet as a whole is a firm and 
very comfortable seat. unt saddles have no rigid 
metal framework to torture the rider. 

Send for catalogue B1. f 

Any style sent prepaid for $5.00. 


HUNT MFG, CO., Westbore, Mass. 


2 HED let’ ¥ 2 


SS. 2) See. ee Se Qe. 





BUTTERFLY BICYCLE SEAT CO. 
32 CLARK ST., CHICAGO,U.S.A. 


*nYou will never know what Bicycle comfort means 
until yon try it. Ask yourdealer Insist on having ft, 








er on receipt of 4.00, we will send, express prepaid, 
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O’NEILL’S, 


Sixth Ave., 20th to 21st Street, N. Y. 


THE INDEPENDENT 





FLAGS! 


Prepare for Grant Day. 








FOUR SPECIALS IN 


SILK FLAGS, 


Mounted on Hardwood Staffs, Spear Ends, 
18c., 33c. and: 73e. 


STANDARD BUNTING FLAGS 


(Regulation.) 


10c., 


4x 6ft. = 
Sx. tt = 
6 x 10 ft. = 
8 x 12 ft. = 
10 x 15 ft. = 


The Latest Novelty—All Silk Handkerchiefs, with bor- 
ders composed of Flags of all Nations, made expressly for 


Grant Day, 


25c. each. 


FLAGS! 


The Largest Assortment 
of Silk and All Wool 
Standard Bunting Flags in 
the city. Also a complete 
line of poles and fixtures, 
which we offer at most 


Extraordinary Prices. 


1.98 
2.75 
3.50 
4.98 
7.50 





Sixth Ave., 20th to 2Jst St., New York. 





dodloskedodiodk Satlotc dodoshs stesloctedodtosk 


The Duplex : 


SADDLE _— ease, 

comfort and a grace- 

ful attitude. 
Scientifically constru 

to adapt itself to the weight 
of the body and permit 

absolutely free movement. 










The X RAYS 


Show how the pads re- 
ceive the weight, of the 
vic bone protecting the 
eine and entirely relieving 
the sensitive parts of the body 
m pressure of any kind. 


Insist on the DUPLEX. You 


can get it FREE on your1897 
wheel if you demand it. 


420 Se 


The Duplex Spring the secret. 
Patented Aug, 28, 1805. 


Vaichouss, Chicago 



















receipt 
of price 











ARE YOU 


GOING to PAINT? 
“ FERINITE” COTTAGE COLORS. 


es % cent, on cost of Pain and 
aal more *Palating they restlt. oF all exte 


ae AE SMR PSL, 


























Have youseen Hemin- 
way’s New Transfer 
of 24 artistic De- 


Art 


Boo 4 
signs, Flowers and Scrolls, > 
bonutifully colored, § 
as a guide for embroide ry? > 
ee = Carbon pa ts an pointer > 
furnisbed for transferring ‘ 
designs on linen or other > 


fabrics. 
Entire set mailed for 


work 


; M. HEMINWAY & SONS SILK CO., 
. 74 & 76 Greene Si., New York, : 

















Something singular about the 


: CHRISTY {xtomcat 


For, invariably, the first time a person 
rides it he does not like it. A few dis- 
card it without a second trial, and come 
back to our store and get their money. 


q 





MEN'S SADDLE 





Those who ride it three or four times 
and get just the right tilt (a good deal 
in the correct tilt), become as enthusi- 
astic about the CHRISTY as the 
200,000 or more riders who are now 
using it. 


ONCE A CHRISTY RIDER,” 
ALWAYS A CHRISTY ADVOCATE. 


ne ee oN omerele Saddles from a Physician’s 
Standpoin 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


New York. Chicago. Phila. Washington. : 


yOURNEQ), 


AND 


BURNHAM, 


DRY GOODS, 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT. 


One of the most successtul branches of our busi- 
ness. Every facility for filling orders promptly and 
satisfactorily. 

WE DELIVER ALL GOODS FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.., 
and when the amount purchased 1s $1o.0o or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio. 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM 
General U. S. Grant. 
STEEL ENGRAVING 


By A. H. RITCHIE. 

















Size 15 x 18 





Orders Promptly Filled. 
PRICE, $3.00; FREE, BY POST. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York: 





Qur Yearly Silk Sale 


IN BOTH 


STORES, 


During this Week. 


The different lines of our extensive Retail Black and Colored Silk Stocks will be 
large transfers from our Wholesale Department and recent deliv- 


represented; 


eries from our Clifton Silk [Mills and other factories will be included. 
This collection of Moires, Satins, Foulards, Brocades, Indias, Taffetas 


other Novelties will constitute a Silk Sale unprecedented for variety, price and 


quality. 


dames MeCreery & Co., 


Twenty-third Street, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 


April 22, 1897 
Insurance. 
Some Careless Ways. 


ONE of the fires with which 1896 
closed its record totally and with aston- 
ishing swiftness destroyed the plant of 
the Newark Electric Light and Power 
Company, putting large portions of 
Newark and the neighboring towns in 
temporary darkness at night, and caus- 
ing, as was reported, great astonishment 
in the Superintendent, who could not 
understand why the fire flashed so all 
over the place at once. But according 
to some statements about the character 
of the construction this official ought 
to have wondered at his. own wonder. 
The floors were pine, presumably 
Georgia pine, which has an_ in- 
flammability akin to tho less than the 
‘*light wood” of North Carolina. Oil 
had been carelessly slopped around the 
dynamos and tracked about until these 
floors had become well saturated with 
it; oil had also found its way into the 
wooden boxes or subways under the 
floors in which the wires were bedded; 
there was necessarily a switch-board, 
which is always a rather ‘‘touchy”’ 
contrivance.and especially attractive 
for lightning. The board was wood; 
the fire started behind it, and as it 
found a well-fitted and lubricated track 
awaiting it it naturally ran. 

Here we are reminded anew of three 
other fires, perhaps miscalled accidental. 
In one case, a baker was fryihg some- 
thing in a large dish of fat, in the 
basement or cellar of a crowded tene- 
ment, before sunrise; he had often 
done this, but the hot liquid, having 
found its awaited opportunity, boiled 
over upon him, forcing him to drop it 
and run, yelling an alarm, then the fire 
went roaring up the convenient elevator 
shaft and the trouble began. In anoth- 
er case, a vat of boiling fat or of varnish 
(we forget which) went over, in a fac- 
tory of hollowware, falling on an un- 
protected wood floor, and away flew 
the whole establishment. In the other 
instance, oil from a shaft journal (or 
perhaps more than one) had been al- 
lowed to drip down to the wood floor, 
no pan having been provided to catch 
it; there came a time—perfectly sure to 
come—when the bearing, neglected, 
ran dfy, heated, fired the oil around it, 
communicated the fire to the pool on 
the floor, and the warehouse promptly 


disappeared in smoke and flame. Why 
should anybody be surprised? What 
else could be expected? When the 


train has been laid, and the slow-match 
connected, and everything has been 
favorably provided, the little start of 
the firing must be expected to come; 
there may be a lack of intention, but 
that lack makes no difference so long 
as the conditions furnish a cause. The 
careless builder has been known to 
leave beams projecting into a chimney 
flue; whether he did so out of laziness, 
or out of ignorance, or out of malicious 
intent, or because he forgot, does not 
signify—in due time, a house so con- 
structed will be on fire. Everybody 
who has passed out of small clothes and 
is not an idiot knows that heated air 
rises and that fire always seeks flues to 
travel in; nevertheless buildings are 
almost invariably constructed to supply, 
within floors and upright walls, pre- 
cisely those flues which fire delights in, 
and the flues are a connecting system 
from cellar to roof. The ‘‘system”’ 
could not be better planned for. the 
purpose if that purpose were actually 
sought; all that is wanting is the requi- 
site temperature in any part of it. Let 
the contents of any small room be 





burning, and an active man or two, 
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with a cool head and water at hand, 
can probably manage the matter; but 
if the enemy has pierced entry into 
wall or floor it has reached the runway 
“system ’”’ prepared for it—the engines 
must be summoned in haste. 

Everybody knows how simply and 
easily this upward draft to the roof is 
retarded—just cut off the passages at 
frequent intervals. The flimsiest of 
wood doors, if closed, will hold back 
fire for an astonishing time, until it is 
charred through, and we recall from 
personal observation a case where fire 
had five or ten minutes within an up- 
right partition and did not succeed in 
getting to the horizontal runway over- 
head, just because the stiffening pieces 
between the upright sticks had cut up 
the space into small spaces and there 
was no draft. These little short cross- 
sticks were put in to stiffen the up- 
rights, not to check fire, but they had 
the effect of doing the latter; these 
cross-pieces everywhere are omitted for 
economy of cost, not to favor fire; yet 
they do favor it. We have to point out 
once more that the average building, 
be it store or dwelling, is a stove; its 
contents are the fuel, but there is one 
peculiarity: this form of stove is also 
its own fuel. 

Of course, insurance is so useful that 
it is indispensable; but suppose it 
could be and were suddenly and en- 
tirely withdrawn? The incendiary for 
revenge would take notice that his op- 
portunity had come; but the incendiary 
for profit would take notice that his 
had gone. And what a swift and gen- 
eral ‘‘ hustling ” would arise for special 
watchmen, and sprinklers, and _ ther- 
mostats, and all sorts of. portable and 
other extinguishing apparatus! How 
would the stovepipe connections and 
the decrepit chimneys, and the wooden 
ash receptacles, and the loose matches 
on the shelf, and the movable gas-jets, 
and the electric wires, and the kitchen 
fires, and the candles in the closet, and 
the defective flue and greasy waste, and 
all the other heedlessnesses which it 
would require a column to mention in 
detail, be looked after! For if we 


should get on fire now—well, we must 
not, that is all! 

The danger of the result is just the 
same now as it would be then, but the 
result would be considered worse; for 
it is a very different matter whether 
we have hired somebody else to pay the 
penalty of our sins of omission or of 
commission or whether we must bear 
the penalty ourselves. 

If it were only possible to make in- 
surance apply only to the non-preventa- 
ble fires! Possibly that may come, 
before the twenty-first century is in 
sight. A very large step toward it 
could be taken before the twentieth 
begins by restricting insurance: to ‘‘ex- 
posure”"—that is, by having it not 
apply to the premises where the fire 


begins. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 18987.. bneeed $1 9 
NO mh BY 


Massachusetts Laws protect the ait holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


1829 cuarrer rerretvat. 1897 
FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance ~ of Philadelphia. 
Capital , $400,000 00 
Iasurance Reserve r 1,599,415 78 
Unpaid Losses, winmcog ete. 35.898 73 
Net Surplus 1,070,127 55 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1897, $3,105,442 06 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
OFFICE NO. 421 WALNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











THE INDEPENDENT 


ONE OF THE OLDEST 


life insurance companies in the 
United States is the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, of New 
York. This year upward of sixty 
thousand families will receive the 
proceeds of its policies. A won- 
derful record indeed! Send to the 
company for its literature. 


THE CENTER OF POPULATION 


OF THE UNITED STATES is near Columbus, 
Bartholomew County, Ind. The Life Insurance 
Company whose headquarters are at Cincinnati, 
zomile eastof this point, is, therefore, THE 
CENTRAL COMPANY OF THE UNION. Hence 
its name. It is rapidly becoming central also in 
the attention it attracts,as having the highest 
interest rate of any company and « remarkably 
low death rate. Also by the excellence of its in- 
vestments, its Large Dividends to Policy Hold- 
ers and its rapid growth. 
THE UNION CENTRAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CINCINNATI, 0. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
Thawary Ist, 1897. 


ASBETB.........cccccecee oocesee $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES................:+ 10,941,233 00 


SUR PLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaraxteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 18 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 




















1876. THE 
FIDELITY AND, PASUALTY to, 


Casualty Insurance 2 Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYS#!P: 

— PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 

Emgltnee mlao\lE FE Burglary Policies. 
$ PAID SINCE ORGANIZAT; 

Lossé $7,494,550.86. On, 
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AMERICAN 
FIRE 





INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
Eighty-Sixzth Annual my 
Leserve for reinsurance and ail other ciaimas 156.056 a 
Surplus over all Liabilities..............++++++ 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897.. 55 555,700 ose 


THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
All Policies now issued by this C 





A POLICY ,. su 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


1s the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 

It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is wu! 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice President, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W.B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL on. 
New York Life Bldg., ay & Leonard St. 
Branch Oamice’ BO Cedar Street. 


DIRECTORS. 


F. SHIRLEY, EDWIN J. HANK 





. E. E. OBERT W. MORGAN, 
EVE 2 CLAPP, EDWARD A. LOVELL 
GEORGE L. FOX EODORE R. COOKE, 
THOMAS J. ATKINS, CHARLES F. BROOKS. 
HENRY TUCK JOHN 8. OLIVER, 
ROBERT MoCAFFERTY, ey eal WARD. 

Vv. WOOD. ALTER L 


MARTIN L. TYLER, 


JOHN cas HOW. 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL. President. 
SAMUEL deme \ Vice President and Secretary. 
ONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1396: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

PEL diicycauscasacwimoesancensdeenes 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums...................+++ $3,706,063 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 3ist December, 1896............. «++ $2,658,108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

PONG ins dé cccesccacnessccccses $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
fhe Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock : 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

SUTIN BBs nocd cccccccccccccscsecvsecesess 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 843,596 96 
Cath. 0h WAR... cecvcescscccccsccesecieseceves 175,229 2 

BI in ovtgedevizesiesecsnssesccsacesese $11,312,758 18 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 





contain the following clauses: 

*‘ After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this poltey 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

** This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the ee in Pgs either of 
travel, resid 

All Death Clatme paid WITHOUT DISs- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 

Active and preeer nn a wishing to represent 
this Company, cate with the President, at 
the Home O: 61 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 
GEORGE! H. BURFORD............ President. 
¢. P. FRALEIG: 





fee, 3 





JOH 

FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEO. G. WHelems.. eee cecvecece, Pres. Chem. Nat. Sune. 
Ag J. ere 





H. PERKINS, Jr. 
FaNiEs iar cule nwcicy anti cadcien ce 


phen ae rtificat, 


The cer of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. [he certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 



































FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
TsaE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00. 














TRUSTEES: 
W. H. H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAVEN HAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN, CHAS. EVERICH, 
JAMES DW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY 
WILLIAM DE GROOT, LD P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H EVEDD. ANSON W. HA 
HORACE GRAY JOSEPH AGOSTINI 
c TIAN De THOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
LES P. BURDETT, ‘LEANDER N. LOVELL, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY EVERETT FRAZA 
tA 4IAM E, DO WILLIAM B. BOULTON, 
RENCE “TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOuN L . RIKER, PAUL HEBAUD, 
C. A. HAND. GEORGE COPPELL 
Sonn D. HEWLETT, aust V H. SCHWAB, 





GUSTAV AMSINCK, RANCIS M. BACON. 
W.H. H. MOORE, Peo 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice Pres. 


(521) 
A Settled Purpose. 


An English author has said: “After 
meditation I am convinced that a 
human being with a settled purpose 
must accomplish it.” This is the 
truth ina nutshell. Such aone can- 
not but succeed. Perhaps what he 
settles upon is difficult to attain. 
Then his method must be harder 
work and more sacrifice. 

There is little these things will not 
accomplish. The greatest soldiers, 
the most noted statesmen, world- 
famous authors and artists, all have 
tried this method. We should never 
have heard of them if they had not, 
and they would not have been great. 
The history of great inventors, like 
Palissy the potter, or our own Charles 
Goodyear, shows what sacrifice and 
work will do if kept up and per- 
sisted in to a single definite end. 
Why then should any one say, merely 
because his meansare smalland won 
with hard effort, “I will not try to 
insure”? If, with his family, his 
struggle now is difficult, what will 
that struggle be when he is no longer 
with them? 

“T can’t afford it,” is the all too 
frequent answer; “I have a wife and 
two children to support; my salary 
is small, and the premiums would 
only add to my fixed expenses. Ican’t 
stand the strain.” “Young man, 
you can’t afford ot to be insured. 
You can’t afford to feel that in case 
anything happens to you that wife 
and those children would be depend- 
ent on charity. You can’t afford 
the worry which would attend every 
slight illness. You can’t afford the 
humiliation of knowing that when 
you die you leave nothing behind. 
~You can’t stand ¢hat strain.” 

Such a one is the very man who 
most needs a Life Insurance policy. 
With a “settled purpose’”’ and an eye 
single to it after the living is gained 
from day to day, he will surely get 
what he aimsfor. He will get more 
—a discipline that will make life’s 
burdens thereafter easier. It is the 
first step that seems discouraging, 
but as one goes on with “settled 
purpose” an unseen hand somehow 
takes hold of the load until the hill 
is ascended. 

Insure at once and the desired 


goal will not elude you. Call this 
very day on some agent of the great 


25 





Mutual Life, of New York. It is the 
best “ unseen 
hand” is known and valued the 


world over. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 81, 1896...........c0secccscceee $25,910,904 83 
LEABELETUBB, ccc cc ccccccccccsscsescoccccese 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casa distributions are paid upon all policies. 


ak on — has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 


2 ee surance values to which the insured is 
ent ied by Re Massachusetts Statu 

mphlets, rates and a for ‘aed ‘age sent on appli- 
plication to the Company’s Office 


BENJ F. STEVENS, president. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 
F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


NATIONAL 1897 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Statement January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash.... .... .... $1,600,000 ce 


Funds reserved to meet all liabilities : 
Re-Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- se © 03 
'99S;880 ts 
1,037,580 14 


. $4,120,260 30 





1897, 


Unsettled Losses and other Claims 
a surplus over Capital and L' 


Total Assets, January ist, 1897.. 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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Old and. Young. 
The Goatherd’s Serenade. 


{AFTER THEOCRITUS.] 





BY MARION MILLS MILLER. 


Lo, apples ten I bring thee, which did 
cling 
Upon the very bough thou showedst 
me, 
And apples ten to-morrow will I bring. 


Pity my heart’s deep sorrow; yonder bee, 
Dipping beneath thy cavern’s curtain- 
ing 
Of fern and ivy, would that I were he! 
Now know I Love, Sans Pitie is his 
name, 
Suckled of lions and a wilding grown, 
And bone-deep am I bitten of his flame. 


Maiden of darkling eyes and heart of 
stone, 
Still would thy goatherd true thy kisses 
claim, 
For kisses cold are sweeter far than none. 
New York City. 


Mrs. Whatly’s Vision. 


BY ELLEN M. FIREBAUGH. 





On the morning of November 4th, 
1896, Mrs. Whatly was speeding along 
toward her home. She sat at the car 
window and looked out at the bare 
trees shivering in their new nakedness, 
and at the gray landscape stretching 
drearily to right and to left. But in 
two hours more she would be in the 
brightest spot in all the world, for she 
would be a¢ home with Robert and the 
children. ‘‘I wonder if the time has 
seemed as long to them as to me,’’ she 
mused. She had been gone five days! 

Just ahead lay the little city of Vin- 
ton, where she was tochange cars, after 
a short wait of fifteen or twenty min- 
utes. 

As the train pulled into the city Mrs. 
Whatly’s eyes were filled again with 
the happy light that had so often come 
into thein along the journey; for here 
again was the nation’s tricolor waving 
to right and to left, before and behind 
as far as her eyes could see. They could 
not see very far just then, because they 
were dim with tears. 

The Red, White and Blue, fioating 
so proudly on the breeze and telling to 
all the world the story of victory—the 
greatest moral victory that had been 
achieved within her lifetime—thrilled 
her like martial music. 

At the Union Depot she seated her- 
self and looked about her; she was get- 
ting pretty near home; perhaps she 
would see a familiar face. No, all were 
strange. 

After a while her eyes fell upona 
little boy four or five years of age sitting 
not far away. He was poorly but re- 
spectably clad and was entirely alone. 
The bright, sweet face of the little fel- 
low attracted Mrs. Whatly strongly. 
She rose and went over and seated her- 
self in the vacant seat beside him, smil- 
ing down into the blue eyes lifted so 
confidingly to her face. 

‘‘Are you going to some place to- 
day ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘T am going home to Mamma when 
the big train starts,’’ said the little boy, 
proudly. 

‘*You are going home to Mamma, 
and I am going home toa little boy and 
girl. So you see, my little friend,’’ lay- 
ing her hand on the chubby hand of the 
child, ‘‘ you and I are both going to the 
dearest and best place in all the world.” 

One touch of Nature makes the whole 
world kin, and one touch of homesick- 
ness has a likeeffect. Our two travelers 
chatted together very confidentially. 
The little boy said he wanted tosee his 

mamma first and then his puppy. 
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‘* When did you leave your mamma?” 
asked Mrs. Whatly. 

‘‘Papa brought me over here yester- 
day; but it seems like it’s been a longer 
time’n that,’’ replied the little fellow. 

‘* Where is your papa ?”’ Mrs. Whatly 
inquired, looking round. 

«« He'll be here pretty soon. He had 
to stop in at the big pretty store.”’ 

‘« And sent you on alone!’’ said Mrs. 
Whatly, much surprised. 

‘He said I’d better run along and 
not wait for him.”’ 

«‘You have been here before, then, 
and know the way?” 

‘‘Yes, ma’am; I know the way.” 

‘‘I hope the store is not very far 
away,’ thought Mrs. Whatly; ‘but I 
suppose his father knows what he is 
about.”’ 

Just then her train came puffing up. 
She bent down and kissed the little 
boy’s forehead. ‘‘Good-by, Willy,’’ 
she said; ‘‘don’t forget me, for I’m go- 
ing to remember you always.” Prophetic 
words! Through all the years that were 
to come she would indeed remember 
Willy. 

She went out and seated herself in the 
car. It was a special which left Vinton 
twice a day, conveying passengers to a 
little station ten miles distant, where it 
met the Big Four. Then it returned 
again to Vinton with passengers from 
the road mentioned. This train was 
to meet the Big Four from the South. 
lt pulled slowly out from the station, 
and Mrs. Whatly, looking down the 
street, saw a man running and waving 
one arm at thetrain; the cther arm she 
noticed was missing. But he was too 
late. The trainmen and some of the 
passengers laughed at what they seemed 
to regard as a joke; but Mrs. Whatly 
felt very sorry for the poor fellow they 
were now leaving far behindthem. She 
gave one more thought to the little boy 
who, in a few minutes, would be speed- 
ing along in some other direction to- 
ward his mamma and the little puppy, 
and then her thoughts flew forward 
again to Robert and the children. 

And now a flag is fluttering from the 
farmhouse yonder across the fields, and 
Mrs. Whatly’s heart swells with joy and 
pride; for she was patriotic to the 
heart’s core, and the certainty this 
morning that Lawlessness and Dishonor, 
which had dared to raise their heads in 
her beloved land, were crushed to earth 
raised a mighty shout of triumph in 

her soul. She thanked God for his 
great yesterday and for the aroused con- 
science of a great people, whose thun- 
der-tones had proclaimed to all the 
world ‘‘ This shall not be.” 

Her mind filled with thoughts like 
these, she sped along,and soon the train 
stopped at the little station where she 
was to make the last change. She 
would have ten minutes to wait for her 
train, so she did not leave the car at 
once as the other passengers did, but 
sat still looking out at the people who 
stood singly or in groups about the 
platform. 

Mrs. Whatly loved to study people. 
A short distance away stood an unpre- 
tentious little woman with a somewhat 
pretentious bow of white ribbon pinned 
to her dress. Mrs. Whatly smiled in- 
dulgently. <‘‘Dear little soul! she 
thinks she is going to reform the 

world,’’ she thought. 

Near the door of the wretched depot 
building were two young women with 
pleasant faces, evidently waiting for 
some one on the up-train, as they 
looked very often down the track. 
Three men stood in a group talking, 
with radiant faces, while two others 
stood further away looking gium and 
saying nothing. 

A tall woman, holding in her hand 





the ticket she had just purchased, came 
out the door and started toward the car 
in which Mrs. Whatly sat, but stopped 
just outside the window. Mrs. Whatly 
looked at the good, kindly face, with 
its lines of care, and with a look of 
deep anxiety on it, and Whittier’s 
lines, 

“care and sorrow and childbirth pain 

Left their traces on heart and brain,” 
came into her mind and touched her 
heart for an instant to pity. 

“Well, if I don’t want to be carried 
back to Vinton,’’ she said to herself, 
after a few minutes, ‘‘I’d better be get- 
ting my things and getting out of 
here.”’ 

She rose, gathered her. belongings 
and went down the steps at the rear of 
the car. As she started across the 
platform a piercing cry arose from some 
one near the forward end of the car. 
Mrs, Whatly stopped and looked anx- 
iously in that direction. She saw the 
woman with the anxious face leaning, 
white and trembling, against a young 
man who stood beside her, with a deep- 
ly troubled look in his face. 

‘Her child is killed!’’ said one of the 
young women in a low fone to Mrs. 
Whatly. 

‘“‘O Heaven! Where zs the child? 
I had not seen a child with her.”’ 

‘It isn’t here. A message just came. 
I saw the operator put his hand over 
his eyes and heard him say: ‘My God! 
How can I tell that woman this.’ ” 

‘««She lives about a mile in the coun- 
try and had just come up to take the 
train to the city,’’ said the other young 
women. ‘‘ She told me she was so un- 
easy about her child last night that she 
did not sleep at all.”’ 

‘« Well she might be,” said the brake- 
man of the special, who was standing 
near. ‘‘It’s a great pity it wasn’t 
that brute of a husband instead of the 
little boy.” 

‘‘Where did this happen?’ asked 
Mrs. Whatley, turning to the brake- 
man. 

«« At Vinton.” 

“‘At Vinton !” she exclaimed. How 
near the tragedy seemed to her now, 
since she had left Vinton not half an 
hour before. 

‘« He took the little boy over there 
expecting to be back last night,’’ the 
young woman continued; ‘‘they didn’t 
come, and Mrs. Rainey knew he'd be 
drinking, and she couldn’t stay at home 
and watch and wait any longer. She 
knows I know about things, and she 
told me that a few minutes ago.” 

Strong hands had helped the poor 
mother up the steps and into the car; 
and now the operator came out of the 
depot with a yellow slip of paper in his 
hand. 

‘‘What further?’ 
ductor. 

‘The little boy had just left the de- 
pot and started to meet his father, 
when a runaway team trampled him to 
death.”’ 

A look of horror came 
Whatly’s eyes. ‘‘Did this happen at 
the Union Depot at Vinton ?” she asked, 
her face blanching and her heart 
standing still with apprehension. 

‘“‘Yes. You noticed a man with one 
arm running to catch the train; that 

was the boy’s father. It isn’t the first 
time we've left him behind in the 
saloon.’’ 

But Mrs. Whatly did not hear the 
last sentence. With swift footsteps and 
white face she was hurrying down the 
aisle of the car to where the dead 
child’s mother sat alone, with anguish 
unspeakable in her eyesand in her face. 
She raised her poor, trembling hands 
and held them out without a word to 
this stranger who was coming to her. 


asked the con- 


into Mrs. 
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Mrs. Whatly took the hands and 
folded them to her breast. She bent 
down and laid her cheek against the 
cheek of the other mother. She could 
not speak. Silence fell upon the group 
outside upon the platform. 

Mrs. Whatly heard as in a far-off 
dream the clicking of the telegraph 
instrument in the office, while within 
the car the faint ticking of her watch 
seemed to keep time to it. No other 
sound was heard. 

Yes, far down the track the whistle 
of atrain. Then Mrs. Whatly spoke. 
**I came totell you, dear,’’ she said, 
‘«that I saw your sweet boy and talked 
with him just a few minutes ago at 
the station.,’’ 

‘Oh, did you! did he say one word 
about his mother?” + 

There was such agony of entreaty in 
her voice that Mrs. Whatly put both 
arms about the trembling form and 
drew it close. ‘‘He said he was going 
home to Mamma,”’ she said. 

Tears came to the eyes that could 
not weep before and gushed forth in 
a torrent. ‘‘Oh, my little boy—my 
little boy! you have died for the sin of 
your father.”’ 

She buried her face in her hands and 
wept with passionate grief. Then rais- 
ing her head she looked at Mrs. What- 
ly with an expression she would never 
forget to her dying day, and said: «‘ No, 
his father was weak but his tempters 
were strong, his blood will be upon 
their heads.” 

The bell rang and the up-train rushed 
alongside the car. The two women 
rose to their feet and clasped hands. 
One who trod the higher walks of life, 
the other a poorly clad working woman; 
but each conscious of the highest equal- 
ity—the equality of their common 
womanhood and of their common 
motherhood. They paid no heed to 
the passengers, who began to pouring 
into the car, but saw only each other. 

‘‘] shall never see you again,’’ Mrs. 
Whatly said; ‘‘but remember that 
while life shall last I will not forget 
you.”’ 

She went out and found a big, rough- 
looking man standing guard over her 
baggage. ‘‘ Thank you, friend; I had 
not thought of it,’’ she said. 

‘«You went to one that needed you,”’ 
he said, simply. He helped her on 
board with her baggage; then the two 
trains pulled slowly out from the sta- 
tion, the one to the east and the other 
to the north. Each woman watched 
the other car as far as she could see it. 
The two lives which had come into such 
close touch back at the little station 
were already widely divergent; but each 
had left its indelible impress on the 
other. 

Mrs. Whatly, looking at her watch, 
saw that just ten minutes had passed 
since she had arrived at the station. 
Had the watch stopped? She raised it 
to herear. No; it was ticking on. So 
intensely had she lived in those minutes 
that it seemed as tho hours had gone 
by. She leaned her head against the 
window-frame and closed her eyes in 
weariness of spirit. Her mind flewtoa 
twilight in the past when she had stood 
at her gate and strained her eyes to 
catch a glimpse of a sturdy little form. 

Her boy had gone away in the afternoon 
to return at tea-time. Tea-time had 
come and gone, and still he did not 


come. Twilight had come, and was 
fast waning, and still he did not 
come. Could she ever forget how 


mournfully the evening star shone down 
upon her from over the top of the old 
elm tree as she watched and waited and 
listened for the beloved footsteps? 
Could she ever forget the sickening 
anxiety at her heart because they did 
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not come, or the fearful image her brain 
conjured up of what might have hap- 
pened to keep her boy from her? And 
how her foolish fears had fled away 
when he came and told his little story! 
Grandma had begged him to stay to 
supper with her—that was all. She 
had had nothing to be anxious about, 
and yet how very anxious she had been. 

But the fears of this mother, into 
whose life she had just looked, could 
never flee away. Oh the pity of it! 
She could see so plainly the anxious face 

‘at the window of the little home last 
night; she could see it again at the gate 
watching, watching, watching for two 
forms down the lonesome road. She 
could see the form tossing sleeplessly 
upon its bed through all the long, long 
night. 

This mother could never part com- 
pany with harrowing anxiety for the 
safety of her boy. If he were at home 
with her, the dark shadow of what the 
future might hold for him fell always 
across her life; if he were away with 
him who should have been his shield 
from every harm, fear gnawed at her 
very heart-strings. 

Mrs. Whatly bowed her head upon 
the seat in front and wept. 

For the first time the gigantic evil of 
intemperance had come into her indi- 
vidual life. No relative or friend of 
hers had ever been addicted to drink, 
and, secure in her sheltered home, she 
had thought little about the matter 
except to condemn it in a general 
way. But in that hour she saw the 
misery and the hopelessness that lay 
like a pall over ten thousand times ten 
thousand hearts and homes. 

She saw the big, pretty stores as the 
little boy in his innocence had called 
them, standing in all their infamy with 
the protecting arms of the law about 
them, defyéng these broken and ruined 
homes to help themselves. She heard 
the Voice which had thundered forth 
from far-off Sinai’s hight, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
not kill.”’ She heard.a voice in the 
land of the free proclaiming to cool, de- 
liberate, passionless men, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
slay thy neighbor and thy friend, his 
wife and little children, and thou shalt 
go unpunished.” 

She thought of the white little life 
back yonder, crushed out because some 
other lives were so black, and because 
the law, which made such things possi- 
ble, was blacker still. 

The train stopped at a little village 
and two women came on board, one of 
them wearing a knot of white ribbon 
on her breast. Mrs. Whatly did not 
smile indulgently now. ‘‘ Perhaps,’’ 
she thought, ‘‘she has heard the 
prophet’s call which has fallen on my 
deaf ears, ‘Rise up, ye women that are 
at ease.’” 

Then her thoughts went back over 
the weeks—the intense weeks just end- 
ed when she and her husband and 
thousands of other wives and husbands 
had longed for this victory. A ¢hreat- 
ened evil had aroused them to glorious 
enthusiasm; they had thought and 
they had said that surely conscience 
was still alive in the breast of the peo- 
ple. 

But oh, that conscience! In this 
luminous hour she saw how it had 
slumbered for long years in the face of 
an existing evil so black, so far-reach- 
ing in its degradation and its ruin that 
this vanquished evil might pale before 
it if only blind eyes could see. How it 
had slumbered while, all around it, 
homes were being wrecked and hearts 
were breaking! How it had slumbered 
while every year thousands of lives 
were going out in the blackness of de- 
spair and thousands of other lives were 
coming in, born into a heritage of wo! 
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Oh, that this God-given monitor might 
never sleep again until it should do its 
magnificent work and secure to the land 
its happy homes and its manhood unde- 
filed! That it might never sleep again 
until it had aroused a million souls as 
dormant as her own had lain until this 
morning’s vision. 

Out there a little way from her the 
bright folds of a large flag rose and fell 
on the morning breeze; but there was no 
joy or triumph inthe eyes which looked 
upon it now—only sadness. 

‘Saved from dishonor,” said a gen- 
tleman sitting near her, as he looked up 
at the beautiful emblem of his country; 
and his voice was full of fervent thank- 
fulness. But the heart of Mrs. Whatly 
said: ‘‘Not yet, oh, my country, art 
thou saved from thy dishonor; not yet 
should the dear Stars and Stripes float 
so proudly over our beloved land.” 

Then all her heart went out in the 
whispered prayer: ‘‘O, thou ever- 
blessed Savior, who didst so love the 
weak and the helpless in thy dear min- 
istry upon the earth, wilt thou not put 
it into the heart and the conscience of 
men to protect the weak and the help- 
less now? I have thanked thee this day 
for thy great yesterday, but now I ask 
thee for a great to-morrow. A beauti- 
ful to-morrow in which desolate homes 
shall grow bright, and desolate lives 
shall sing a new song. A near and dear 
to-morrow when the manhood and 
womanhood of the Republic shall rise 
in their majesty and say to this mon- 
ster iniquity, ‘Thou shalt no longer 
be.’ Then shall be the dawning of the 
day when thy kingdom shall come and 
thy will shall be done in earth as it is in 
Heaven.”’ 

Before this deep hour in Mrs. What- 
ly’s life had closed she reached her 
journey’s end. Her husband stood 
waiting on the platform, and she saw 
the gladness and triumph in his whole 
attitude ‘It was a glorious victory,’ 
he said, as he handed her into the car- 
riage. 

Amazed that she did not reply, he 
turned and looked at her. ‘‘ Why, 
Mary, what isthe matter? You look 
as if you had seen a vision,’’ he said, 
laughingly. 

She laid her hand within his arm. 
‘‘Yes, Robert, I have seen a vision;”’ 
she paused an instant, then went on, 
tho her voice faltered: ‘‘ And I want 
you, dear, who have never in all our 
wedded life refused me anything I 
asked, to help me that, like Paul of 
old, I may not be disobedient unto the 
heavenly vision. Let us both together, 
Robert, seize the duty of the vision.”’ 
Then she told him the story of the 
morning. 

And the husband, seeing the light in 
the face of the wife he loved so well, 
said within himself: ‘‘I have heard the 
voice, and I will enter into this great 
battle with all the strength that in me 
lies.”’ 


Rosinson, Itt. 


A Spring Song. 
BY HELEN STANDISH PERKINS, 


SNowprops, waken from your sleep, 
Spring is coming, dears! 

Be the first to welcome in, 
April’s smiles and tears; 

Crocus yellow, purple, white, 
Lift your pretty heads; 

Can’t you feel her footsteps thrill 
Deep within your beds? 


Maple, waiting brown and bare 
For her tender kiss, 

Soon your leafless boughs shall glow 
With a rosy bliss. 

Wave your pale-green tassels high 
Larch and willow tree! 

Catkins spread your golden feast 
For the waiting bee. 


Bluebird, sound your plaintive note, 
‘* Dearie, dearie,” sing! 

Sparrow call her ‘‘ sweet, sweet, sweet”’ 
Heralds of the spring. 

Come, ye merry children, bring 
Hoop and kite and ball, 

Spring herself lives in your hearts— 
Ye are best of all. 


AMHERST, Mass, 


The Plowing Match. 
BY CLARKE MACFARLANE, 


THE day was yet youngin the Mc- 
Gregor family, and Jamie, as his ten sis- 
ters called him, had just rattled barefoot 
down the rickety ladder from the loft 
and stood shivering on the bare floor of 
the kitchen. 

Scotch Canadian thrift in the early 
*40’s did not permit boys of fourteen to 
clothe their feet till snow fell; and 
sometimes the bitter poverty which 
many a family knew made it impossible 
even then. 

To bring the cows from their early 
browsings in the pasture lands or the 
edge of the bush, was Jamie’s first daily 
task, and on frosty October mornings, 
unbreakfasted and unshod, was one 
which he dreaded. This chore was fin- 
ished before the girls got up; and as the 
season advanced it came to be his spe- 
cial prerogative to select the best pair of 
the girls’ shoes to wear while he per- 
formed it. 

This morning as he handled the shoes 
he communed aloud with himself after 
a fashion of his: 

‘* There’s Agnes’s all gied awa’ at the 
heel, and Mag’s oot at the taes, and Fa- 
mie’s, and Charlotte’s—and Catie’s 
maist gied awa’ a’thegither!” 

An involuntary little groan escaped 
him as he held hers up for inspection. 
Mere flaps of leather they were with two 
rawhide thongs which, when passed 
round and round the tattered bits, 
bound them to her feet. 

‘‘T hae na the heart to wear ony o’ 
them,” he sighed, at the same time re- 
placing Catie’s tenderly on the floor. 
Then, shutting the door carefully be- 
hind him, he sallied forth barefooted. 
The frost nipped at his toes, and tread- 
ing the damp grass chilled his feet 
through and through; but his mind 
kept running on Catie’s shoes. 

‘‘T dinna think I can see her wear 
them anither day wi’oot greetin’,” he 
said once, and made a dab with a stur- 
dy brown fist at a misty speck in his 
eye. 

He found the cows at rest in the pas- 
ture: 

‘*Oot o’ this, Brockey! Hey there, 
Sall! Div ye no mind ye hae to be 
milked the mornin’?”’ 

Brockey stretched lazily to her feet, 
ambled a few steps and yawned cow 
fashion. 

Immediately Jamie, who had done 
the trick before, warmed his feet on 
the spot where she had slept. While 
the cows plodded homeward he lingered 
on Brockey’s bed, his feet getting com- 
fortably warm and his blue eyes lost in 
thought. 

‘I believe I’ll dae it. Ay, I will,’’ 
he suddenly blurted out. ‘‘ Maister 
Barrie gied me his word ’at I could 
ploo as weel as ony man; and they're 
naething but Jads.’’ And fourteen- 
year-old Jamie McGregor flipped a peb- 
ble a dozen feet with his toe, just to 
show how easily he would dispose of 
mere lads. 

‘«But I dinna ken,” he went on, 
more deliberately, with canny Scotch 
caution. ‘‘They are aulder. There’s 
Donald Ross, saxteen, and David An- 
derson, and Malcolm McClure, and 
Cousin Duncan. Duncan’s eighteen, 
and he telt me he as gude as had the 
first wi’oot pittin’ his hand till the 
ploo. Donald!’’—and he drew a deep 
breath—‘‘I’m na sure but Donald 
micht get the first, and they wadna gie 
a Gregor the second too. Mair like its 
the third I'll get; that’s feur dollars. 
Four dollars! Sic a heap o’ siller. 
It wad buy shoes for Catie and Mag 
‘and Agnes, and a bit tobacco for 
Mither.” 
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Catie was first permitted to share the 
joys of anticipation. 

Now be it known that the sight of a 
dozen men or boys sweating out the 
livelong day in an effort to turn each a 
better furrow than his neighbors, is a 
temptation to humorous satire that no 
properly constituted Scotchman can 
resist. In consequence the field of a 
plowing match becomes the tilt-yard of 
every would-be wit in the community; 
and wo betide the poor plowman who 
through any peculiarity of manner or 
make-up lays himself open to their 
shafts. 

‘An air ye no scarit, Jamie?’ was 
Catie’s first question. 

‘‘Na, Catie, I’m na scarit;’’ he tried 
to answer boldly. ‘‘I am a wee bit 
trimbly,” he confessed, weakly, a mo- 
ment later. ‘Div ye think they'll 
mak’ o’er muckle fun o’ me?” 

‘‘Why, Jamie,” Catie answered 
soothingly; ‘‘they’ll juist be crackin’ 
their bit jokes. They maun hae their 
laugh at a plooin’ match, ye ken. But 
yir horn’s nae sa saft that ye’ll min’.” 

‘‘T wad na like them to mak’ fun o’ 
my legs.’’ 

‘‘Lit tham, an’ I’ll”—and Catie’s 
girl face grew hard—‘‘lit them!’’ Her 
indignation knew no bounds. 

Jamie’s legs were short and badly 
bowed, while his-arms and body were 
developed far beyond the usual in a boy 
of fourteen, and his gait was peculiarly 
uneven. Thin dark curls broke over 
his forehead, and two deep blue eyes 
looked out of a face that had a much 
more serious expression than one likes 
to see in the face ofachild. The whole 
made up a picture that would have 
touched the heart of a Dickens. 

But every line of his grotesque face 
and figure was dear to Catie. They 
were beauty lines to her, and spoke 
eloquently of long hours of uncomplain- 
ing toil when there should have been 
naught but healthful play, of scant meals 
and scanter clothing, when there ought 
to have been nourishing food and warm 
clothes galore. It was walking with 
one foot in the furrow and one on the 
lea that made his right hip higher and 
threw the corresponding shoulder for- 
ward until strangers looked twice to see 
that he was not deformed. 

Catie was but three years his senior, 
and they lived much in common. When 
Jamie plowed in the upper field, it was 
she who came trudging across-lots to 
bring him a drink of milk and a few 
farles, midway between breakfast and 
dinner; and it was Catie’s shoes that he 
liked to wear when he went for the cows 
in the morning. 

On a clear October morning, when 
Jamie’s ears tingled beautifully with the 
crisp autumn air, he loaded the plow 
into the wagon preparatory to starting 
for the scene of the match. 

‘‘I canna spare the time to gang wi’ 
ye, myson,”’ said his father; ‘‘ but ye’ll 
juist dae as weel as ye ken hoo; an’ a 
father’s blessin’ ‘11 dae ye no harm, gin 
ye win or lose.” 

‘“‘Tcan dae na mair than ma best, 
Feyther, and that I’ll dae as ye teachit 
me yersel,’’ answered Jamie, aud secret- 
ly wished that his father might have 
gone too; but there was the north barn 
wall to be laid that day, and he could 
scarcely excuse his own absence. , 

As he went out of the road gate at 
the end of the lane, Catie darted up 
from behind the wall, kissed him 
abruptly, and, dashing a tear from her 
eye, ran madly back toward the house. 
Jamie sat up very straight on the side 
of the old plow, and his eyes sought the 
furthest landscape. One hand held the 
reins loosely, the other was pressed 
against the third button of his jumper. 

‘It mak’s my heart sick,’’ he confided 
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to the horses when he had gone a mile. 
But as the journey was nearly ended he 
tried to feel unconcerned, and shied a 
stone at a chipmunk, the last of the 
season, and remarked after his disap- 
pearing tail: ‘If they dinna mak’ fun o’ 
ma legs I will not care at all for their 
jokes.”’ 

But the sight of the field, the long 
lines of teams at the fences, and the 
crowds scattered along the edge, dis- 
turbed him. 

Each contestant was to plow two 
lands, or strips of lea; that is, ground 
which has been in hay and then pas- 
tured. The agony of drawing for posi- 
tion was soon over, and Jamie went out 
on the field to set his stakes. Then 
the crowd singled him out for atten- 
tion. 

‘‘Hey there, sonny,” shouted one; 
‘*gin ye ploo again ye’ll get a pair o’ 
high-heeled boots, I’m thinkin’.’’ 

‘« An’ ye maun hang a bag o’ shot to 
yir belt to make ye steady,’’ cried an- 
other. 

Gibes like these, frequently even more 
devoid of wit, but each of them suc- 
ceeded by guffaws from the crowd, pur- 
sued Jamie from one stake to another 
till the last one was set. When some 
one yelled, *‘See the wee bit leggies, 
and his knees that hae only a speakin’ 
acquaintance ane wi’ anither!” he 
turned, heavy-hearted and utterly dis- 
couraged, into the crowd and sought 
for John Gillis, a neighbor lad of some 
twenty years. 

‘*John,” he almost sobbed, when he 
had found him, ‘‘they’re makin’ sic 
fun o’ a puir laddie oot there, I canna 
bring masel’ to ploo at all. I cud na 
ploo a furrow straight to save my fey- 
ther’s farm wi’ them hootin’ at me till 
I’m clean daft. Ye’ll tak the team and 
ploo, John. 1 canna gang hame wi’ the 
horses noo for the shame o’t.”’ 

‘*Laddie, hark ye!’’ said John, al- 
most sternly, ‘‘Ye’ll na gang hame 
the noo, and I’ll na do onything wi’ yir 
horses. Ye’ll juist tak themand ploo 
yersel, an’ gin ye dae as weel the morn 
as ye dae at hame, my word for'’t, 
they'll na laugh at ye when ye get 
through.” 

And John strode quickly away from 
the tearful lad who, surveying the field 
through a rainbow of his own making, 
murmured rebelliously: 

‘It’s na richt to pitch intil a puir 
laddie that way when he’s plooin’ to 
keep his sisters frae freezin’ their feet.” 

Looking at it from this point of view 
aroused the everlasting persistency of 
his Highland nature. His fiery little 
will took possession, and he guided his 
horses on to the field. 

The crowd was tormenting Duncan 
and paid no attention while Jamie ran 
his first furrow out. ” As he was near- 
ing the end on the return, the eye of 
the man who had suggested high- 
heeled boots, fell on him, and he called 
out: 

‘* Ay, and yon’s the wee bit bairnie, 
plootin’ awa’ like a mon.”’ 

Just then the freshly turned furrow 
caught his eye, and he stopped with 
other words on his lips and scanned it 
narrowly. He uttered an exclamation 
as he stood over it, looking at the up- 
turned sod, and he uttered another as 
he closed an eye and squinted down the 
furrow to the end. 

**Hoot, mon! Come here!’’ he 
called, beckoning to the ‘‘ bag-of-shot ” 
man with both hands at once. The 
furrow was subjected to a critical exam. 
ination by both. They knelt beside it 
and measured its depth and width at 
various places with a straw. 

‘* As straight’s a gun-bar’l,” said the 
‘* high-heeled-boot”” man, whose name 
was Saunders, standing up as he uttered 
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his opinion, and settling back firmly on 
his legs, apparently preparing to argue 
the proposition if necessary; but his 
statement went undisputed, and when 
the ‘‘bag-of-shot” man added, weightily: 
‘* And a sod like a sax-by-nine scantlin’, 
or my name’s no Angus McClatchie,”’ 
the youthful plowman’s standing on that 
field was assured. 

The steady sound of tearing sod was 
like music in Jamie’s ears, and a hush 
fell upon the little knot of men standing 
over his first furrow when he drew near 
with the second. His cheeks flushed 
with honest pride as, amid the deep 
breaths of the bystanders, he turned his 
second sod upon the first with mathe- 
matical precision, its outer edge just 
resting upon the inner edge of the 
former one. 

The plow cut nine inches wide, and 
by noon he had his first land shingled 
with anendless ribbon of black. Saun- 
ders had followed him up and down the 
furrows like a dog, and McClatchie 
was spending his whole time in going 
back and forward over the field, exam- 
ining all the work critically, sometimes 
lingering a moment to bandy a joke 
with an irrepressible friend, but re- 
turning frequently to report to Saun- 
ders. At such times they held a little 
conference while Jamie was making a 
round, after which Saunders, perhaps 
with a word of advice to offer, would 
resume his place in the furrow, while 
McClatchie toured off across the field 
again. 

The day was waning. 

‘“‘Is it Duncan?’’ Jamie asked of 
McClatchie as that gentleman sauntered 
up, making his way through the scat- 
tered onlookers with an air of impor- 
tance. 

‘«Duncan? Na!’’ he replied with evi- 
dent scorn. ‘‘Mair like it’s that 
McDougal down by the wall.” 

And ‘‘that McDougal down by the 
wall,’’ seemed to worry Jamie’s friends 
a good deal. The nails in McClatchie’s 
boots grew hot on the path between 
Jamie’s land and his. Finally he came 
and took Saunders away with him. 

The match was near the end, and 
many a youthful pair of shoulders was 
aching. Plows that had shaved the 
sod like jack-planes in the morning, 
began to get wabbly. The long and 
heavy strain had told on Jamie’s slight 
figure not one whit less severely than 
on the others; but he dared not permit 
himself a relaxation. Save for an oc- 
casional low word to his horses, his lips 
were pursed and his eyes set intently on 
that strip of grayish-green which con- 
tinually got up and ran past him in a 
narrow ribbon of black. 

‘Ye hae one mair roon to gang,” 
said McClatchie, he and Saunders com- 
ing up together. 

‘Na mair, sir,” responded Jamie. 

‘*An’ can ye crack oot the middle 
wi’ oot brackin’ yir sod ?”’ 

“I can that,’’ said Jamie, gripping 
his plow handles and pulling himself 
together for the final effort. 

‘Then ye'll win,’’ McClatchie gulped, 
exultantly, and was about to take off 
his hat and cheer when Saunders de- 
tected the movement out of the side of 
his eye, and sternly forbade him with a 
gesture. 

‘«It’s na dune yet, ye loon,” he went 
on witheringly; and McClatchie sub- 
sided for the time being. 

Jamie had sixteen inches to cut, and 
he must take nine going down and seven 
coming back. 

‘* Steady lads,’’ he said to his horses; 
‘the sod’s verra tender, and ye ken 
weel ’at ye maun pule it by inches.” 
And pull it by inches the intelligent 
animals did. 

Coming back the land was two inches 


narrower than the plow which, on that 
account, had a disposition to slide away 
from the work; but Jamie bent that 
high right hip against the handle, and 
held the share to its place by main 
strength; and he left behind him a dead- 
furrow that is a tradition on that field 
to this day. 

As the plow neared the end, McClat- 
chie became more and more excited, 
and rolled about on his legs like a 
drunken man, with occasional inco- 
herent yells, while Saunders stood like 
a statue, apart from the crowd, his 
body bent forward and arms and legs 
tense, as if actually straining at the 
plow himself. He saw nothing but the 
plow and the yawning furrow, and from 
an open mouth emitted an occasional 
sympathetic groan. 

‘*He’ll dae it, Saunders—he’ll dae 
it,’’ shouted McClatchie. 

Saunders did not hear him. 

‘*Hoot, mon; he'll dae it, I say,’’ 
McClatchie yelled again, waving his 
arms frantically in Saunders’s direc- 
tion. 

Saunders still heard nothing but the 
tread of horses, the creak of double- 
trees and the sound of tearing sod, and 
felt nothing but the digging of the 
nails in his own palms as he clenched 
and unclenched his hands. 

‘«Saunders, gin ye leave yir mouth 
open anither meenute I'll heave a sod 
into it,” went on the incautious Mc- 
Clatchie, actually menacing his friend’s 
open countenance with a bit of earth. 
‘‘Dinna ye hear the ploo tearin’ oot 
the last o’ it?” he continued, still ap- 
proaching. 

Just then the black ribbon ran out, 
and the land was actually done! 

A mighty pean of victory burst from 
Saunders’s throat, and he lunged for- 
ward with all his strength as the mus- 
cles in his arms relaxed. McClatchie 
found himself smitten of a cannon ball, 
and went to earth directly. He rose 
deliberately, with a look that mingled 
pained surprise and deep reproach. 

‘John, ye unfrien’ly brute,” he began, 
‘*are ye clean daft? What do ye mean 
beltin’ yir neebor like that ?” 

‘*Whisht, Davie—whisht!’’ answered 
Saunders, softly. ‘‘Div ye mean to 
say I hit ye? Weel, noo, I’m richt 
sorry; but, Mac, I’m no sure but ye 
needit a crack on yir horn for plaguin’ 
the laddie at the first o’t.”’ 

‘« An’ ye was no plaguin’ the laddie 
yersel’?’’ reproached McClatchie, when 
the judges came up and he and Saunders 
hurried breathless into the circle which 
quickly gathered to hear Mr. Dunlop 
say, as he pressed the money into 
Jamie’s hand: 

‘“‘The first, laddie—seven dollars. 
Ye won it far and awa’.”’ 

Something got the matter with 
Jamie’s heart just then, and he doesn’t 
know to this day which felt the largest, 
the pile of money in his hand or the 
lump in his throat. 

‘Three cheers 
shouted Saunders. 

‘«* And the ‘high-heeled boots,’” sug- 
gested Jamie naively, recovering com- 
posure. 

«* Ay,’’ said Saunders. 

«* And the ‘ bag of shot,’” confessed 
McClatchie. 

The crowd gave the cheers with a 
will, Then somebody pitched Jamie 
on to one ofthe horses; a dozen hands 
rushed to unhook the traces, and soon 
a mob of half a hundred hooting and 
yelling men was hurrying madly toward 
the wagon, the horses galloping in the 
center with harness jangling and Jamie 
bumping up and down unmercifully, 
while the plow, borne on two pairs of 
brawny shoulders, made speed at the 

head of the motley cavalcade. 


for the laddie!’’ 
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‘It minds me,” Saunders puffed, ‘‘of 
the bringing hame of the Ark from 
Kirjath-jearim.”’ 

Just as the wagon was reached some- 
body tore madly through the crowd, 
pulled Jamie from his horse and hugged 
him. 

‘« Feyther !’” 
placidly. 

‘«T cudna stay awa’ anither meenute,” 
explained his father, and hugged him 
again. 

When the wagon was ready to start 
and the crowd had withdrawn, Saun- 
ders lingered to say: 

‘«It’s a prood man ye are the day, 
Mr. McGregor, of your laddie?’’ 

‘Na prood sir—na prood,’’ he an- 
swered, somewhat sadly. ‘‘ He’s done 
verra weel, I canna deny; but he’s 
had mair chance to learn to ploo 
than to read, Mr. Saunders. I canna 
prophesy that he wad win the prize at 
a spellin’ match.” 

««Feyther,’’ said Jamie, interrupting 
a merry tune as they rode homeward; 
‘‘would ye mind, when we get near the 
gate, droppin’ oot and gangin’ hame 
through the pasture ?”’ 

His father started in surprise, a look 
of pain stealing into his face. 

“‘Ye’ll no be hurt, Feyther,’’ Jamie 
hastened to say. ‘‘I luve to hae ye 
sittin’ beside me snug like, an ma 
heart’s glad wi’ yours over this,’’ and 
he touched his pocket where lay the 
prize money; ‘‘ but Catie will be luikin’ 
for me by the gate.”’ 

Auld McGregor, as his neighbors 
called him, understood, and when they 
reached the pasture wall he observed, 
unconcernedly: 

«T’ll juist gang hame through the 
pasture, Jamie, and see that the bit 
lambies are all inthe fold, while ye 
gang roon’ wi’ the team.” 

Jamie gave his father a grateful 
glance as he left the wagon, and, tight- 
ening the lines over his horses’ backs, 
they sprang into a brisk trot. 

He stopped the wagon at the gate 
just as darkness was falling, and a 
slender gray figure climbed in beside 
him. He made ‘room for her upon the 
side of the plow; she put her hand in 
his and he squeezed it. What use had 
they for words? Their language was 
of the soul; and when the rattling 
wagon and its twain occupants, nestling 
upon the old plow, disappeared in the 
misty darkness of that Canadian night, 
Catie knew the story of the day, its 
sore trials and its glorious victory, 
tho her brother had been driving his 
horses assiduously ever since hands 
met. 


Learn by Heart. 


The Daffodils. 


I WANDERED lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vale and hills, 
When allat once I sawa crowd, 

A host of golden daffodils, 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


said Jamie, beaming 





Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the milky way, 
They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of the bay; 
Ten thousand saw I ata glance 
Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee:— 
A Poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company! 
I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 
What wealth the show to me had brought; 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


—WILLIAM WorDsWoRTH, 1770-1850. 


April 22, 1897 
Pebbles. 


‘“WHaT’s your opinion of Cadley ?”’ 
‘* The more I think of him, the less I think 
of him.” —Harvard Lampoon. 


..‘*Calinaux is become a father.” 
‘* A boy?” asks afriend. ‘‘No.” ‘‘A 
daughter, then?’’ ‘‘You have guessed 
it.”"—Z’ Zllustré de Poche. 


.. Client: ‘‘Why didn’t you give the 
law bearing on the case?” Lawyer: 
‘‘ That wouldn’t have had any effect with 
the jury.” —Philadelphia Press. 


.. Morton; ‘‘Strange happening at 
the police station this morning.” Hor- 
ton; ‘* What was it?” Morton: ‘‘ Deaf 


and dumb man was arrested and given a 
hearing.”’—Puck. 


..Herr Oil: ‘‘Haf you heard dot dog 
of mine ate a tape measure undt died?’ 
Herr Kut: ‘‘1 suppose hedied py inches, 
nicht var ?”’ Herr Oil: ‘‘ Abernit; he vent 
oudt in der alley und die py der yard.’’— 
Columbia Spectator. 


...-A remarkable temperance sermon 
‘was that delivered by a priest in Ireland 
which concluded with this convincing 
statement to his flock: ‘‘ What makes ye 
shoot at yer landlords? The drink! 
Ay, and what makes ye miss them? The 
drink !’’—Zxchange. 


..As the Season Opens.—‘‘ Safe!’’ 
called the small boy as he tip-toed out of 
the dining room and left the cat on the 
table eating the roast for dinner. His 
mother had told him to put the cat out; 
but she was on the plate before he could 
touch her, and he had played ball too 
often to make any rank decisions.—De- 
troit Free Press. 


..-Curiosity Satisfied.—‘‘I beg your 
pardon,” said the passenger in the long 
linen duster, leaning over the back of the 
seat in front of him, ‘‘ but would you 
mind tellin’ me how your nose got all 
knocked over to one side the way it is?” 
‘*Not at all,” cheerfully responded the 
passenger on the seatin front. ‘It was 
done one time when I was poking it into 
other folks’ business.’’-—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


..The witty George Canning, illus- 
trating the Hibernian tendency, when 
excited, to hurry beyond the limits of 
good sense, tells this anecdote: ‘‘An 
Irish divine, preaching against the 
vice of swearing, and denouncing its 
prevalence in a certain town said, in the 
hight of declamation: ‘ Even the little 
children that can neither speak nor walk 
run about the streets blaspheming.’ ’’— 
Exchange. 


...-A Witness in a Spring Suit.—Zaw- 
yer (to timid young woman): ‘‘ Have you 
ever appeared as witness in a suit be- 
fore?’ Young Woman (blushing): ‘‘ Y- 
yes, sir, of course.” Lawyer: ‘‘ Please 
statetothe jury just what suit it.was.” 
Young Woman (with more confidence): 
‘‘It was nun’s veiling, shirred down the 
front, and trimmed with a lovely blue, 
with hat to match.”” Judge (rapping vio- 
lently): ‘‘Order in the court.’’—TZke 
Watchman. 


..“‘ What sort of band is that playing 
under the window?” ‘As nearly as I 
can judge from their dress and general 
appearance, the fiddler is an Italian, the 
trombone player is a German, the man 
with the clarinet is an Englishman, the 
drummer is a Russian, and the flute- 
player is a Frenchman.” ‘‘ Then it must 
be the ‘ European concert’ we’ve heard 
so much about. Drop a lighted firecracker 
among them and see them jump.’’—CAz- 
cago Tribune. 


..‘*I don’t like a friend to domineer 
over me,” said the young man with the 
patient disposition. ‘* Who has been do- 
ing that ?’’ ‘‘My roommate. He borrowed 
my evening clothes.” ‘‘That’s a good 
deal of liberty.’”” ‘‘I didn’t mind it. But 
when he asked for my umbrella, I told him 
I might want to use it myself. But he 
got it just the same.” ‘‘How?’’ ‘‘He 
simply stood on his dignity and said: 
‘ Allwight; have your own way about it. 
They’re your clothes that I’m trying to 
keep from getting spoiled; not mine.’”’ 
—Free Press. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT offers the following 
PRIZES: 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during April the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘ The Gray Man,”’ by S. 
R. Crockett. 

SEcoND PRize.—‘‘ Daddy Jake, 
Runaway,”’ by ‘‘ Uncle Remus.” 

TuirpD PrizE.—A “‘ Bagster Bible”’ for 
the most original and ingenious Biblical 
puzzle. 

FourtH Prizz.— William Winter’s 
‘* Shakespeare’s England’”’ (seventy-five 
illustrations) for the most original and 
ingenious Shakespearean puzzle. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 


the 





For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles we will send ‘‘ The Spirit 
of an Illinois Town,’’ by Mary Hartwell 
Catherwood. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
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From I to 10, arbitrators: from 2 to 11, 
a severe trial; from 3 to 12, pertaining to 
vinegar; from 4 to 13, natural; from 5 to 
14, a kind of fruit; from 6 to 15, six feet; 
from 7 to 16, to renounce; from 8 to 17, 
to recover; from g to 18, to fondle. 

From 10 to 19, at long intervals; from 
II to 20, a small blank space; from 12 to 
21, to do sums in arithmetic; from 13 to 
22, a State of the German Empire, com- 
prising a city of the same name and a 
small adjoining territory; from 14 to 23, 
not liable to; from 15 to 24, matured; 
from 16 to 25, a Hebrew prophet, the at- 
tendant and successor of Elijah; from 17 
to 26, an ancient people of the Belgic 
Gauls, who were defeated by Julius 
Cesar 57 B.c.; from 18 to 27, devotional. 

From 1 tog, the title of a well-known 
book; from 10 to 18, the name of the au- 
thor; from 19 to 27, his nom de plume. 

Ez. EB. 
DovusBLeE Acros TIc. 


My primals spell the maiden name ot a 
very well-known writer, and my finals, 
one of her recent books. 

Reading across: 1, The lawgiver of the 
Israelites; 2,a plea under which a person 
proves his absence from the scene of a 
crime; 3, a wanderer; 4, immature; 5, to 
dwell; 6, a country in Africa, on the 
north shore of Victoria Nyanza; 7, one 
who looks intently; 8, employing; 9, 


rancor; 10, a famous Council which met 
in 1545; 11, fervor; 12, an aphorism; 13, 
one of the Norman kings of England; 
14, appellations; 15, a letter of the 
Greek alphabet; 16, clear; 17, unclean. 
B. C. FRASER. 


Burizp TREES. 


In the following sentences the names 
of fourteen trees are concealed, but the 
letters which form them are in reverse 
order. Example: We young people know 
how to solve puzzles. Answer, Yew. 

It was an astonishing book, printed in 
blue, black and red letters, and so com- 
ical I laughed for an hour. 

The Greek aorist tense is peculiar to 
that language. 

No, my son, that would be evil, or at 
least unwise. 

Among those present were several 
Populists and one Democrat. 

He will return with Sam, 
Carrie. 

Do hear that dog yelp! Pat, go and 
release him or he will yelp a million 
times. 

His collection of musical instruments 
included a cithara, decachordon and 
ophicleide. 

If you must advise him, let it be done 
kindly or you will see him lapse from 
patience. 

I am surprised at your ignorance, Ned! 
‘‘Nilometre’’ is an instrument used in 
measuring the rise of water in the Nile. 

His remark, ‘‘Sir, I fancy you are a 
fool,” was so sudden, I pointed without 
thinking to the door. GC. P.M: 


Edna and 


CHARADE. 
A household pet; 
A letter in bet; 
The result of a hit from another man’s 
fist; 
My whole, when made, is a classified list. 
AE. C: 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 8. 


A Rippte.—Letter-head. 

Worp Puzzie.—Petra, pater, prate, rate, tear, 
tare, tar, rat, art, Petra, trape, trap, part, par, rap, 
rape, pare, pear, pea, ape. 

Cuarape.—Rampart. 





The prize of March 25th was won by 
Miss Belle E. Smith, Tabor, Ia. 

Honorable Mention: Mrs. Wm. Ingles, 
John W. Hyslop, George S, Gassner, S. 
J. Holmes, Mrs. E. J. Burgess, Mrs. Ed- 
ward M. Fithian, Bertha Lane Mellish, 
Grace A. Barrett, George A. Knapp, 
‘‘Karolyn,’’ Mrs. F. L. Diederick, G. B. 
Dyer. 


Life and Health 


Happiness and usefulness, depend upon pure blood, 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla makes pure blood. This is the 
time to take Hood's Sarsaparilla, because the blood is 
now loaded with impurities which must be promptly 
expelled or health will be in danger. 


Hood’s 


Sarsa- 

parilla 
The One True Blood Purifier. $1; six for $5. Prepared 
only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Hood’s Pills 











cure nausea, indigestion, bilious- 
ness. Price 25c. 


Originated by Dr. James C, 
GRA| ANI LA: founder of the Jack- 
rium, Trial box 25c. 
Ia Coy Book with recipes FREE, 
bay tte NY. The Perfect Health Food 



























and 
A trade 


Equally 


$1,000.00 in 147 Prizes 


will be given July 1st, for recipes we accept for using our Pork 
ans, alone or in combination with other food products. 


cee. Competition closes May 
ery, 


Isa qttom, eae 
send 6c for sample can or postal card for free booklet. 
= th’ stonoe. VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 330 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


1 of $100, 2 of $50, 4 of $25, 140 of $5 each, 


mark cut from label of can must accompany every 


31, Our cook book, “Bean 
»” free to all who » Fromen this ad. 
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$24 
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i dish for all occasions. A meal in itself. 


good hot or co! In three sizes—at leading grocers, or 
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_PRIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 


“u Fits easily, drapes graceful 
An idealized \ Black only. ns 
Rant Nf H.- Henrietta... Stamped “‘Priestley’s Eudora"’ 


Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. 


every 5 yards on the selvedge. . . 
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Improvements, 


NUMBER 


29 


REAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
NOT CHANGES MERELY, 


DISTINGUISH 
m NUMBER 
NEW the 
MODELS . 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD ‘TYPEWRITER. 





Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 





WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
327 Broadway, New York. 


E D NOISES CURED. 
DERI #..nowses cum 





AINt: Whispers bevaet all else 
helpeyes. NO PAIN. 
Bend to F, Hiscox Co, 854 S58 Bway, BLY, in Book aaa ee 





Every ingredient in 
| Hires Rootbeer is health 
giving. The blood is 
improved, the nerves 
soothed, the stomach 
| benefited by this delicious! 
beverage. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 
Quenches the thirst, tickles 
} the palate ; full ofsnap, sparkle 
j and effervescence. A temper- 
ance drink for everybody. 





A package makes five gallons. 








RA ¥, 800 — REMNANTS, enough for a 
ATs! REA Quilt 4 sq. Immense Pack., with 
floss & patterns, 10c, postpaid. cou 's Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 


Do You Burn Kerosene? 


THE “ Marshall Process’ Wick requires no trimming; 
——— < A yey oils 1s perfectly odorless ; the 
flame as no creeping tendency; makes the 
whites Tight: +" a@ non-conductor of heat, a prevent- 
ive of overheated lamps; is the best wick made for all 
oil-heating and central draught 8 sample flat wicks 
15cts.; 3 round, or central draught wicks 25cts.; or an oil- 
heater wick 20cts. We make wicks for all burners 


NEW JERSEY WICK COMPANY, 
NEWARK, N. J. 


SLEEP AND A SPRING BED 


are synonymous terms, for witk- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The “ Ideal” 


bed is general- 
ly acknowledged to 
be the nearest to 
erfection of an 
ed made. Itisseft & 
and elastic ad con- 








POSTER BROS., MFG. c.. @ Bread St. Utica N. Y. 
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adjacent cities free. 
repaid by railroad and steamer to all points 
miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 
Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 


. J] CALLANAN 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St. New York. 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST.DENIS a 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
NEW YORK. 











Opposite Grace wacanadesid 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Re- 
— enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doub + its furmer capacity. The new DINING 

is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
an in the country. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


















































































































FOR GENERAL 
BLAGKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH’ 





THE INDEPENDENT 


PASTE 
QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH’ 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass,USA. 
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Tree Planting in Cities. 
BY H. NICHOLAS JARCHOW, LL.D. 


TREES planted on the streets in cities 
exercise a beneficial influence onan atmos- 
phere which is rendered arid by con- 
stant contact with the heated walls of the 
buildings. They also contribute to the 
comfort of walkers by their grateful 
shade, and effect a decorative beauty 
which is the more conspicuous as con- 
trasted with the monotonous lines Of or- 
dinary city buildings. For these reasons 
in all newly laid-out cities special atten- 
tion is givento tree planting. The people 
of New York last year awoke to the im- 
portance of tree planting and formed two 
associations for this purpose. The gen- 
eral public does not, however, exhibit 
great interest in this matter, perhaps be- 
cause similar efforts in the past have 
proved unsatisfactory. Lately Colonel 
Waring, our Street Commissioner, in a 
published letter opposed the project on 
the ground that the health of the people 
would be impaired by excluding air and 
sunrays from the buildings, and that street 
cleaning would be rendered more difficult 
by the masses of caterpillars produced in 
thetrees. Now it is true that unhealthy 
influences are fostered in dwellings where 
proper ventilation is excluded by dense 
tree shade, but this can be avoided by 
the selection of the proper species of 
trees. As to the caterpillars this plague 
can becontrolled by the pruning shears 
after the leaves have dropped; and by 
the use of proper spraying mixture in 
spring. But the most formidable enemies 
to trees planted on streets are the 
electric wires running through the foli- 
age and the gas leakage under the pave- 
ment. The first danger we may evade by 
completing the work already begun of 


laying the wires under the pavement; but 
the prevention of leakage of gas is more 
dificult. The best that can be done is to 
inclose the gas pipes either in other pipes 
in which the escaped gas is caught and 
led into the sewer by connections, or to 
imbed the gas pipes in asphalted layers. 
Certainly this will increase the cost of 
Aree planting on the streets considerably; 
but sooner or later something like this 
will have tobe done to prevent increasing 
accidents caused by explosions in soils 
saturated with gas. 

Tree planting on streets requires the 
exercise of much more judgment than is 
usual with gardeners. For this reason 
the large cities on the European Conti- 
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p Tore Good Things Can 4 
' be Made withWheatlet than> 

from any other Cereal Food.2 

It is an economical food, and © 
when served as a breakfast mush, = 
costs less than one cent for $ 
each person. >: 

If your grocer does not keep it, > 
send us his name ard your or- 3 
der—we .will see that you are > 
supplied. 
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é Send for Booklet. P 

= The genuine made 4 
é only by the € 
€ Franklin Mills Co., 4 
€ Lockport, N. Y. 2 








*T buy marble or granite 
DON’T fl you investigate WHITE BRONZE 
More artistic and enduring; less expensive. Prices 
to suit all. Work delivered everywhere. Write for 
designs and information. Costs nothing to investi- 
Moss Growing. 


ate. 
Crambling. 
NO Cleaning. NO Cracking. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO, 
72-906 Howard Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 














nent employ Specially ediuéated and 
trained ‘‘ City Gafdeners,” to whose ¢are 
the small city parks and trees on the 
streets are given. The principal func- 
tions of these men Consist in removing, 
as far as possible, the many obstacles 
which prevent, or at least retard the 
growth of trees on streets; and, if this is 
not practicable, to furnish the trees other 
favorable conditions of growth by which 
they become enabled to withstand the un- 
favorable influences. 

We give the following hints in regard 
to the principal details: 


1. Trees shotild not be planted ata less 
distance than fifteen feet from 4 building 
and they should be twenty feet apart. This 
will give ample room fot development and 
securé an agreeable shade without impair- 
ing Ventilation. 

2, The trees planted should be of the best 
quality, with these points: capable of tak- 
ing the pyramidal form, so that the trunk 
éan be cleared of the side branches to any 
desired hight; strong and healthy, with 
ability to withstand the damaging influ- 
ences; rich foliage; exemption from attacks 
of insects as tar as possible; elasticity of the 
branches; vigorous growth, tested and es- 
tablished by repeated transplanting in the 
nursery. ; 

3. The selection of the proper species of 
trees depends upon the locality and the con- 
ditions of life. The size reached by a tree 
in its normal development is of great im- 
portance in determining its adaptability to 
the width of the streets and sidewalks. 
Very frequently tops of street trees are cut 
off after they have reached a certain hight. 
This is bad treatment. It spoils not only 
their beauty and usefulness but saps 
their vitality and renders them an easy 
prey to heavy winds. On the ground of 
their size reached at maturity we gener- 
ally distribute the street trees in three 
classes: : 

(a) Trees with small tops and adapted for narrow 
streets (forty to forty-five feet wide). to be planted at 
least twelve feet distant from the houses and sixteen 
feet apart: Red flowering horse chestnut (Zsculus 
rubicunda); maiden-hair tree, the ginkgo (G. d7/o- 
éa)—has a fine — form, and is not much sub- 
jected to attacks by caterpillars; red maple (Acer 
rubrum); white basswood (7ilia heterophylla) ; 
mountain ash (Sorbus). 

(6) Trees with tops of medium size for streets of 
fifty to sixty feet wide, to be planted fifteen feet 
from the houses and twenty-five feet a : Norway 
maple (Acer platanoides); American linden (7i/ia 
Americana); ash-leaved maple (Negundo aceroi- 
des); willow oak (Quercus phelios); pin oak (Quer- 
cus palustris); sweet gum. of Liguidamébar. 

(c) Trees of large dimensions adapted for wide 
streets (seventy-five to eighty feet wide), to be 
planted at least twenty feet from the houses and 
thirty feet apart: Silver maple (Acer dasycarpum); 
horse chestnut (Zsculus hippocastanum); sycamore 
(Platanus occidentalis); elm tree (Ulmus Ameri- 
cana); sugar maple (Acer saccharinum) ; scarlet 
oak (Quercus coccinea); tulip tree (Liriodendrum 
tulipifera). 


4. Preparation of the soil is required 
wherever the ground is barren or rocky. 
In such case ample holes are dug or blasted 
out, filled with good soil (not to be mixed 
with manure). The filled-in soil will give 
the tree enough plant food for the next four 
or five years, and permit the production of 
roots which will extend into the subsoil and 
the fissures of blasted rocks in search of 
plant food. Where the surface surrounding 
the tree consists of cement a limited space 
should left uncovered, and the tree 
should be planted some inches below the 
level of the cement layer, in order to invite 
any supply of water to settle in this place. 
Filling up these holes with grass sods, 
therefore, is decidedly wrong, as thereby 
the access of humidity to the roots is pre- 
vented. _ 

5. Planting of the trees should be done 
with the utmost care, securing as many 
roots as possible and pruning only the 
young shoots of the branches; the stem 
should be kept clear by removing all side 
branches up to a hight of six to seven feet. 
Later it can be trimmed "e higher. 

6. Poles to be used for the support of the 
young trees should be driven prior to the 
esemeg ve! should be stanch and about 
fifteen feet long, penetrating about ten 
inches below the bottom of the hole. 

7.,To protect newly-planted street trees 
against accidents, box guards are em- 
ployed. Care should be taken to keep the 
trees (by straps) in the center of the box in 
order to prevent injuries to the bark by 
rubbing on the edges of the box during 
strong winds; for loss of or damage to the 
bark means ruin to the tree. 


A further condition of success in plant- 
ing street trees is to engage the interest 
of the house owners or inhabitants. For 
without their assistance and co-operation 
the trees will never thrive. They re- 
quire, especially when young, more at- 
tenticn than the few public gardeners are 
able to bestow upon them. They should 
be thoroughly watered every week at 
least once during the first summer, and 
the soil around the stems should be 
always kept loosened. 


New York Ciry. 


Work Indoors and Out. 


The Pole and the Persim- 
mons. 


BY H. D. JENKINS, D.D. 


Down in the Southwest we have a prov- 
erb to the effect that ‘‘It is the longest 
pole that gets the persimmons.’’ The 
good, hard sefse of the common people 
long sin¢e discovered that ‘‘ the fault is 
not in the stats’’ if men be ‘‘ underlings.” 
For life’s highest prizes adequate prepa- 
ration must be had,and he who will 
reach to the top of the tree must have a 
‘* pole’’ of corresponding length. 

But observets have not always been 
agreed as to the character of that pole. 
There is no question that a young man 
with capital can always obtain a footing 
in the world, whether he retain it or not. 
The sons of millionaires find a place 
made for them, and they step lightly in 
to possess it. Tothe various professions 
special training is necessary, and there 
¢an be no question as to the conditions 
necesSaty for success in medicine, law 
or divinity. Asto either profession the 
uneducated man is strictly ‘‘ not in it.” 

But the great majority of our young 
men are neither capitalists nor special- 
ists. They have no money to put into 
business and no hope of obtaining a pro- 
fession, even if there were work for them 
there. They must begin life as employés 
in some One of a dozen or twenty trades; 
and possibly shift from one to the other 
as the emergency may require. Every 
pastor is called upon to advise his young 
people, his boys particularly, as to their 
future; what shall the lad do? Had he 
better stand by his school tasks till eigh- 
teen, twenty or twenty-one years old, or 
shall he at fifteen accept the first offer 
that is made to him and ‘‘ work his way 
up’? : 

The best, if not the only way to answer 
such a question understandingly and with 
force, is to answer it from the experience 
of young men who have succeeded in 
getting the places which others covet. 
What was the “‘ pole’’ by which these now 
enjoying their ‘‘ persimmons’ reached 
the fruit? I have lately put that questicn 
to a hundred young men engaged in 
ten various lines of work, and have tabu- 
lated their replies for the benefit of the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT. The 
young men were for the most part un- 
known to me; I simply sought out those 
occupying the best places in the city 
which could be held by young men with- 
out money to invest. I rejected married 
men, professional men, and men with an 
interest in the firm. But at the same 
time I passed by those occupying a men- 
ial position, seeking only those who in 
case their places should be made vacant 
would leave positions to be eagerly 
sought after by scores of applicants. 
Such places may not seem to rich young 
men the apples of Hesperides; but they 
are the best persimmons within reach of 
the non-professional student or the youth 
without capital. 

Forming an estimate of the number 
probably employed in such various pur- 
suits, I obtained answers to my inqui- 
ries from salesmen, including heads of 
departments and commercial travelers, 
22; bank clerks and tellers, 15; railway 
agents and accountants, 12; municipal 
employés in the City Hall, 13; bookkeep- 
ers in various establishments, 10; solicit- 
orsand purchasing agents, 9; employés in 
real-estate offices, 8; postal employés, 7; 
journalists and pharmacists, 4 (or 2 in 
each); making 100, who represented ten 
lines of business or employment which, 
unless it be the pharmacist, cannot be 
classed as specialists. They represent 
that great multitude of young men who 
stand between the ranks of common and 
the higher or professional labor. Into 
their number thousands are seeking every 
year to crowd. Itis here that the men 

who are to be railway kings or merchant 
princes or great financiers get their first 
footing. It becomes a question of first 
importance, What kind of ‘‘pole”’ 





reaches these high-hung “‘ persimmons’? 
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The first question which I asked these 
young men to respond to in writing was as 
to the amount of schooling each had en- 
joyed. The replies showed that in the 100 
there were 30 Commonsschool men; 2§ high- 
school students, 22 who had studied in 
normal schools or business colleges, and 
from classical colleges or State universi- 
23 representatives. Now when we take 
down the Government report issued by 
our national Bureau of Education, we 
find that in every 100 common-school 
males there ere but 2.27 who reach the 
high school; but 1.47 who attain to the 
normal or the business courses, and only 
-67 who enter college. It is evident at a 
glance that most of these young men owe 
their promotion to their superior educa- 
tion. Instead of finding 2.27 young men 
from the high school in such positions we 
find 25; or more than 11 times the propor- 
tion of such men in the community at 
large. We have in the next class fifteen 
times as many young men as their pro- 
portion in the community at large; and 
while the number of college-bred men in 
the country would not permit us to ex-. 
pect one such in 100 at random, we have 
23—34 times the average in the commu- 
nity educated in the common schools. 

While I was engaged in collecting these 
data an elderly man employed in one of 
these offices said to me: ‘‘ You will find 
that a college education does not help 
any young man to obtain employment.” 
It is doubtless true that the ability to read 
Plato does not obtain one a situation as a 

trustee of real estate and buildings; but 
the first such man I found was a college 
graduate; and the second graduate ofa 
higher institution, in a responsible posi- 
tion as acollection agent, was from the 
Polytechnic Institute of Dresden, Ger- 
many. That these figures are not the 
result of some inexplicable chance is evi- 
dent from the fact that five years agol 
took a similar count in another Western 
city, where my home then was, and I 
found in t00 young men _ similarly 
employed, just one high school man 
less and one college-bred man more. If 
figures does not lie it is capable of mathe- 
matical demonstration that the better 
educated man has a tremendous advan- 
tage in the race, even when his special 
preparation may seem to have little di- 
rect reference to his employment; while 
the lad with but a common-school train- 
ing is handicapped all his days, and des- 
tined to be distanced by his competitors 
from higher schools. The boy who, 
while able to enterthe high school, leaves 
his books at fourteen and ‘‘goes into 
business ’’ at five dollars a week, in the 
confident belief that he has gained four 
years upon his plodding companion who 
goes to the high school, or seven years 
upon the lad who is destined for college, 
will wake up in middle life as the em- 
ployé of the boy that stuck to his algebra 
and Greek and was laughed at for his 
pains. 

But it is one thing to get a good place 
and another thing to keep it. What are 
the personal and social habits of the 
young men who secure and retain posi- 
tions coveted by their fellows? I know 
no better measure of such qualities than 
that furnished by the club. How farisa 
young man dependent upon companion- 
ships for his pleasures; and where does 
he seek such intercourse? In answer to 
questions that looked toward economies 
and fellowships, I found that only sixteen 
of these young men were members of any 
clubs; and of these one-half were en- 
rolledin athletic or bicycle organizations, 
in either case the dues amounting to but 
a few cents a week, averaging, possibly, 
ten dollars a year. Only one was dis- 
covered in the 100 who spent as much 
as a month’s salary upon social pleasures 
during the year. Some added a note in 
reference to their abstinence from nar- 
cotics and intoxicants; and I rejoice to 
know that the family of Daniel has by no 

means died out; that it is the Daniels 
who are still discovered by royal patrons 
and placed high in princely positions of 
responsibility and power. Said the 
keeper of a livery stable to me not long 
since: ‘‘Whena young man begins his 
downward career I am the first of his 
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acquaintance to ‘ get on to it’; because he 
does not begin with vicious indulgences, 
but only with unnecessary expenses; the 
young man who ‘can’t go afoot’ can’t 
live on his salary; and the faster pace 
lands him at last in Mexico or the peni- 
tentiary.” 

We all hear at times that ‘‘ The young 
men have deserted the churches.”” That 
depends upon the class of young men one 
hasin mind. The young men who go 
wild over bruisers of the prize ring, or 
who spend their Sunday afternoons at 
the Exposition Park where two hired 
‘*nines” try to see who can best give the 
game away—these young men have ‘‘de- 
serted’’ the churches if they ever fre- 
quented them. . But the young men who 
are on the straight road to honor and 
wealth in these places of trust and re- 
sponsibility, these young men have not 
‘deserted the churches. On the contrary, 
of this 100 not less than 62 answered that 
they were communicants in Christian 
bodies, and others of them, that they 
were regular ‘‘ attendants.” 

In order that the full force of this 
should be appreciated, I must repeat that 
I did not personally know more than one 
in ten of these young men either by 
name or by sight; and the few that I had 
met were, forthe most part, unknown to 
me so far as their personal habits or 
church relations were concerned. They 
were taken just as they were found at 
their places of business, and so were fair- 
ly representative of their classes. And 
more than half of them were found to be 
members of evangelical churches. Of 
the whole number five were Catholics, 
but not one was a Unitarian or Univer- 
salist. It may be a matter of surprise to 
those who hold and somewhat loudly as- 
sert, that the orthodox churches are 
‘‘driving out thoughtful young men”’ to 
find that more than 50 per cent. of the 
young men in the best business positions 
in our city are members of orthodox 
churches, and one-half of them, in addi- 
tion, members of religious societies— 
such as the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, Christian Endeavor, Epworth 
League, etc. Their membership is not 
nominal but active and zealous. While 
the previous count to which I referred, 
made in another city, did not give quite 
so large a proportion of church members, 
it is still true that combining the two re- 
sults shows that more than 50 per cent. of 
the young men in both cities, employed 
in these best places which are non-profes- 
sional, are members of evangelical 
churches and constitute working forces 
in their various denominations. 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Personals. 








Ir is said by the Uruguayan papers 
that President Borda’s bath is becoming 
almost as picturesque a function as the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid’s journeys to the 
mosque. -As the country is in the midst 
of a revolution just now he no longer 
goes to the seaside without a strong 
body guard, which superintends the whole 
bathing operation, tests the water and 
makes sure that there is no bomb or 
torpedo anywhere. 


....The new Chinese Minister to the 
United States, Wo Ting Fang, arrived in 
San Francisco last week. He is de- 
scribed as a tall man with an intellectual 
face and a scholarly look that is increased 
by wearing glasses. He is a Cantonese, 
of a distinguished family, and speaks 
English fluently, having received his 
education at Oxford, England. His 
manner is courtly; but when the report- 
ers tried to interview him, they said he 
was very ‘‘ wily and diplomatic.”” Min- 
ister Wo’s wife isa very beautiful woman 
and is used to European ways. 


....Prince Albert, of Thurn, Germany, 
is an extravagant young gentleman. 
According to report he attires himself in 
a new suit of clothes every day, and his 
yearly tailor bill amounts to about $15,- 
ooo. Each suit of clothes is highly per- 
fumed with attar of roses at $25 an 
ounce, and he wears no fewer than one 
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thousand neckties a year, changing them 
on an average of three times a day. His 
cast-off boots number 200 pairs a year; 
and the different sports he indulges in, 
including shooting, fishing, hunting, 
golfing and bicycling, cost him more than 
$75,000. 


....Baroness Bertha von Biilow, of 
Dresden, has just come to this country 
under the auspices of the New York Kin- 
dergarten Association, to give lectures 
on the life and work of her aunt, the late 
Baroness von Marenholtz, who was the 
first woman to espouse the cause of pub- 
lic education in Germany, and as such, 
the first to embrace Froebel’s reforms 
and to open a training school for kinder- 
gartners. Baroness von Biilow expects 
to address the International Kindergar- 
ten Union, which has ‘its session this 
week in St. Louis, and before returning 
home she will speak in other large cities 
of the United States. 


....Mr. Bryan has attempted lately to 
secure the purchase of Monticello, the 
home of Thomas Jefferson, and its use by 
the Government as a national park. But 
Mr. Jefferson M. Levy, the present owner 
of the house and grounds, says that there 
is not enough money in the United States 
Treasury to buy it. It appears that Mr. 
Evarts, also, when he was Secretary of 
State some years ago, urged Mr. Levy to 
allow Congress to purchase Monticello; 
but even then it was of no avail. Mr. Levy 
has kept the place up for many years at 
a considerable expense, and he says that 
the grounds and buildings are as free to 
the public now as they would be if owned 
by the Government. 


....The new Mayor of Chicago, Car- 
ter H. Harrison,is only thirty-seven years 
old. Born in Chicago, he received his 
early education in the Gymnasium of Al- 
tenburg, in Saxe-Altenburg, and on his 
return to Chicago, being unable to at- 
tend one of the great Eastern Universi- 
ties, took a full collegiate course at St. 
Ignatius’ College, whence he graduated 
as B.A. inthe class of 1881. He studied 
two years afterward in the Yale Law 
School, and then practiced law until 1889, 
when he embarked in the real-estate busi- 
ness with his younger brother. He has 
never entered politics before, but the 
Chicago papers say that “‘he is a linguist, 
a traveler, chemistry is his fad, likewise 
amateur photography; he loves outdoor 
sports, had rather ride a bicycle than a 
horse; is liberal in his religion; once wore 
a full beard; and lives on the North 
Side.”’ 


....-Reports say that Somdetch-Phra- 
Paramindr - Maha - Chulalongkorn - 
Patindr-Debia-Maha-Monghut- Purusiar- 
atue-Raja-ra-wongse-Warut-ma-brongse- 
Parabut - Warak - hattiara- raja-tria-gas- 
angkas-Parumad-harm-mika-Maha-rujad- 
hiraja-Para-manarth-Pabite-Phra-Chula- 
Cromklow - Chow - Yu -Hua, otherwise 
known as the King of Siam, expects to 





visit the United States this summer, and 
if that is so he will probably receive as 
much attention as Li Hung-Chang did 
last year. The King is forty-five 
years old and has reigned thirty years. 
He is the most popular, talented, pro- 
gressive and best loved ruler Siam ever 
had; and he has doneall that he could to 
develop the resources of the country and 
promote progress, peace and prosperity. 
During his reign slavery has been abol- 
ished, odious internal taxes have been 
diminished, canals have been opened for 
the purpose of transportation or ir- 
rigation, railroads have been constructed, 
postal facilities established, and Bangkok 
connected by telegraph with China and 
the Western world; lighthouses and buoys 
have been erected along the coast, the nav- 
igable streams surveyed, and a new code 
of laws and an improved judicial system 
established; a new system of education 
has been inaugurated, and liberty has 
been proclaimed throughout his domin- 
ions. Chulalongkorn I has always been 
an industrious student, and he is well 
versed in European and American litera- 
ture, and has read nearly every standard 
work on international jurisprudence. 
The Royal Library contains extensive 
collections of English, French and Amer- 
ican publications; and the king passes 
many hours there, storing his mind with 
ideas and information about the world 
which he expects to visit. 
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“Pearl top” is nothing. 

“Pearl glass”’ is nothing. 

“Index to Chimneys”’ is 
nothing. 

‘Macbeth ” with the shape 
we make for your lamp is all. 

We'll send you the Index ; 


look out for the rest yourself. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





**Hiow to Disinfect,’’ 
an illustrated book giving 
practical instruction for dis- 
infection in everyday life 
and during cases of infec- 
tious illness, sent free. 

Every one having the 


Book 
Free. - | sz,2f2,hoss co im 


The American & Continental “Sanitas” Co. Ltd. 
636 to 642 West ssth St., New York City. 


Riley Brothers, (ys 
16 Beekman St., New York. 


are the largest manufacturers of 
Stereopticons, Magic 
Lanterns and Views 
in the world. Agen- 
cies in Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, 
Kansas City and 
- ‘ Minneapolis. 
Everything in the Lantern business furnished. 
Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 
BRANCHES — Boston : 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO. 196 
La Salle St. Kansas City (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. MINNE- 
APOLIS: 23 Washington Ave. So, CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market. 


“Sanitas” 
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Remodcling a Gown 


becomes a pleasing occupation, provided it was stitched 
on a Singer Automatic. 
by this machine is perfectly safe when locked, but can 
be taken apart in an instant when unlocked. Thus its 
use is especially desirable for the clever woman who 
wishes to make over a garment so that it may conform 
Whether in the hands of the 
amateur or the expert, this simple bit of mechanism is 
the most convenient and effective of any. 

Having all the advantages claimed for other ‘‘auto- 
matic ’’ sewing machines, the Silent Singer has 
many points of preference that can easily be 
demonstrated by comparison. 
struction and finish, it is absolutely the lightest- 
running, the simplest and most compact. It is more easily 
threaded, and its parts are better protected from dust. 
The broad treadle better promotes the health and 
comfort of the operator, because it is lower and the posi- 
tion of the feet can be changed at will. These points are 
worthy careful consideration by those of delicate health 
or unaccustomed to continuous use of a sewing machine. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


ees Offices in every city in the world... 


to the changing styles. 


SOLD 
ONLY BY 
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The elastic seam made 


Of faultless con- 
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Has No Equal.» 


“No other blood medicine I have 
ever used, and I have tried them all, 
is so thorough in its action, an 
effects so many permanent cures as 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’— Dr. H. F. 

ERRILL, Augusta, Me. 


Ayer’s on, Sarsaparilla 


Admitted at the World’s Fair. 















On the Market) 
Ten Years. 


The 
“ACME” 
ENGINE 

Still 

LEADS 


For all Dairy and 


1 to 6 Horse Power. 
Farm work, or general use. Noskilled engineer. No 
extra insurance on account of oil ore. Adapted to ker- 

Behe or catal ap- 


aw oil, wood or coal, as 
ply to 
Rochester Machine Tool Works, 


No. 5 Center Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


, that pee 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNGS 


Will stop it if taken in time. 


“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem: 








edy”’ has been said over and over again. 
Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by alJl Druggists 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
HALL’S BALSAM. fe 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 








Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 


Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One number (one week) 10 cents. 
One month.......... $ 25 | Six montns..........{ I 50 





Three months....... 75 | Nine months........ 2 25 
Four months........ 1 00] One year....eceesere 3 00 
CLUB RATES. 

Two years to one SUDSCTIDET.....+.-++eeeeeeeee $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers........++++++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber........+.ssseeees 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each........-+++05. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber.......-+++seeseeee 8 so 
Four subscribers one year each.........-++0005 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber.......++eee+seeee- 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each..........+0+0005 10 00 


In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, Can save money 
by writing for our C/udding List. Binders 
for THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 
26 numbers, sent, postpaid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made known 
on application. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will, 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit ‘at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York City. 

































































































































ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK, 














GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented it Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for for cash or 
on instalments a assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 


figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 





THE INDEPENDENT is printed with AULT & 
WIBCEG’S CELEBRATED BLACK INK, 
6S Beekman Street, New York. 





will ride in ’97, send for one of 
our catalogues, if your agent 
has none. We can convince 
you we have the leaders. Our new 
seat-post is the most perfect yet pro- 
duced. 
OUR flush joints are brazed to stay. 
OUR sprockets are the strongest and 
handsomest made. 
OUR cranks are new and attractive. 
OUR detachable dress and chain guards 
for the ladies’ wheels are the only 
ones which allow a lady to clean 
her machine with ease and com- 
fort. 


Prices, $100, $80 and $60. 


Hampshire Cycle Mfg. Co. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


THE BANNER 


Is the Cycle Lamp for °97. 


None as handsome, as practical, nor as thor- 
oughly and honestly made. Throws a power- 
ful, broad light, having a t 

double convex fens. No lamp so oa cleaned. 
Has removable top burner and reflector, re- 
movable and oil The only lamp 
made with a itive wick-locking device—it 
acts on the ratchet. Your dealer should have 
them; until he has will send, carriage paid, for 
$3.00, to any part of the United States. 


Rigid Bracket, adjust- 
able to either Post 


Bo: deciding what wheel you 




















5% IncHEs Hien. 


New Yorke PLUME & ATWOOD MFG. CO. 


Chicago. FACTORIES: Waterbury and Thomaston, Conn. 












iy safe soap for toiletand nursery, at 
id by druggists and groce: 
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GAIL BORDEN | 
EAGLE BRAND 


_ CONDENSED MILK. 
Has No EQUAL AS AN INFANT FooD. 
“INFANT HEALTH'Sent FREE. "x @apenseo Mx @ 
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Model 42, 26-inch wheels, 
Hartiord 


Patterns 9 “ 10 


free from any Columbia 
us for one 2-cent stamp. 
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Columbia pe 9 
dealer ; by mail from 


{COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


1897 Models, 5% Nickel Steel Tubing, Standard of the 
World, have no equal, $ { OO. 


{896 COLUMBIAS 


Models 40, 41 and 44, known everywhere and have no 
superior except the 1897 Columbias, - - 


Patterns 7 and 8 reduced from 


Equal to any bicycles made except Columbias. 
We ask experts ‘» examine them piece by piece. ° 


OTHER HARTFORDS, $50, $45, $40. 
SOME SECOND-HAND BICYCLES AT BARGAINS. 
POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


é 


- $75 
- $65 


es 


$75 to $60 
$60 “ $55 


Bicycl 










SIDE View Importersand Manufacturers END VIEW 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 


- Only perfect cuffs, 
Bsleeves and Collar 
& Button made. All in 
> one piece. Goes in 
w like a wedge and flies 
@ around across the 
@ button hole. Strong, 

Durable and can be 
1 with perfect ease. No wear or tear. 

eakn Benedict Collar Button has the name 

“BE ICT’? and date of patent stamped upon it— 


“ take no other.” 


Benediet Brothers 


Broadway and Cort- 


ENO View. 
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= == landt Street, 
Ss NEW YORK. 
END view. Established - ~ - 1821 sive view. 





EARN a BICYCLE 


Second 
5 a eos 

» si is, fully guaranteed $17 

to 

4 - Shipped any. 

where on approval. 

We will give a responsible 

in each free use of sam 








out the country. 
N.C. MEAD CYCLE CO., Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


TEA SET (88) FREE 


with $10.00 orders of Teas, Coffees, Spices, etc. 
Great reduction in prices. Send for New Premium 
and price list, etc. 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. P.O. Box 285. 








House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS, ANDIRONS AND FIRE SETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BBUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 





Gel: 


(9318 





“ 





rs. 
Imported by A. Klipstein & Co., New York. 





BROOKLYN 


The Shield 
of a 
great name 


protects the 
rider of a 


REMINGTON BICYCLE. 


Its good points are set forth in a cat- 
alogue, which will be sent on applica- 
tion to the 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


315 Broadway, New ‘York. 
UPTOWN BRANCH: 300 West Soth Street. 


533 Fulton Street. 






April 22, 1897 














15100 











For VERY A good 
fastidious wheel, very 








The success of the Waverley 
Bicycle in ’96 places it at the 
head of the leaders for ’97. 
This year we produce a new 
and expensively made wheel, 
equipped with the only per- 
fect bearings yet made—$100 

Last year’s famous model, 

Feduced to 860. The saving 

is in the cost of machinery. 

Catalogue Free. 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


» SAVE YOUR FRUITS 


from the Pests BY BUYING 
A DOUGLAS SPRAYER, 


edapted for spraying 
Green or don > 
® constant stream. 












, Our 




















TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


uro Holy Land, Round the Werld.— 

eave April 24th, May 8th, June 5th, 12th, July 
34, 7th, for Europe; and up; Sept. 11th, Round the 
World. CLark’s AM. Tourist AG’y,111 Broadway, N.Y. 








Embracing the district made famous by Tennyson’s 
scenes of his “‘ Farmer and Maud,” Dickens’ ** Home of 
a and Fepgott ,” the Birthplaces of the 
early founders of New England and nia, this 
district appeals to every American. The Cathedrals 











of Ely, Lincoln, Peterborough, Norwich, York, and 
Durham and Cam- 
cee d x e Colleges. 
e! cents 
(post a ge) HOLIDAYS for 100- 
Nastrated pomsitny 
us in 
above dis- | IN ENGLAND. J tricts. - tf 
lustrated ponents 
F 9 | escribing 
Cai ral Route 


or 
Antwerp. Rates and Information cheerfully furnished 


by 
H. J. KETCHAM, 
Gen'l Agent Great Eastern Ry. of England, 
362 Broapway, NEw YorK. 


Going to the Mountains? 


Are you looking fora spot to spend the Summer 
which combines health, comfort and pleasure 


AT MODERATE COST ? 


If so, send 6 cents for 
offices below the illustra’ 


of Orange, 
Y., on the main line and branches of the New York, 
Ontario & Western flway, 2,000 feet above the sea, a 
beauty and absolute healthfulness. In 
Bi Place ; 11 = 65, 
v. 








or call and get free at 
book, “Summer Homes.” 
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tan Av., Green ” Office. 
“ILLUSTRATED HOMES,” coptetatng half-tone 
roductions from f 585 of the above 


pietoasagte 0! 
“ HOMES.” can be obtained of ticket agents for 25c. 
On Saturday, May 29, Excursion Tickets for one fare 
will be sold at 371 Broadway and ferry offices, giving an 
opportunity of personally selecting a Summer home, 
and also enjoying a day’s — in this delightful re- 
on. Tickets good returning Tuesday, Junel. J. C. 
— General Passenger Agt., 56 Beaver St., 
New York. 


“The 4.00 P.M. Limited ” 


—BETWEEN— 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 





Has been newly equipped with elegant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars, built by 
the Pullman Company expressly for this 
train. All the cars are vestibuled, and ex- 
cel, in beauty of finish and comfort, any 
others in New England. 


Dining Car attached between Boston & Springfield 
ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 





Through express trains between 


New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston, via 





Springfield Line. 











Tue INDEPENDENT Press, 43 AND 43 


Gop STREET, NEAR Futton_STREET. 


